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PREFACE. 



The facts, in Ibe Ufe of FianciH Marion, are far less genetalljr 
•xteudcd in our eounlry than his fame. The present ia an Bttempt 
to eupi^y this deficiency, aod to justify, by the anay of authentic par- 
tknlan, the high position which haa heen aamgDed him among the 
master- workeia in our revolutionaTy struggle. The task has been a 
difficult, but I tmst notentirely an unsoccesaful one. Onr southern 
chronicles are meagre and unsatJahctory. South Carolina was too 
long in the occupation of the British — too long Hnbject to the rava- 
ges of civil and foreign war, to hare preserred numy of those minor 
recorda which conceni only the renown of individuals, and are un- 
necessary to the comprehension of great eTeots; and the vague trib- 
utes of unquestioning traditioti are not adequate authorities for the 
Inographer, whose laws are perhaps even more strict than those 
which govern the historian. NumerooH volumes, oome private ma- 
nascripts, and much unpubllHhed correspondence, to which reference 
has been more paiticnlarly made in the appendix, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of this sanative. The various histories of 
Carolina and Geo^a have also been made use of. Minor facta have 
been gathered from the lips of living witnesses. Of the two frorks 
devoted especially to our subject, that by the Rev. Mr. Weems is 
most generally known — a delightful book for (he young. The au- 
thor seems notto havf ctmiemplated any less credulous readers. 
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Fa it ACS : 

and ils geneial cliaracter is such m natniiillf to inspire us with 
frequent donbb of its statement*. Mr. Weems bad rathei looee 
notions of the privilc^B of Ihe bSogiBpher ; though, in reaiitj, he 
has tnuHgtcaoed much lew in his Life of Marion than is geoerallj 
euppoaed. Bnt the aniamed, and sometiines extravagant exube- 
rance of his style might veil snbjcct his narrative to Suspieion. 
Of the *' Sketch" by Ibe Hon. Judge James, we ore more aecnn, 
though, as a literary perfoimuice, it is quite as devoid of merit aa 
pretension. Besides, the nanative ia not thorough. It dwells 
somewhat too roinntely upon one cIobs of hcts, to the neglect or 
the exelusioD of every other. I have made both of Iheae works triba- 
Ivy to my own whenever this was possible 
WooiBand, S C, May 35. 1844. 
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THE LIFE 



FEANCIS MARION. 



IntrodaclLon. — Th« Hngaenou in Soalh Cmroliiia. 

Trk name erf" Francis Mamiov is identified, in the histoiy 
of South Carolina, hia parent state, with all that is pleaaing 
and exciting in romance. He is, par excdience, the &mous 
partizan of thatre^on. WhileSnmter stands conajncuous for 
bold daring, fearless intrepidity and nlvaTs resolute behar- 
iOT ; while Lee takes eminent rank as a gallant Captain of 
Caralry, the eye and the wing of the southern liberating 
army under Oreene; Marion is prorerbially the great 
master of Bti«tegeni;thewfly fox of ^e swamps — never 
to be caoghtg-neyer to be followed, — yet always at hand, 
with uneoBJectured promptness, at the moment when he is 
least feared and ia least to be expected. Hiapre-emioence 
in this peculiar and most difficult of all kinds of war&re, is 
not to be disputed. In his natire r^on he has no com- 
petitor, and it is scarcely possible to con^mte the vast in- 
fluence which he possessed and exerdaed over the minds 
and feelings cS the people of Can^ina, nmply through 
his own resources, at a period most adrerse to their for- 
toaea, and when tiie cause <rf their libwties, e v e rywh ere 
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10 LIF£OrUAR10N. 

endangered, wom almost everywhere coosidered hopeleu. 
His name was the great rallying cry of the yeoman in 
battle — the word that promised hope — that cheeied the 
deqiondiug patriot — that atartled, and made to pause in hia 
career of recklessness and blood, the cruel and sanguinary 
toiy.< Unprovided with the means of warfare, no less than 
of comfort — ^wanting equally in food and weapons — ^we find ' 
him supplyii^ the one deficiency with a cheerful courage 
that never fiuled ; the other with the resources of a geniua 
that seemed to wish for nothing from without. With a 
force constantly fluctuating and feeble in consequence of 
the most ordinary necessities— 4utlf naked men, feedii^ 
upon unsalted pottage, — forced to ^ht the enemy by day, 
and look after their little families, concealed in swamp or 
thicket, by night — he still contrived,— one knows not well 
how, — to keep alive and bright the sacred fire of his coontiy'B 
liberties, at moments when they seemed to hare no other 
champion. In this toil and watch, taken cheerfully and 
with spirits that never appeared to lose their tone and 
elastic!^, tradition ascribes to him a series of achievements, 
which, if they were small in comparison with the great 
peifbrmances of European war, were scarcely less im- 
portant ; and which, if they sometimes transcend belief, 
must yet always delight the imagination. His adventures 
h»ve given a rich coloring to &ble, and have gtimalated its 
performances. The language of song and stoiy has been 
employed to do them honor, and our children are taught, 
In lessoiu that they love, to lisp the deeds and the patriotiem 
o{ his band. " Marion" — " Marion's Brigade" and " Ma- 
rion's men," have passed into household words, which the 
young utter with an enthuraasm much more confidii^ than 
that which they yield to the wondrous performances <A 
Greece and Dium. They recall, when spoken, a long and 
deli^itfiil aerie* of brilliaat ezfrioita, wUd adyenturea, \ty 
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da; and nigbti in iwwnp and thicket, tndden and atrange 
mascBuma, and a generooa, ninrBTering ardw, that 
never foaad an; peril too hazardous, or any nifieriiigtoo 
nnendurable. The theme, Ihiu invested, aeema to hare 
eBciq)ed the ordinary bovmda of history. It is no longer 
widiin the province of the historian. It Itaa paased into 
the hands <tf the poet, and seema to scorn the appeal to 
anthentic cfaronides. When we look for the record we 
find bnt little anthori^ fer a ^th so confiding, and seem- 
ingly so exaggerated. The story of the Revolation in the 
MMithem coloniea has been badly kept. Docnmentary 
jvoofa are few, bald and oninteresting. A umple jan- 
Ipn^ in the newspapers, — those newspapers issoed not in>- 
frequently in cities where the enemy had power, and in the 
control of Editors, unlike the present, who were seldt^B 
able to expatiate upon the achievement which they record- 
ed ; — or the brief dispatches of the Captain himself, whose 
modevly would naturally recoil from stating more than the 
simple result of his performances ; — ^these arc usually the 
sum total of our authoritJea. The country, sparsely settled, 
and frequently overrun by the barbarous enemy, was incapa- 
ble of that patient industry and persevering care, which 
coold chronicle the passing event, give place and date to 
the brilliant sortie, the gallant struggle, the individual deed 
of audadty,which,by a stroke, andat a moment, secures an 
mx^ring remembrance in the bosoms of a people. The 
&me of Marion rests very much upon tradition. There 
is little in the books to juatiiy the strong and exciting relish 
wiA which the name is spoken and remembered througV 
ont the country. He was not a bloody warrior. His 
battlafieldswere never sangm'nary. Hisardorwasneverof 
a kind to .make him imprudent. He was not distinguished 
for great strength of arm, or great skill in liia weapon. 
We have no proofs that he was ever engs^d in single 
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13 LIFE or U jtBIOM . 

c(nnbat : yet the concurrent testimony of all who have 
written, declare, in general terms, his great Bervicea : and 
the very exaggeration of the popular estimate is a partial 
pnx^ of the renown for which it speaks. In this respect, 
his reputation is like that of aU other heroes of lomantic 
history. It is a people's history, written in their hearts, 
rather than in their books ; which their books could not' 
write — which would lose all its golden glow, if subjected 
to the colddettulsof the phlegmatic chronicles. The tra- 
dition, however swelling, still testifies to that large merit 
which^must have been its bans, by reason of which the 
name of the hero was selected from all others for such 
peculiar honors ; and though these eza^eiations suggest 
a thousand difficulties in the way of sober tiistory, ^y 
yet serve to increase the desire, as well as the necessity, 
for some such peiformance. 

The family of Marion came &om France. They mi- 
grated to South Carolina somewhere about the year 1690, 
within thir^ years after the first British settlement of 
the province. They belonged, in the parent countzy, to 
that sect of religious dissenters which bore the name of 
Huguenots ; and were amoi^ those who fied from the 
cruel persecutions which, in the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV<, followed close upon the re-admission of the 
Jesuits into France. The edict of Nantz, which had been 
issued under the auspices of Henri IV., and by which the 
Huguenots had been guarantied, with some alight qualifi- 
cations, the securities of the citizen, almost in the same 
degree with the Catholic inhabitants, had, under the weak 
and tyrannous sway of the former monarch, proved tfAaMj 
inadequate to their protection. Long before Jts formal 
revocation, the unmeasured and inhuman persecutions to 
which they were subjected, drove thousands of them into 
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Toluntaty banuhmeat. The subsequent decree of Loois, 
by which eren the nominal seeurities of the Huguenots 
Tere Tithdittwn, increased the number of the exiles, and 
completed the sentence of separation from all tliose ties 
which bind the son to the soil. The neig^bboring Protestant 
countiies received the fugitives, the number and condition 
'c£ whom maybe estimated by the simple ftct, not com- 
monly known, that Ebigland alone possessed " eleven regi- 
ments composed entirely of these unhappy refugees, be- 
sides others enrolled among the troops of the line. There 
vere in London twenty French churches supported by 
Government ; about ^tbree thousand refugees were main- 
tained by puUic subscription ; many received grants from the 
crown ; and a great number lived by their own industry.* 
Some of the nobility were naturalized and obtained high 
rank ; among others, Ruvigny, son of the Martguis, was 
made Earl of Galway, and Schombeig received the dignity 
of Duke.'t 

America, the new world, was naturally a land of refuge, 
and soon received faer share of these unhappy fugitives. 
The transilion was easy frwn Ei^land to her colonies. 
Every bcility was afforded them for transportation, and the 
wise policy which encouraged their settlement in the new 
countries was amply rewarded by the results. Altogether, 
the Huguenots were a much better sort of people than 
those who usually constituted the mass of European emi- 
grants. The very desperation of their circumstances was 

• MAmoirea et Obse^raliona fiiites par ^in Voya|*eur en Angle- 
terre, i3mo. La Haye, 169B, p. 362. Cluoted by Browning in 
his History of Ihe Hagnenots. 

t Browning: History of the Hagaeoots. London : Whitta- 
ker and Co. IBIO. pp. 2S6, Of the Remgees from France, 
Hume says, " near fifty thonsand passed over into England -," 
and Voltaire writes thai " one of Ihe suburbs of London was 
mtirelj peopled with French workers of silk." 
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ft proof of tbw viitaea. They were a peof^ of |»iacir 
pie, hr they had suffered everyUung for conscience sake. 
They were & people of pure habits, ita it was because 
of Aeir religioa that they anSerad haniihineat. In little 
patriarchs gioiips of sixty, aevenfy, or ei^^ bmilies, they 
made their way to diSeresl parts of America ; and with 
the coDsciona poverty of their own Doembeis, were gene- 
rally Eeceired with open anus by those whom Uiey {bund 
in posseauoD of the soil. The English, as thc^ beheld 
the dependent and destilate condition at the fugitiTes, br- 
got, tot a seas<m, their osiud national animosities ; and 
aiwigning en)]de trscta (tf land for their occupation, beheld 
dmn, without displeasun, settling down ip ezclasive colo- 
ues, in which they sought to nuinlaiu, as &r as possible, 
the pious habits and customs of the mother conntiy. One 
of these cfXnmunities, comprisiiif frran seventy to eighty 
fiuniliee, found their way to the banks of the Sautee in 
South Carolina.* From this point they gradually spread 
themselves oat so as to embrace, in partial settlements, 
the spacious tract of country stretching to the Wioyah, on 
the one hand, and the sources of Cooper River en the 
other ; extending upward into the interior, following the 
course of the Santee nearly to the point where it loses its 
identity in receiving the descending streams of the Wa- 
teree and Congaree. These settlers were generally poor. 
They had been de^wiled of all their goods bj the perse- 
cutions which had driven them into exile. This, indeed, 
had heen one of the brorite modes by which tiua result 
had been eflected. iDoubtless, also, it bad been, among 
the subordinates of the crown, one of the chief motives 
of the petsecution. It was a frequent promise of his Je- 
suit advisers, to the vain and booted Louis, that the heK- 
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lica ahoold be I«oii^t into die fold of the Ctnncli whhoat 
a drop oS bloodafaed ; ud, irotil the fonoal rerocitioD of 
Ibe edict <^ Nantz, by whidi tba Hogacsiots wen pot 
withoat the p«le md protection oS the Ucwt, apolirtion wm 
«ne of the meapa, vidi others, by whidi to mmiA tlua no- 
eesrity. These itlternatiTM, however, were of a kind not 
gready to lenea tlie cnuitiet of the pcnecntor or Hie aof- 
fnii^ of tfae victim. It does uot&U within our provmee 
fa> detail dtem. It a enoog^ that one of the firat and moal 
obvions measnies by which to keep their pcoaiaa to the 
kk^, waa to diepoueaa the pFoooibed lubjecta of their 
worldly goods and chattels. By this meaaore a two'^btd 
<A||ect was Becnred. While the heretic was made to suffer, 
die&kfafiil were rare of their reward, h was a principle 
&ttt£Jly kept m view; and tbe rafogeea broi^ht widt 
tttem into exile, little beyMtd the libertiea and tfae virtaea 
for which th^ had endured so innch. But these were 
poBseastons, as ihea subsequent faistMyhsa shown, beyond 
d price. 

Oar humUe commonly ^ng the Saatee had safinod 
die wont ^Tati<HU of tiwir times and people. But, 
1>^r<Hid the necessity of hard hbor, &vy had UtUe to de- 
idoie, at the outset, in their new condition. They had 
been schooled sufficiently by misfbrttine to have scquned 
humility. Hiey observed, aoemdingly, in theur new re- 
lations, a policy equally prudoit and sagacioas. More 
flexible in their habits than the English, they conciliated 
&e latter by deference ; and, sootfainf tfae onraly passions 
of the Indians — the Santee and Sewee tribes, wfao were 
■tin in coiMdnable numbers in AkSt immediate nei^bo^ 
hood — they won them to alliance by kiadaeaa and foffaear- 
ance. Frmn the latl«r, indeed, they learned their beat 
lessons for the cultivation of the soil. That, upon which 
they found tiiemselres, lay in die nntwoken forest The 
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Iiigh lands which they fint undertook to dear, as Ibm 
stubborn, were moat sterile ; and, by a very natural mia-. 
take, our Frenchmen adopted the modes and objects of 
European colture ; the grains, tbe fruits and the vegeta^ 
bles, as well as the implements, to which they had been 
accnatraoed. The- Indians came to their succor, tai^bt 
them the cultivation of maize, and assisted them in the 
preparation of their lands ; in return for lessons thought 
eqiudly valuable I7 the aarages, to whom they taught, 
along with gentler habits and morals, a better taste for 
music and the dance ! To aubdne the forest, of itself, 
to European bands, implied labors not unlike those of Her- 
cules. But the refugees, though a gentle race, were men 
of soul and strength, capable <^ great sacrifices, and pro- 
tracted self-denial. Accommodatii^ themselves with a pa- 
tient courage to the necwaities before them, they cheerfiil- 
ly undertook and accomplished their tasks. We have 
more than one lively picture among the early chronicletB 
of the distress and hardship iFhich they were compelled 
to encounter at the first. .But, in this particular, there 
was nothing peculiar in their situation. It differed in no 
respect fiom that which fell to the lot of all the early colo- 
nists m America. The toil of felling tiees, over whose 
heavy boughs and knotty anns the winters of centuries had 
passed; the constant danger &om noxious reptiles and 
beasts of {ffey, which, cculed in the~bush or crouching in 
the brake, lurked day and night, in wuting for the in- 
cautious victim ; and, moat insidious and &tal enemy of 
all, the malaria of the swamp, of the rank and affluent soil, 
for the first time Imd open to the son ; these are all only 
the ordinary evils which encountered in America, at the 
very threshold, the advances of European civilisation. 
That the Huguenots should meet these toils and dangers 
with the sinews and the hearts of men, was to be expect- 
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ed from their paat experience and hiM<ny. The^ bad en- 
dured too nuuiy and too aap«rior evils in the old wt^d, to 
be discoimged by, at to Bhrink fiom, anj o£ those which 
hung upon th^ in^^iess in the new. like the baidf 
Kriton, whwu, under the circumstances, we may readily aD|^ 
poM them to have nnulated, they addressed themselves, 
with little murmtiring, to the tasks befiwe thun. We 
have, at the hands of one of their number, — a lady bora and 
raised in affluence at biHne, — a lively and touching picture 
of the aufierings and datiee, which, in Carolina, at that 
periodjoeitfaer sexnoragewaspermittedtoescape. "After 
our arriral," she writes, "we sufibred every kind of evil. , 
In about e^hteeu montiu our eld» brother, unaccustomed 
to the hard labor we were obliged to undergo, died of a 
ferer. Since leaving France, ^e had experienced every 
kind of affliction, disease, pestilence, &mine, pover^ and 
hard labor ! I have been for ox months together without 
tasting hreaul, working the grouitd like a slave ; and I have 
even passed three oi four years without always having it 
when I wauted it. I should never have done were I to 
attempt to detail to you all our adventures."* 

We may safely conclude that there was no exaggeration 
in this picture. The lot of all the refugees seems to have 
been very equally severe. Men and womeq, old and young, 
strove together in the most menial and laborious occupa- 
tions. But, as courage and virtue usually go hand in hand 
with industry, the three are apt to triumph together. Such 
was the history in the case of the Carolina Huguenots. If 
the labor and the Buffering were great, tiie fruits were proS' 
perily. They were more. Honors, distinction, a goodly 

• The narrative of Mrs. Judith Manigault, wife of Peter Ma- 
nifsnlt, as quoted hy Ramsay.— HiN. 8. C. Vol. I, p., 4. For a 
graphic detail of the asnal dtfficultiea and dangers attending iha 
escape of the Hofuenots from France, at the period of m^ra- 
tioa, see the firat portion of Ihia letter 
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name, and the lore of those around them, have blessed 
their posterity, many of whom rank with the nohlest citi- 
zens that were ever reared in America. In a few years 
after their first settlement, their forest homes were crowned , 
with a degree of comfort, which is described as very far su- 
perior to that in the osual enjoyment of the British colonists. 
They were a more docile and tractable race ; not so rest- 
less, nor — though this may seem difficult to imderstand to 
those who consider their past lustory — so impatient of fo- 
reign control. Of their condition in Carolina, we have a 
brief but pleasing picture from the hands of John Lawson, 
then surveyor-general of the province of North Carolina.* 
This gentleman, in 1701, just eleven years after its settle- 
ment, made a prt^ress through that portion of the Hugue- 
not colony which lay immediately along the Santee. The 
passages which describe his approach to the country which 
they occupied, the hospitable reception which they gave 
. him, the comforts they enjoyed, the gentleness of their hab- 
its, the simplicity of their lives, and their solicitude in be- 
half of strangers, are necessary to fimibh the moral of those 
fortunes, the beginning of which was so severe and peril- 
ous. " There are,*' says he, " about seven^ families seat- 
ed on this river, who Rve as decently and happily at ang 
plataers »« Iheat totUhward parts of America. The French 
being a temperate, indialrioua people, some of them bringii^ ' 
v»7 little of effects, t/et, by their endsavors and mtUnal anial- 
ance among themsehes (which is highly to be commended), 

* LawBon's " Journal of a Thousand Miles' Travel among: the 
Indians, from South to North Carolina," is a work equally rare 
and interesting. This nnforionate man fell a victim to his 
official dutiea. He wan confooaded, by the savages, with the 
govenunent which he represented, aod sacrificed to their fmy, 
under the charge of depriving them, by his sarveys, of their land. 
He was made. captive wiih the Baron de Graffenreid. The 
latter escaped, btit Lawson was snbjecled to the fire-tortnre. 
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Itaee ou/ririp/ our EngH^ v>ho broitghl with them larger for- 
ttmei, though (as it aeems) less eodeavor to m&nage their 
tolenttothebeRtadvantt^. Tis admirable to aee what time 

and iDduBtiy Trill (with Grod'a bleanng) efiect," be 

. . . . " We lay all that night at Mods. Eagee't (Hnger), 
and the next morning set out farther, to go the remainder 
of our voyage by land. At ten o'clock we paosed over a 
narrow, deep swamp, having left the thi«e Indian men and 
one woman, that had piloted the canoe frt«n Ashley river, 
having hired a Sewee Indian, a tall, lus^ fellow, who car- 
ried a pack of our clothes, of great weight. Notwithstand' 
iag his burden, we had much ado to keep pace with him. 
At noon we came up with several French plantatiwis. 
Meeting with several creeks by the way, the Frtnch were 
very officiout in attuting us teith iheir raiaU doriet to pan 
over these walers : whom we met coming &om their church, 
being all of them very clean and decent in their apparel; their 
houaea and plantations suitable tn neatness and contriBonce. 
They are all of the same opinion with the church of Gene- 
va,* there being no difierence among them concerning the 
ponctilios of their Christian &ith ; which union hath pro- 
pagated a happy and deHghtfitl concord in all other matters 
throughout thcwhok neighborhood; Hvmg amongst themtelees 
as one tribe or kisub^, every one making it his business to be 
assutant to the wants of his countrymen, preserving his estate 
. and rtputaHon with the same exactness and concern as he does 
his own : all seeming to share in the misfortunes, and rejoice 
at the advance and rise of thHr brethren. Lawson fitly 

• " The inhabitants [of St. James, otherwise French Santee) 
petitioned the Assembly, in ITOS, to have their settlement made 
a parish ; and, at the same time, expressed their desire of beinK 
united to the Charch of England, whose doctrines and disciplina 
Ihej professed highly to esteem. The Assembly passed an aci, 
April 9, 1706, to erect the French seltlcment of Santee into a 
fUiBb."—Dalcho'$ IRttoricdl AumiM, ch. ix., p. 290. 
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condadM hii icooast of the Mttlen npoa the Santee, b; 
deferibiag them u " s rery kind, loving, and a&Ue peo- 
I^" — ft chancier which it hu been the h^)py aolicitade 
of their descendants to maintain to the present day.* 

A more delight^ picture than this of Mr. Lawsoa, could 
Dot well be drawn by the social perfectionist. The rational 
beauty of the Tolunlaiy ^tem could not find a h^jaer 
Uloiti^km ; and, duly im|»«ssed with its loreUness, we 
shall cease to wonder at the instances c£ excellenca, eqnally 
frequent and admirable, which rose up among this little 
groap of exiles, to the good fortune of the country which 
gave them shelter, and in attestation of their owD virtuea. 
But this happy result was due entirely to their training. 
It would be wonderful, indeed, if such an education, toil 
and watch, patient endurance of sickness and sufiering, 
suatuned only Ity sympathy with one another and a htimble 
reliance upon divine mercy, should not produce many per* 
feet characters — mui like Francis Muion, the beantifbl 
symmetry of whose moral stmctare leaves us nothing to 
r^fret in the analysis of his life. Uncompromising in the 
cause of truth, stem in the prosecution of his duties, haidy 
and iearleai as the soldier, he was yet, in peace, equally 
gentle uid compassionate, pleased to be merciful, glad and 
ready to fwgive, sweetly patient of mood, and distinguished 
throughout by such prominent virtues, that, while always 
sore <d the a&ctions of followers and comrades, he was 
not leas secure in the unforced confidence oi fais enemies, 
among whom his inte^^ and mercy were proverbial, fiy 
their fruits, indeed, shall we know this communis, the 

* Bee " A new Voya^ to Carolina, conlaining the exact de- 
BCiiption and natnral history of that eomnry, &c. ; and a jonroeT 
of a ihomand mileii, traveUed through sfveral aaiiooBof IndiauH. 
Bj John LavEOB, Oeut., SorTeyoT-Oeneral of North Carolina. 
London, 1709." 
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lustory of which furnishes as tine a c<Hnnieiitai:y upon the 
benefit of good social training for the yonng^-«xample and 
precept happily keeping concert with the ordinaiy necean- 
ties and peiformanceB of life, the one supported by the 
manliest courage, the other guided by the noblest princi- 
jde — m any upon record." 

When our traveller turned his back upon this " Idnd, 
loving, and s&ble people," to pursue his journey into 

* Ii is one of the qoBlificatioDS of the dslight which the histo- 
rian feels while eaga^d in the detoiU of those grateful episode! 
which freqaeatly reward his progress Ibroagh mostjr chronicles, 
to find himself suddenly arrested in his narrative by some of 
those rode interruptions by which rinlenee and injustice disfigure 
BO frequently, in the march of history, the beanly of its portraits. 
One of these occurs to as in this eonnection. Our HagoenoE 
settlers on the Sanlee were not long soffered to pursue a career 
of unbroken prosperity. The Tery fad thai they prospered — 
that, in the language of Mr. Lawsoa, " they ontstript our Eng- 
lish," when placed in like circamslauces — that they were no 
longer desolate and dependent, and had grown Tigoroos, and 
perhaps wanton, in the smiles of fortune — was quite enongh lo 
re-awaken in the bosoms of " our Euglish" the- ancient national 
grndge upon which they had so often fed before. The prejndices 
asd hostilities which had prevailed for centuries between their 
respeeliva nations, constiinted no sroall part of the moral slock 
which the latter had broaghl with them into the wilderness. 
This feeling was farther heightened, al'least maintained, by the 
' bet that France and England had contrived to conlinae their old 
. warfare in the New World ; aad, while French emissaries were 
busy in the back parts of the colony, stimulating the Creeks and 
Cherokees to hostility, it was perhaps natural enough that the 
Biglish, whose frontiers were continaally ravaged in conse- 
quence, should find it easy to confound the " porlejMwu," their 
enemies, with those, their neighbors, who spoke the same unpo- 
polar language. It is not improbable, on the other hand, that 
the Hnguenot settlers were a little too exclusive, a little lot 
tenaciotis of their peculiar habits, manners, and language. They 
did not suffer themselves to assimilate with their neighbors ; but, 
maintaining the policy by which they had colonized in a body, 
had been a little too anxious to preserve themselves as a Riugular 
and separate pe<9le. In Ihis respect they were not unlike the 
English pmitans, in whom and their descendants, this passion 
' * s has always been thought a son of merit, 
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North CaroliDa, hia fint forward step wm into a howling 
wildentew The Saotee BetUement, though but forty miles 
diitant bom Charleaton, was a fr(»)d« — all bejrond ww 
wiate, thicket utd forest, filled with nnkDown and fearful 
animalB, and 

" sliding reptiles of tbe gromid, 
Startlinglf beaatiTol,"— 
which the footstep of man dreaded to distorb. Of the 
wild beasts by which it was tenanted, a single further 
extract fcota the journal of Mi. Lawson will give va a 
sufficient and striking idea. He has left the Santee settle- 
ments hat a nngle day — probably not more than fifteen 
miles. His Indian companion has made for his suj^r a 
bountifiil provision, having killed three &t turkeys in the 
apace of half an hour. " When we were all asleep," saya 
our traveller, " in tiie begimung of the night, we were 
awakened with the dismallest and most hideous noiae thai 
ever pierced my eais. This sudden surprisal incapacitat«ii 
us of guessing what this threatening noise might proceed 

appealinc; very much (o their self-emeem and pride. la the case 
of the Frendi colonists, whether Ibe &nlt was theirs or not, the 
evil resnlts of being, or making themselves, a icpanUe peo[d«, 
were soon perceptible. They were sttbjected to variotis political 
and social disabilities, and so odious had they become to their 
British neighbors, that John Archdale, one of the proprietors, a 
man like Wm. Fenn (and by Qrahame, the historian, pronouDMd 
very far bis superior), equally beloved by all parties, as a man josl 
and fearless, was, when Qovernor of the CDlooy, compelled to 
deny them representation in the colonial Assembly, nnd« pe- 
nalQr of making invalid all his attempts at proper goveniment. 
Under this bnmiliating disability the Hagaenots lived and labored 
for a considerable period, imiil the propriety of their lives, the 
parity of their virtties, and their iTeqnently-tried fidelity in the 
cause of the cotmtry, forced the majority to be jast. Ad act, 
parsed in 1696, making all aliens, tJLen inhabitants, iTec — enabling 
them to hold lands and to claim the sane as heirs — according 
liberty at eooscience to all Christians (except Papists], Ac. — 
placed oar reftigees on a fooling of equality with the rest o€ th* 
bibabiiants, and put an end to the old hostilities between them. 
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fixrni ; but our Indian pilot (who knew these paria very 
veil) acquunted <u that it was custonutiy to hear nieh 
musick along that swamp^de, there being endless nnm- 
bers of panthers, tygers, wolTes, and other beasts of i»e7, 
which take this swamp fot their abode in the day, coming 
in whole droves to hnnt the deer in the night, "■■Iring this 
fiightfiil ditty till day appears, then all is still as in othw 
[daces." — Page 26, 

Less noisy, except in battle, bat even more fearful, were 
die halthuman possessms of the same regimu, the savagea, 
who, at that period, in almost countless tribes or &milies, 
hovered around the habitations of the European Alwaya 
restless, commonly treacherous, warring or preponng Gx 
war, the red men required of the white borderer the vigi- 
lance of on instinct which was never to be allowed repose. 
This fiirmshed an additicmal school for the moral and 
pineal training of our young Huguenots. In this school, 
without question, the swamp and forest partisans of a 
future day took some of their first and most valuable 
lessons m war. Here they learned to be watchful and 
drcoinspect, cool in dai^r, steady in advance, heedful of 
every movement of the foe, and — ^which is of the very last 
importance in such a country and in such a war&re as it 
indicates — happily dextrous in emergencies to seize upMi 
the momentaiy casualty, the sudden chance — to convert 
the most ti-rial circumstance, the most ordinary agent, into 
a means of extrication or ofi^nce. It was in this last res- 
pect particularly, in bemg quick to see, and prompt to 
avul themselves of the happy chance or instrument, that 
the partisans of the revolution in the southern colonies, 
under Marion and others, asserted their vast superiority 
over the invader, and maintained th^ ground, and obtuned 
their final trium[^,in spite of every inequality of arms and 
mmibers. 
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The MarioB nunily. — Birth of Francis Marion.— His Toulh.— 
Shipwreck. 

We have dwelt upon the Huguenot Settlement in Caro- 
lina, somewhat more largely than our immediate subject 
would seem to require. Our apology must be found in the 
obvious importance aud beauty of the fact, could this be 
shown, that the character of Francis Marion was in truth 
a remarkable illustration, in all its parts, of the moral na- 
ture which prerailed in thia little colony of exiles : that, 
from the harmony existing among them, their purity of 
conduct, propriety of sentiment, the modes^ of their de- 
portment and the firmness of their virtues, he most natu- 
rally drew all the components of his own. Hb hardihood, 
elastic!^, great courage and admiiable dexterity in war, 
were also the natural results of their frontier position. 
We do not pretend that his acquisitions were at all peculiar 
to himself. On the contrary, we take for granted, that 
every distinguished person will^ in some considerable de- 
gree, betray in his own mind and conduct, the most strik- 
ing of those characteristics, which mark the community in 
which he has had his early tmning ; that his actions will, 
in great measure, declare what sort of moral qualities have 
been set before his eyes, not so much by his immediate 
family, as by the society at large in which he lives ; that 
he will represent that socie^ rather than his i 
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fomily, as it ia &e natuie of superior minds to rush out 
of the narrow circles of domestic life ; and that his whole 
aner-performEmces, eren where he may appear in the garb 
and guise of the reformer, will indicate in Dumerous yital 
respects, the tastes and temper of the very people whose 
alteration and improvement he seelcs. The memoir Qp(ni 
which we are about to enter, will, we apprehend, justify 
the preliminary chapter which has been given to the history 
itfthe Huguenots upon the Santee. Benjamin Marion, the 
.grandfather of our subject, was one of those who left 
France in 1690. His son, named Gabriel, married 
Esther Cordes, by whom he had six children, of 
whom but one was a daughter.* Francis Marion wat 
tSe~iair~%]ik_ was bom at Winyah, near Georgetown^ 
South Carohna, in 173S ; a remarkable year, as, in a sister 
colony (we are not able to say how nearly at the same 
time), it gave birth to Georgb WASHiHOTON^This coinci* 
dence, which otherwise it might seem impertinent to notica 
here, derives some importance from the fact that it doei 
not stand alone, but is rendered impressive by others, to 
be shown as we proceed ; sot to speak of the striking 
moral resemblances, which it will be no disparagement to 
the fame of the great Vii^;iman to trace between the two. 
^Tbe infancy of Marion was unpromising. At birth he 
was puny and diminutive in a remarkable degree. Weema, 
in his peculiar fashion, writes, *' I have it from good au- 
thority, that this great soldier, at his birth, was not larger 

* Weemi sprnks of six children only, nsniing all the loni, and 
(be rinile dKQghter. Of her, liefmntily sayi. "I h&ve never lieaid 
what Mcame ; but for his four brothers, I am happy' to itale, that 
Ihougli not Cbrmidable ai loldiere, they were very amiable as citi- 
HDi." James telli ua of two daugbters, not naming eitber, but de> 
■eribing them at " grandmolheia of the bmilies of tbe Mitchelti, of 
Georgetown, and of tbe Dwights, fomurljr of (be same place, bat 
DOW of St. Stephen's parish." Such particularity might be pr^ 
famed to settle tbe question ; yet he seems to have been in eiror. 
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ibaa a New Sngland lobster, and uaght easily enou^ 
hare been put into a quart pot." It was certainly aa lit- 
tle supposed that he should ever live to manhood, as that 
he should tbeu become a hero. But, by the time that be 
had reached his twelfth year, his constitution underwent a 
chai^. His health became good. The bracing exercises 
and hardy employments of country life invigorated his 
frame, and with this improvement brought with it a rare 
increase of energy. He grew restless and impatient. The 
tendency of his mind, which was so largely developed in 
the partisan exercises of after years, now b^an to exhibit 
itself. Under this impulse he conceived a dislike to the 
staid and monotonous habits of rural life, and resolved upon 
seafaring as a vocation. Such, it may be remarked, vas 
abo the early passion of Washington ; a passion rather 
uncommon in the history of a southern farmer's boy. In 
the case of Washington the desire was only overcome at 
the solicitations of his mother. The mother of Marion, 
in like manner, strove to dissuade her son from this early - 
inclination. She did not succeed, however, and when 
scarcely sixteen, he embarked in a small vessel for the 
West Indies. [Th e particulars of this voyage, with the ex- 
ception of the mode in which it terminated, have eluded 
our inquiry. We have looked for the details in vain. 
The name of the vessel, the captain, the port she sailed 
from, have equally escaped our search. To the wanton 
destruction of private and public records by the British, to- 
gether with the heedless improvidence of heads of familiea 
in the South, we owe this poverty of historical resource^ 
The voyage must have been taken somewhere about the 
year 1747-S. At that period there were perils of the sea 
to which the mariner is not oflen exposed at the present 
day. The waters of the Gulf of Mexico, in particular, 
were covered with pirates. The rich produce of New 
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Spain, the West Indies, and the Soutliern Colonies of the 
English, were tare temptations. The privateers of Spain 
and France, a sort of legalized pirates, hung about the 
ports of Carolina, frequently subjecting them to a condi- 
tion of blockade, and sometiioes to forced contributions. 
In the occasional absence of the British armed resseis ap- 
pointed for the protection of these ports, the more enter- 
prising and spirited among their citizens freqaently fitted 
out their own cruiaets, drawing them, for this purpose, 
fiom the merchant service ; manning them in person, and 
requiting themselves for their losses of merchandize by the 
occasional capture of some richly laden galleon &om New 
Spain. No doubt the imagination of young Marion was 
fired by hearing of these exploits. The sensation produced 
in the community, by the injuries done to its commerce, 
in all prob^ility gave the direction to his already excited 
and restless disposition. /it does not-appear, however, that 
Marion's first and only voyage was made in an armed ves- 
ael. Such, we may well suppose, would have been his 
desire ; but the period when he set forth to procure ser- 
vice upon the seas, may not have been auspicious. He 
may have reached the seaport a moment too soon or too 
late, and the opportunities of this kind were necessarily in- 
freqaent in a small and frontier city, whose commerce lay 
mostly in the hands of strangers. His small size and puny 
appearance must have operated very mnch against his 
hopes of obtaining employment in a service which particu- 
larly calls for manhood and muscle. In what capacity, or 
in what sort of vessel he objained a berth, we are left 
wholly to conjecture. Choosing the sea as a vocation, 
and laudably resolved on acquiring a proper knowledge 
of his business (as from what we know of his charac- 
ter, we may suwose was the case), he most probably went 
before the mast] His first and only voyage was unfbrta- 
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Date. The ship in which he sailed was no doabt equally 
frail and small. She foundered at sea, whether going or 
leturning is not said ; in consequence, we are told, of in- 
juries received &om the stroke of a whale, of the thorn- 
back species. So suddenly did -she sink, that her crew, 
only six in number, had barely time to save themselres. 
They escaped to the jolly boat, saving nothing but their 
lives. They took with them neither water nor provisions ; 
and for six days, hopeless of succor, tliey lay tossing to 
and fro, upon the bald and cheerless ocean. Adc^, which 
swam to them from the sinking vessel, was sacrificed to 
their hunger. His raw flesh was their only food, his blood 
their only drink, during this distressing period. Two of 
their number perished miserably.' The survivors, on the 

• Weems represeols ihe captain and mate, as throwing them- 
selves overboard in a state of phrcazy, and there is nothing 
improbable or lumatursl in the ftatement. Privation of food, 
Ihe uai^ of salt water, and exposure in an open boat to a burning 
Sim, might verjr well produce such an eSett. The only difficul- 
ty, however, consists in the simple fact that we hare no other 
authority for the statement. Jamen i? sileol on the point, and 
coDteuls himself with simplf stating the death of two of the 
craw. Weems, however, adds that of two others, whose end re- 
ceives, as usual, quite n dnuuatic finish at hja hands. He aaffen 
none to live but "little Marion," and, in the ezubeiance of his imagi- 
natioo, actually goes so far as to describe the particular food, 
" chocolate and turtle broth," by which the youthful hero is re- 
cruited and recovered. By this he desinis to show, more em- 
phatically, the immediate interposition, in his behalf, of an es- 
pecial providence. The tmlb is, that any attempt at details 
where so little is known to have been preserved, mlist necessa- 
rily,- of itself, subject to doubt any narrative not fortified by the 
most conclusive evidence. Unfortunately for the reverend his- 
torian, his known eccentricities as a writer, and fondness for 
hyperbole, must always deprive his books — though remarkably 
useful and interesting to the young — of any authority which 
might be claimed for them as histories. As fictions from histo- 
ry, lively and romantic, they are certainly very astonishing per- 
formances ; have amnsed and benefited thousands, and entitle 
the writer to a rank, in a peculiar walk of letters, which haf not 
Tet been assigned him. 
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■eTetrth day, were fonnd and taken up by a passing tbh^, 
nonrished carefiilly aikd finally restored to their homes. 

Fraacis Marion was one of these suiriTors. The puny 
boy lived Uirough the tenors and sufferings linder whidi 
the Strang men perished. So intense vere their su^rings, 
Mt4eiriblc the trid, that it will not greatly task the 
imagqiattOb to recognize in the preservation of the youth,— 
lookiog to his futtuf usefulness — ^the agency of a special 
proridence. The boy was preserved for other times and 
fortunes ; and, in returning to his mother, was perhaps 
better prepared to heed her entreaties that he should 
atundon all idea of an element, from which his escape had 
been so hazardous and narrow. It was well for himself and 
cooBtry that he did so. It can scarcely be conjectured that 
his achievements on the sea would have been half so 
forttmate, or half so honorable to himself and coifitry, as 
tluee which are now coufdedwith his name. 

RettHuing to'his home and parents, young Mari^ sunk 
once more into the humble condition of the brmer. His 
healtb and strength bad continued to improve. His ad- 
ventores by sea had served, seemingly, to complete that' 
change for the better, in his physical man, which had been 
so happily begun on land ; and, subduing his roving incli- 
aaiiooa, we hear of him only, in a period of ten years, as a 
tiller of the earth. In this vocaticHi he betrayed that 
diligent attention to his duties, that patient hardihood, and 
calm, equable temper, which distinguished his deportment 
in every part <f his career^ He is re|»«sented as equaUy 
industrious and success^ as a &rmer. The resources of 
hia fiumly seem to hate been very modente. There were 
several cluldiai, and before Fr^tois was yet twenty-five 
years of age, he lost his &ther. ' bi 1768 he was planting 
widi his mother and brotlier Gabriel, near Friarsmis Look 
on the Santae Canal., In L7S0 they~sepsMt«A. Oahrifll'.- 
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removed to Belle Isle — the place vhere the mortal re- 
mains of FrandA Marion now repose— while the latter 
settled at a place called Pond Bluff io the Pariah of St 
John. This place he continued to hold duiii^ life. It ia 
still pointed out to the trareller as Marion's plantation, 
and is the more remaritable, as it Ues within cannon shot 
of the battle ground of £utaw, which hia valor and con- 
duct contributed to render ao justly famous in the hbtoijr 
of his native state. During this long period of repose — the 
interval between his shipwreck, and retnovai to Pond 
Bluff, — ^we are only left to conjecture his employments. 
Beyond his agricultural labors, we may suppone that his 
chief tasks were the cultivation of his mind, by close ap- 
plication to those studies which, in the condition of the 
country, sparsely settled, and without teat^rs, were usual- 
ly very inadequately urged. It does not aj^»ear that his 
acquiaitions in this respect were more valuable than could 
be afibrded at the present day by the simplest grammar- 
school of the country. Here again we may trace the re- 
semblance between hia career and that of Washington. 
Equally denied the advantages oi education, they equally 
drew from the great mothei^-sources of nature. Thrown 
upon their own thoughts, taught by observation and ex- 
perience — ^the same results of charactvr, — firmness, temper- 
ance, good sense, sagacious foresight, and deliberate 
prudence — became conspicuous in the conduct and career 
of both. In the fbrtuoes of neither — in the several tasks 
allotted to them, — in their various situations, — did their 
deficiencies of education appear to qualify their successes, 
or diminish the respect and admiration of those around 
them, — a siagolar &ct, as indicative equally of the raodesfy, 
the good sense, and the superior intrinsic worth of both of 
these distinguished persons. In the case oi Marion, his 
vant of education neither lessened hia en^;ies, or con- 
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fidence in himself, nor baffled any of hia natural endow- 
ments. On the contraiy, It left his talents free to their 
natural direction. These, it is probable, were never of a 
kind to derive, or to need, many advant^es Irom a very 
superior or sdentific education. His mind was rather 
jHractical than subtile — his genius prompted him to action, 
rather than to study, — and the condition and necessities of 
the comitry, calling for the former rather than the latter 
character, readily reconciled him to a deficiency the im 
portance of which he did not ieel. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Huion a FMuer. — Totuteen In the Cherokee CamptigB. 

Tkou die readineBS with which f oong; MuioB yielded 
himself to the entreaties of his mother, and resumed the 
occnpatioiis of agriculture, and ftxim the quiet and perse- 
rering iadastry with which he pursued them for a peiiod 
of nearly or quite ten yean, it might be supposed that 
the impatience and restlessness of mood, which had for- 
merly led him to revolt at the staid drodgeiy of rural life, 
had been entirely ezUngfUshed in his bosom. But soch 
was not the case. It was only (ubdued, and slumberii^ 
for a season, ready to awaken at the first opportunity, 
with all the vigor and freshness of a favorite passion. 
That opportunity was at hand. Events were in progress 
which were to bring into the field, and prepare by the 
veiy best sort of training, for the most noble trials, the 
great military genius of the Partisan. At the opening of 
the year 1769, the colony of South Carolina was on the 
eve of an Indian war. The whole frontier of the Southern 
Frorincea, fivm Pennsylraiua to Georgia, was threatened 
by the aavagea, and the scalping-knife had already begun 
its bloody work upon the weak and unsuspecting borderers. 
The French had been conquered upon the Ohio. Forta 
Fronlenac and Dnqneane had &llen. British and Pro- 
vincial vakw, aided by strcH^ bodies of Cherokee wairion, 
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hod everywhere placed the flag of Britain above the for- 
tresses of France. With its elevation, the Indian allies of 
the French sent in their adhesion to the conquerors ; and, 
their work at an end, the Cherokee auxiliaries of Britain 
prepared to retnrn to their homes, covered with their 
savage trophies, and adequately rewarded for their services. 
It happened, unfortunately, that, while passing along the 
frontiers of Virginia, the Cherokees, many of whom had 
lost their horses during the campaign, supplied themselves 
rather unscrupulously &om the pastures of the colonists. 
With inconsiderate anger, the Vii^nians, forgetting the 
late valuable services of the savages, rose upon their foot- 
steps, slew twelve or fourteen of their warriora, and made 
prisoners of as many more. This rash and ill-advised 
severity aroused the nation. The young warriors flew to 
arms, and pouring their active hordes upon the frontier 
settlements, proceeded to the work of slaughter, without 
pausing to discriminate between the offending and the 
innocent. The emergency was pressing, and Governor 
Lyttleton, of South Carolina, called out the militia of the 
-province. They were required to rendezvous at the Con- 
garees, about one hundred and forty miles from Charleston. 
To this rendezvous Francis Marion repaired, in a troop of 
provincial cavalry commanded by one of his brothers.* 
But he was not yet to flesh his maiden valor upon the 
enemy. The prompt preparation of the Carolinians had 
somewhat lessened the appetite of the savages for war. 
Perhaps their own prepairations were not yet sufficiently 
complete to make them hopeful of its issue.. The young 
warriors were recalled from the frontiera, and a deputation 
of thirty-two chiefs set out for Charleston, in order to pro- 
jutiate the anger of the whites, and arrest the threatened 
invasion of their country. Whether they were sincere in 
• Jndge James' Life of Marion, p. 17. 
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tlieir pn^fessions, or simply came for the purpose of de- 
Inding and disumiiig the CaroUniana, is a question with 
the historians. It is certain that Governor Lyttleton 
doubted their sincerity, refiised to listen to their explaiift- 
tioDS, and, carrying them along with him, rather as host- 
ages than as commissioners in sacred trust, he proceeded 
to meet the main body of his army, already assembled at 
the Congsrees. The treatment to which they were thos 
subjected, filled the Cherokee deputies with indignation, 
which, with the uaual artifice of the Indian, they yet con- 
trired to suppress. But another indiscreet proceeding <rf 
the Governor added to the passion which they felt, and 
soon baffled all their powers of concealment. In resuming 
the march for the nation, he put them into formal custo- 
dy, placed a captain's guard over them, and in this manner 
hurcted them to the frontiers. Whatever may have been 
the merits of this mor^ment as a mere military precau- 
tion, it was of very bad policy in a civil point of view. 
It not only degraded the Indian chie& in their own, but in 
the eyes of their people. His captives deeply and openly 
resented this indignity and breach of iaith ; and, brooding 
in sullen feroci^ over the di^race which ibey sufiered, 
meditated in silence those schemes of vengeance which 
they subsequently brought to a fearfhl maturity. But 
though thus impetuous and impmdent, and though press- 
ing forward as if with the most determined purposes, 
Lyttleton was in no mocrd fer war. His policy seems to 
have contemplated nothing further than the alarm of the 
Indians. Neither party was exactly ripe for the final 
issue. The Cherokees needed time for preparation, and the 
V Governor, with an army ill disciplined and imperfectly- 
armed, found it politic, when on the very confines of the 
enemy's country, to do that which he might very well 
have done in Charieston — list^i to terms of accMumodation. 
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Havisg sent for Attakulla^allah, tbe wise man of tbe 
n&tion, who had always been the stannch friend of the 
whites, he made his complaints, and declared his readiness 
for peace ; — demanding, however, as the only condition oil 
whicbvit could be granted, that twenty-four men of the 
patioa should be delivered to him, to be disposed of as he 
should think proper, by death or otherwise, as an atone- 
ment for that number of Carolinians, massacred in the late 
foray of tbe savageg. A treaty was effected, but with 
some difficulty on these terras. Compliance with this 
requisition was not so easy, however, on the part of the 
Cherokee chie&. The moment it was understood, the 
great body of their people fled to the mountains, and the 
ntimber of hostages could be secured cmly bylhe detention 
of twenty-two of those chiefs already in &e Governor's 
custody. The captives were placed, for safe keeping, at 
the frontier fort of Prince George. 

But tbe natural sense of tbe savage is not inferior to that 
by which the lavrs of the civilized are prescribed, in their 
dealings with one another. The treaty thus extorted from 
their leaders, while in a state of duresse, was disregarded 
by the great body of the naUon. They watched their op- 
portunily, and, scarcely had the Governor disbanded his 
forces, when the wtur-whix>p resounded from the firontien. 

Fort Prince George was one of the most remote of a 
chain of military posts by which the intercourse was main- 
tuiied between tbe several white settlements of the sea- 
board and tbe interior. It stood on the banks of the Isud- 
diga Rivet, about three hundKl miles from Charleston, 
within gunshot of the Jndian towTof £eowee. This post, 
to Vhich the Cherokee hostages were carried, was defend- 
ed by cumon, and maintained by a small force under Colo- 
nel Cotymore. It was in diis neighborhood, and, as it 
were in ^^BJice of this force, that the war was begnn 
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Fourteen vhites wf^re massacred at a blow, wtthtn a mile 
of this Btatioo. This was followed up by a gtratagem, by 
which Occonostota, one of the principal warriors, aimed 
to obtun possession of the fort. Pretendii^ to hare some- 
thing of importance to commuiicate to the commander, he 
dispatdied a woman who had usually obttuned access to 
the station, to solicit an interview wiUi him. This was to 
lake place on the banks of the river. Meanwhile the 
sav^e prepared his ambush. Cotymore imprudently a»- 
sented to the meeting, and, attended by Lientenants Bell 
and Foster, walked down towards the river, from the oppo- ■ 
site side of which Occonostota addressed him. While 
they spoke, the Indian was seen to wave a bridle over big 
head. This was the signal agreed upon with the ambushed 
warriors. At this signal they rose and poured in their fire. 
Cotymore was sl^ on the spot, and his companions 
wounded.. But the sarages &iled to get possession of the 
fort. Suspecting a concerted moyement among the hosta- 
ges, by which they would co-operate with the assailing foe 
without, the officer in command of the fort gave orders to 
secure them with irons. The attempt to obey these or- 
ders ended in a bloody tr^edy. The Indians resisted with 
arms, and, stabbing three of the soldiers, so exaspeiated 
the rest, already excited by the murd6r of their captain, 
that they fell upon the miserable wretches and butchered 
them to a man. 

This unhappy event, completing what the indiscreet 
severities of Governor ^ttleton had begun, united the 
whole nation of Cberolo^ in war. There bad been a 
strong party fiivorabte to peace, and friendly to the whites. 
This unf<Mtunate proceeding involved the loss of this party 
' The hostages were among their chief men, and scarcely a 
family in the nation but tost a relative br friend in their 
They were now unanimous for battle ; and, 
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numerous parties rushing simultaneously down upon tbf 
frontiers, baffled the courage and jxevented the flight of 
the fugitives. They fell without distinction upon men, 
women and children. " Such as fled to the woods and e» 
c^wd the scalping-knife, perished of hunger. . . . Ever] 
day brought fresh accounts to the capital of their ravages, 
moiders and desolations. But while the back settlers 
looked to their governor for relief, the small-pox raged to 
such a degree m town that few of the militia could be pre- 
vailed upon to leave their distressed femilies to serve the 
public."" Lyttleton, meanwhile, by whom all the mis- 
chief was occasioned, was made Governor of Jamaica, and 
the chatge of the colony devAlved on William Bull, a na- 
tive — "a man of great integrity and erudition." In the 
almost hopeless condition of the proviuc«, her sisters, 
North Carolina and Virginia, raised seven troops of rangers 
for the frontiers ; and Colonel Montgomery, afterwards 
Earl of E^lintoun, was dispatched from Canada, with a 
battalion of Highlanders and four companies of Royal 
Scots. Before the end of April, 1760, the camp of ren- 
dezvous for a new invasion of the Cherokee territories was 
established at Monk's Comer. Meanwhile, the health of 
Carolina had undergone some improvement, and the gen- 
tlemen of the country were not idle. They turned out in 
force as volnnteers, and under the spirited direction of 
Governor Bull, the whole disposable force of the province 
was put in requisition. Among these, it is not so sure, bat 
is believed, that Francb Marion once more made his ap- 
pearance as a volunteer. From what we know of his cha- 
racter, his temperament, and that unsatisfied craving wliich 
he seems to have shown from the beginning for snch ex- 
eilements, it is reasonable to infer his presence in the field. 
But, though asserted by tradition, we confess that the 
• Hewstt'ft Hist S. C. 
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records are silent on tiie sul^ect. Unattiafactoiy u at 
that period they generally are, on this point they are paf< 
ticnlarly so ; and but that his share in this war, hefore its 
final conclusion, was not only unqnestionable but conspicu- 
ous, we should pass over the campaign of Montgomery, ■ 
with a simple reference to its results. 

The Cherokees, meanwhile, were not unobseirant of 
the pteparations and approaches of the Carolinians. Th«y 
gathered themselves up for defence, and in silence matur- 
ed their half civilized, half primitive modes of warfare 
This people, at the period of which we write, were a people 
of very superior endowments and resources to any of tbe 
neighboring savage nations. If less warlike, in the skajda 
sense of the word, than their rivals the Creeks, they '^'ere 
really more to b« feared, as it was in coDseqaence of their 
superior civilizatioD that they had lost some of their brute 
ferocity. If they were less reckless, they w^re better 
skilled ; if less frantic in their fiiry, they coupled it with 
a wary vindictireneM which roidered the b]ow mote &tal 
when it fell. The advances which they had made in civ- 
ilization had natnraUy increased &eir numbers ; while the 
novel tastes by which their wandering habits were diniin- 
ished, had necessarily added to their love of country, in add- 
ing to the resources and improvements by which its 
cmnforts and delfts were increased. Thus, neidier 
degraded by the lowest condition in which we &nd the 
human animal, nor enervated by the superior luxuries to 
which he may attain, &e Cherokee was perhaps at this 
time in possession of his greatest vigoi j not very remote, 
in his moral and physical condition, from the Roman when 
he overcame his Etrurian and Sabine neJgbbcH^. The 
Cherokees occupied a country equally br<)ad and beautiful. 
It lay in fertile valleys, green meadows, sunny slopes, 
and mighty forests, along the sides of lo% summits, that 
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circled their exteosire tenitoiy with natural fortressei 
of giant graDdeuT. Spreading from the Broad, or Chero- 
kee lirer, be^rond the Tennessee and the Savannah, it 
comprised every variety of soil and siu&ce, and while 
adapted in a high degree to the handa of the agriculturist, 
seemed almost as easily made secvire against the footsteps 
of invasion. Its apparent securities had made them iosoa 
lent. Their mountain recesses hod never known the 
^esence of this foe. Their fruits and fields, their villages 
and towns, with the exception of a district that lay upon 
the Atlantic slopes, were generally fenced in, and admirably 
protected, by wild and rugged masses of rocky mountains, 
natural defences, impenetrable, unless through certain 
passes which a few determined hearts might easily make 
good against twenty times their number. But the nu- 
merical force of this great aboriginal people seemed of 
itself snJSciently strong to promise security to their country. 
At the time of Montgomery's invasion they had no less than 
KXty-four towns and villages In an emergency, they could 
- send six thousand warriors Into the field. Many of these 
were armed with the weapons of European vrar&re — were 
accustomed to that warfare, and were thus doubly prepared 
to encounter the enemy in whose ranks they had received 
Aeir best military lessons. Such a force very far exceeded 
that of the Carolinians. Mustering but two thousand men, 
Col, Montgomery found it advisable to ui^ his march 
upon the nation with equal celerity and caution. Having 
reached a place called Twelve-mile River, within twenty 
miles of the Indian town of Estatoee, he advanced by night 
upon it, secretly, and with a tiew to its surprise. In his 
march, surrounding the town of Little Keowee, not a war- 
ri(v of the Cherokees escaped the sword. Hb success was 
less complete at Estatoee. The Indians, apprised of hia 
qtproach, with few exceptions, succeeded in making their 
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escape ; but tlie town, consbting of more than two hundred 
houses, and well stored with com, hogs, poultry and anunu- 
nition, perished m the flames. Shugaw Town and every 
other settlement in the " Lower Nation," shared the same 
&te. The lightning-like rapidity of the march had taken 
the sBTBges everywhere, in this part of the country, by 
surprise. They fled rather than fought, and while they 
lost everjrthing in the shape of property, but few of them 
were slain. They sought for shelter among their more 
numerous and better protected brethren of the mountains ; 
a people neither so • easily approached, nor so easily 
overcome. 

Montgomery,' having finished this part of his work bo 
successfully, hurried on to the rehef of Fort Prince George, 
which, from the time when their Clue& were so cruelly 
butchered within its walls, had been closely invested by a 
formidable force of Cherokeea. The fort was reheved. 
The Indians fled at his approach ; and, thinking that the 
severe chastbement which he had inflicted upon them, 
had inclined their hearts to peace, the General of the 
Carolinians paused in his progress, to give them an oppor- 
tonity to sue for it, as the former friends and allies of 
the English. But he had mistaken the stubborn nature of 
his foe. They were not sufficiently humbled, and it was 
resolved to march upon the "middle settlements." To 
this task, that which had been performed was compara* 
lively easy. They w'ere now to enter upon a differ- 
ent country, where the Indians were better prepared for 
them — nay, where they had prepared for them, — in all 
probability, to the neglect of the lower towns. Toilsome 
and full of peril was this march. Disma] and dense was 
the wilderness which they were now to penetrate. Bugged 
paths, narrow passes, gloomy thickets and dark ravines, 
encountered them in their houriy progress, calling for con- 
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stunt vigilance and the maintenance of all their courage 
Riren, fordable in unfrequent places and oreilooked bj 
{Keciintoas banks on either ride, crowned most commonly 
by dense and intricate masses of forest, through wluch 
and without a guide, out little aimy was compelled to 
pass, — presented opportunities for frequent ambush and ri- 
tack, in which, very inferior forces, if properly commanded, 
might, with little dangrer to themselves, overwhelm and 
utterly destrc^ an advanGiag enemy. Ifwas in such a 
region that the Cherokeea made their first and formidaUe 
stand. Within five miles of Etchoee, the nearest town of 
the middle settlements, the army of Montgomery approach- 
ed a low valleys clothed with a thicket so dense that the 
soldiers could scarcely discern objects three paces ahead. 
Through this thicket ran a muddy river, enclosed between 
steep banks of clay. This passage, where but few men 
could act in unison, was thd through which it became 
necessary that the army should proceed. It was the vei7 
f^t, which, over all others, a sagacious warrior would 
choose in which to place an ambush, or meet a superior 
assailant. Montgomery knew his enemy, end prepared for - 
the encounter. Captain Morrison, commanding a company 
of rangers, native maricsmen and well acquainted with the 
forest — was sent forward to ecout the thicket. His ad- 
vance was the signal for battle. Scarcely had he entered 
upon the dismal passage when the savages rose from their 
hiding-plnces and poured ia a severe fire. Morrison, with 
several of his men, periidied at the finft diacharge. Th^ 
were sustained by lAie Hght Inftntiy and Grenadiers, who 
boldly advanced T^tqn the wood in the face of ^e invisible 
foe. A heavy fire followed on both rides, the Cherokees, 
each with his eye upon his man, Ihe Carolinians aiming 
at the Sash of the eneniy'a gons. The pass waa disputed 
by the Wvaffm wHh a defpee «f «onikiat md «oai«ge. 
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which left the inue doubtful. The necessity was appuenl 
for extraordinary effort. The Royal Scots, who were in 
the rear, were now pushed forward to take possession of a 
rising ground on the right, while the Highlandera were 
marched forward to the immediate support of the In&ntry 
aikd Grenadiers. This moTement had the ef^t of bring- 
ing the enemy into close action. The bayonet stirred and 
laid bare the thicket The woods resounded with the 
shouts and yells of the Gherokees, but they no longer fell 
with terror upon the ear of the whites. They had grown 
fiuniliar. The savages yielded slowly as the bayonet ad- 
vanced. Suffering severely as they fled, they yet display- 
ed the native obstinacy of their race, — ^tujning upon the 
pursuer when they could, avuling themselves of tree or 
thicket to retard, by shot or stroke, the assailants ; and, 
even in flight, only so &r keeping ahead of the bayonet as 
to avoid its stroke. As he beheld this, Montgomery 
changed the head of his army, and advanced upon the 
town of Etchoee, which it had been their purpose to de- 
fend, and from which they now strove to divert him. This 
movement alarmed them for their wives and children. 
Their retreat becaiae a flight ; and, satisfied with having 
inflicted upon them this measure of punishment, the 
British General prepared to march back to Fort Prince 

This decision was the result of his exigencies. The 
situation of his army was neither a safe not an agreeable 
one. The victory was with the Carolinians, yet the af&ir 
was very far from decisive in its consequences. The 
enemy had only retired &om one advantageous positionto 
another. They waited his approach only to renew a con- 
flict in which even .victory mi^t be without its fruits. To 
gain a battle, unless a final one, was, with a force so small 
aa his, a matter of veiy doubtful advantage. He wu 
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already encumbered wiUi his wounded, to furnisli honea 
for whom, he was compelled to discard, and to destroy, a 
large quantity of the proriBiona necessaiy lot the army. 
What remained was measured with a nice reference to 
their absolute wants on the return march to Prince George. 
Under these suggestions of prudence the retreat was begun. 
It was conducted with admirable r^nnlarity. The Che- 
rokees, meanwhile, hui^ upon the retiring fbotteps of the 
invaders, annoying them to the utmost of their power. 
Sixty miles of mountainous country were trarersed in this 
manner, and under various hardships, with a slciU and 
intrepidity which confer the highest credit upon the Eng- 
lish captain. A large train of wounded was brought to 
the frontier without the loss of a man. 

We have admitted an uncertainty as to the presence of 
Harion in this campaign. It would be impertinent and 
idle, therefore, to speculate upon his performances, or the 
share which he might hare taken in its events. Tradition 
simply aasures us that he distinguished himself. That, if 
present, he did his duty, we hare no question ; and, endur- 
ing with becomii^ resolution the worst severities of the 
march, proved himself possessed of the first gnat requisite 
for sddiership in Indian warfitte. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CbcTOkce i 

The Cherokees were very &r from being subdued or 
satisfied. The snake bad been "scotched not killed," and 
stung, rather than humbled by the chastisement they re- 
ceived, they prepared to assume the ofiensive vith sudden 
vigor. Concentrating a numerous force upon the distant 
garrison of Fort Loudon, on the Tennessee river, they suc- 
ceeded in reducing it by famine. Here they took bloody 
revenge for the massacre of their chie& at Prince George. 
The garrison was butchered, after a formal surrender upon 
terms which guarantied them protection. This wholesale 
and vindictive baifoajniy, while it betrayed the spirit which 
filled the savages, had the still farther efiect of encouraging 
them in a warfare which had so iar gratified very equally 
their appetites for blood and booty. In addition to this 
natural effect, the result of their own wild passions, there 
were other infiuences, &om without, at work among them. 
Certain French emissaries had crept into their towns and 
were busily engaged, with bribes and arguments, in stitnti- 
lating them to continued warfare. This, in all probability, 
was the secret influence, which, over all, kept them fi'om 
listening, as well to their own fears, as to the urgent Bug~ 
gestions of the British authorities, for peace. Hitherto, the 
Cherokees had given no ear to the temptations of the 
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French, whom they considered a friToloun pe<^Ie, and 
whose profeasioDs of fiuth they were very likely to hare 
[yarded with distrust. But the labors of their emissaries 
at this juncture, harmonizing with the temper of the nation, 
were necessarily more than nau^y successful. One of 
these emLasaries, Louis Latinac, an officer of considerable 
talent, proved an able instigator to mischief. He per- 
suaded them, against the better reason of their older chie&, 
to the rejection of every overture for peace. Their suc- 
cesses at Fort Loudon were, perhaps, sufficient arguments 
for the continuance of war, but there were others not less 
potent. The king of France was now to be their ally in 
place of him of Great Britam. The one " great father" 
was no less able than the other to minister to their 
i^ipetites and necessities. His arms and ammunition 
replaced those which had been withdrawn by the latter ; 
and we may suppose that the Uberality of the new allies 
was such as to admit of very fevorable comparison and 
contrast with that which they had experienced at th« 
hands of the British. Their very excesses in the war 
were &vonible to its continuance ; as they mij^ht very 
well doubt the binding force of treaties between parties, 
the bad &itb of whom had been written so terribly in 
blood. At a great meeting of the nation, at which Louis 
Latinac was present, he, with something of their own 
manner, seizing suddenly upon a hatchet, struck it vio- 
lently into a block of wood, exclaiming, as he did soj 
"Who is the warrior that will take this up for the king 
of France ?" Salouee, a young chief of Estatoee, instantly 
tore the weapon from the tree. He declared himself for 
instant and continued war. "The spirits of our slain 
brothers," was his cry, " call upon us to avenge their 
massacre. He is a woman that dares not follow me !" 
Such being the spirit of the savages, the Carolinians 
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bad no alternatire but to resmne their arms. Gol. MonU 
gomeiy having gone to Eogland, the conuuand devolved 
upon Colonel Grant, and the Highlanders were once more 
ordered to the reUef of the province. The Carolinians 
were now somewhat better prepared to co-operate with 
their allies. A native regiment of twelve hundred men 
was nused, and the command given to Col. Middleton, 
a brave and accomplished provincial officer. 

To this regiment Marion was attached, under the imme- 
diate command of Moultrie. Many of his associates in 
this Cherokee war became subsequently, like himself, dia- 
tinguished in the war with Great Britain, Among these 
may be mentioned the names of Maiiltrie," Heniy Lau- 
rens, Andrew Pickt^ns and Isaac Huger. These were all 
officers, even in that early, day, and Marion himself held a 
lieutenancy — some proof that, however little we may 
know of the circumstances fay which he secured the confi- 
dence of hie neighbors, he was already in Ml possesion 
of it. How much of the future acts and successes of 
these brave men was due to the exercises and events of 
this Cherokee war, may reasonably be conjectured by every 
reader who knows'the value of a stem apprenticeship to a 
hazardous profession. Its successive campaigns against no 
inferior enemy, and under circumstances of peril and pri- 

* Moullrie in bis Memoirs, vol. 2, p. 223, would seeta to set- 
tle the qnestion in the negative, whether Marion was or was not 
in the preceding campaign. He says, " General Marion and 
myself entered the field of Mars lagether, in an expedition against 
the Cherokee Indians, under the conmiaQd of Colonel James 
Grant, in 1761, when I had the honor to command a tight infan- 
try company in a provincial regiment j he wa<! my first lieuten- 
ant. He was an active, brave and hardy soldier, and an excel- 
lent partisan ofllcer." This is very far however from being 
conclusive, inasmuch as we have seen that Marion mUrtd U* 
field (^ MuTs two years before, an der the command of his bro- 
Iber, in the first campaign of Lyltlel"n '.sr.'nst the Indian*. This 
latter fiict is settled beyond all qnestion. 
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TatioD of no ccaumon order, were such as must have 
afibrded them frequent opportunity of tnaku^ themselTca 
bmiliar equally with the exigencies and tesponsibilities of 



To the united forces of Colonels Grant and Middleton, 
were added a certain number of Chickasaw and Catawba 
Indians ; making a total of twenty-six hundred men. 
This ^rmy reached Fort Prince George on the 29th of 
May, 1761 On the 7th of June following, it took up the 
line of march for the enemy's country. The advance was 
conducted with caution, but without molestation, until it 
reached the place where Montgomery, m the previous 
campaign, had encountered the Indians, near the town of 
Etchoee. Here the Cherokees were again prepared to 
make a stand, and to dispute a pass which, above all 
others, seemed to be admirably designed by nature for the 
purposes of defence. Their position was not exacdy 
what it had been on the previous occasion, but its charac- 
teristic advantages were the same. Hitherto, the Indians 
had shown considerable judgment in the selection of their 
battle-grounds, and in the general employment of their 
Strength. This judgment they probably owed in great 
part to their present adversariea. Quick in their instinct, 
and surprisingly observant, they had soon learned the use 
of European weapons. The various lessons of European 
tactics, the modes of attack and defence, were, in their 
united struggles with the French, equally open to their 
study and acquisition. They had not suETered these les- 
sons to escape them. But they probably owed something 
of their skill in the present ww to tbr active counsels o£ . 
the French eniissariea. The fact is not recorded by the 
hbtorian, but there is no reason to suppose that the officers 
who counselled the war, would withhold themselves when 
the ppportoni^ offered, from giving directions in the field 
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The French had frequently distinguished theDuelves, by 
leading on forces entirely composed of Indians. The prac- 
tice was common. Even at the defeat of Sraddock, the 
/ French troops bore but a small proportion to their Indian 
allies. There is no reason to suppose that Louis Latinac 
was not present at one or both of the bloody fields of 
Etchoee. 

The provincial army inarched in good order upon the 
suspected position. The Indian auxiliaries, who were in 
the van, first discovered signs of an enemy. The Chero- 
kees were in possesion of a hill, strongly posted, and in 
considerable force, upon the right flank of the army. 
Finding themselves discovered, they opened their fire upon 
the advanced guard, and followed it up with a gaDant 
charge. But thd van being vigorously and promptly sup- 
ported, they vrate driven back, and resumed their position 
upon the hill. Under this hill the line of march lay 
for a considerable dbtance. To attempt, therefore, to 
continue the march before dislodging the enemy in posses- 
sion of it, would be to expose the troops to a protracted 
fire, the more murderous, as it would be delivered by a 
foe in a position of perfect securily. The advanced guard 
was ordered upon this duty, and from this body a forlom- 
hope of thirty men was chosen, to force the perilous en* 
trance to the foe. The command of ttiis devoted corps was 
assigned to Francb Marion, still a lieutenant under the 
command of Moultrie, in the provincial regiment of Mid- 
dleton. The ascent of the hill was by means of a gloomy 
defile, through which the little band, headed gallantly by 
tneir lead^i advaucbu w.ui uue wpidity ; a considerable 
body of the army moving forward at the same time in sup- 
port of the advance. Scarcely had the detachment pene- 
trated the defile, when the war-whoop gave the signal. 
The saTages, still concealed, poured in a deadly fiie, by 
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which no less thao twenty-one of this &ted band irere 
prostrated.* Fortunately their leader was not among 
them. He seems, like Washington, to have been the spe- 
cisl care of Providence. The residue were only saved 
(ma destmction by the proximity of the advance, whose 
homed approach, while giving them safety, brought on the 
main action. The battle was fought with great carnage on 
both sides. The Cherokecs were not only well posted, 
but they were in great numbers. Repeatedly dislodged by 
the bayonet, they aa repeatedly returned to the attack ; 
and, driven from one quarter, rallied upon another, with a 
tenacious and unshaken valor becoming in men who were 
defending the passes to the bosom of their country. From 
eight in the morning until noon, the fight was continued, 
not only without intermission, but seemingly without any 
decisive results on .either side. But, at length, the patient 
resolution of the whites prevailed ; and, about two o'clock 
in the day, the field was yielded by the relvtctant Cherokees 
to their superior foes. This victory determined the fete 
of Etchoee, a town of considerable size, which was re- 
duced to ashes 

The result of this fierce engagement seems to have 
broken the spirit of the nation. They had chosen the' 
position of greatest strength to make their stand, and 
brought to the stri^gle their best sprits and bravest war- 
riors. In the issue, they had shown, by their dogged and 
determined valor, the great importance which it carried in 
their eyea. The day once decided against them, they 
appeared to be equally without heart and hope ; they no 
longer appeared in arms — no longer ofiered defence — and 
the army of the Carolinians marched through the heart of 
the nation, searching its secret settlements, and everywhere 

• Weems, -pp. 21. Horry's MS, Memoir, pp. 68. 
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inflicting the Mrerest penalties of war. I'be re«t at the 
campaign wu an easy progre^, and tenible was the retri- 
bution which it thought with it. Mo less than fourteen 
of their towns, in the middle settlements, shared the &kt« 
of Etchoee. Their granaries were yielded to the flames, 
their cornfields rarsged, while the ntiserable fugitive 
flying from the unsparing aword, took refoge, with their 
almost starving fiunilies, amoi^ the buren mountains, whi<^ 
conld yield them Uttle but securi^. A chastisement so 
extreme was supposed to be necessary, in order to subdue 
for ever that lively disposition for war, upon the smallest 
proyocation, which, of late years, the Cherokees had mani- 
fested but too frequently ; but it may be doubted whether 
the means which were employed for administering this 
admonitory lesson, were of the most legitimate character 
We must always continue to doubt that humanity required 
the destruction of towns and hamlets, whose miserable 
walls of clay and roa& of thatch could give shelter to none 
but babes and sucldings — women with their young — those 
who had never ofiended, and those who could not well 
offend — the innocent victims to an authority .which they 
never dared oppose. The reckless destruction of theii 
granaries — fields yet growii^ with grain — necessarily ex- 
posed to the worst privations of fimiine only those portion! 
of the savage population who were least guilty. The 
warrior and hunter could readily relieve himself from 
the gnawing necea»ties of hunger. He could wander off 
to remote tribes, and, armed with rifle or bow, could easily 
secure hia game, sufficient for his own wants, &om the 
contiguous forest But these were resources inaccessible 
to the weak, the old, the timid, and the imbecile. Surely, 
it was a cruel mieasure of war, and if necessary to the 
safety of the whites, renders still more criminal the wan- 
ton ercesses of the latter, by which it it as originally jmih 
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Toked. It is pleasiog to be able to sbow ^t Marion f^t, 
in this matter, as became that rare humanity which waa 
one of the moat remarkable and lorely traita in his charac- 
ter, — ^e more remaricabie, indeed, as shining out among 
Qidowments irhichj in particular, designated him for a 
militaiy life — a life which is supposed to need for its stimu- 
lus so much that is sanguinary, if not brutal, in one's 
nature. It is recorded of him, that the seretities prac- 
tised in this campaign filled him, long after, with recollec- 
tions'«f sorrow. Writing to a fiiend,' he gives a brief 
description of the calamities of the war, in .terms equally 
touchiog and picturesque. " We arrived," he writes, " at 
the Irtdian towns in the month of July. As the lands were. 
rich, and the season had been faTorable, the com was 
bendti^ under the double weight of lust^ roasUng ears 
and pods of clnstetii^ beans. The furrows seemed to 
rqoice under their precious loads — the fields stood thick 
with bread. We encamped the first night in the wooiis, 
near the fields, where the whole anny feasted on the 
yoong com, which, with &t venison, made a most deli- 
uous treat 

' " The next mining we proce^ed, aj order of Colonel 
Onnt, to bum down the Indian cabins. Some of obr men 
seemed-to enjoy this cruel work, laughing very heartily at 
the cuilii^ flames as they mounted, loud-crackling, over 
the tops o£ the huts. But to me it appeared a shockii^ 
sight. " Poor creatures !" thought I, " we surely need 
not grudge you such miserable habitations.'! But when 
we came, according to ordert, to cut down the fields of 
com, I could scarcely refivin fivm tears. For who could 
see tht stalks that stood so stately, with broad green 
leavev and gaily-tasselled shocks, filled with sweet milky 
Buid, and fioor, die staff of life — who, I say, without 

• In ■ letter quoted by Weemi. 
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grief, could see these sacred plants ainldag under ovi 
swords, with all their prepious load, to wither and rot 
untasted, ia their mouiniag fields ! 

" 1 saw everywhere around the footsteps of the little In- 
dian chitdreo, where they had lately played under the 
shelter of the rustling com. No doubt they had often look- 
ed up with Joy to the swelling shocks, and gladdened when 
they thought of theic abundant cakes for the coming winter. 
When we are gone, thought I, they will return, and peep- 
ing through the weeds with tearful eyes, will mark the 
ghastly ruin poured over their homes, and the happy fields 
where they had so often played. " Who did this ?" they 
' will ask their mothers, " The white people, the Christians 
did it!*' will be the reply. 

' It would be no easy nmtter," says Hewatt, the earliest 
regular historian of Carolina, " to describe the hardships 
which this little army endured, in the wilderness, from 
heat, thirst, watching, danger, and &tigue. Thirtf days did 
Colonel Grant continue in the heart of the Cherokee tet- 
ritories, and upon his return to Fort Prince George, the 
feet and legs of many of his army were so mangled, and 
their strength and spirits so much exhausted, that tfaey 
were unable to niarch farther." But the chastisement 
which the Indians had received, secured the object for the 
attainment of which it was infiicted. The Cherakees sued 
for peace, and Marion once more retired to the obscurity 
of rural life ; we may well believe with a human sense of 
satisfaction, that the painfiit duty upon which he had been 
eng^ed was at length over. Unhappily, the details of 
tlie war, beyond those which we have given, do not ena- 
ble us to ascertain the extent of his services. We are 
simply told that he behaved well, with skill and spirit 
More than this perhaps it would be unreasonable to expect 
from any degree of talent, in the subordinate situation 
which he at that time occupied. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ITTS. — Marion is relnrned to ihe Proriocial Congress from Bt. 
John's, Berkelef. — Made captain io Ihe 2d Regiment.- Fort 
Johnson taken. — Battle of Fort Monltrie. 

Enoiqed in rural and domestic occupations wr hear do 
more of Mariou, except as a citizen and farmer, until the be- 
ginning of the year 1775. In the latter capacity he is reput- 
ed to have been successful ; and between the labors and 
sports (rf the field, the more violent humors of youth 
seem to have been dissipated in exercises which are sel- 
dom followed by reproach. He was very fond of an- 
^ng and hunting, and with rod or gun, his leisure was em- 
|doyed in a way that would not have displeased the 
gentle Isaak Walton. These constituted hischief pastimes 
Iot the fourteen years that had elapsed since his Cherokee 
campaigns. His connectioo with public events had long 
nnce ceased; but, from all accounts, he still continued, in 
some degree, to fill the eyes of his countrymen. His firm- 
ness, and purity of character, his gentle temper, known 
bravery, and the conduct which be had already manifested 
in war, had secured to him the confidence and the auc- 
tions of his neighbors. He had atttuned that place in their 
esteem which naturally brought him conspicuously before 
l}teir eyei in the moment of eme^ency. Eme^ncies 
wcm now approaching of a kind well calculated to bring 
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into the field all the energies^ with all the patriotism of 
the country. The great struggle was at hand between the 
colonies and that mighty empire by which they had been 
established. Of the part taken by South Carolioa in this 
conflict, history has already sufficiently informed us. Her 
movements were made without reserre — her tesolves taken 
promptly, and steadily maintained with her best blood and 
treasure. Her battles were among the boldest and blood 
iest, as they were among the first and last of the revolu- 
tion. Of the political steps by which she committed her- 
self to that ereat, it does not need that we should enter 
into details. These belong rather to general history than 
to biography. It will be enough to exhibit those particu- 
lars only, of her progress, in which the subject of our me- 
moir was more immediately interested. That he took an 
early and deep concern in the contest may be inferred from 
bis character. That he should not have become an active 
politician may also be inferred from his known modes^, 
and the general reserve of his deportment in society. He 
was no orator, and no doubt felt quite as awkward in de- 
bate as Washington. But his opinions were well known ; 
he was not the person about whose ways of thinkJDg, in 
trying times, his neighbors could entertain either doubt 
or discussion. He formed his opinions as promptly as he 
fought for them, and bis character was above concealment. 
We find him accordingly, in 177S, returned to the Provin- 
cial Congress of South Carolina, as a member ieom St, 
John, Berkeley.* This Congress distinguished itself by 
committing the people (rf South Carolina to the final des- 
tinies of the Revolution. It adopted the American Bill o( 

* " For St. John's, Berkeley County — James Ravenel, Daniel 
Ravenel, Job Miurim, John ftierson, Esqis., Mr. Gabriel Oi^nil- 
lial, Mr. FrancU Miyrioit." Journals of the Provincial Congren 
of South Carolina. 
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Bights, as declued by the Cuutinental CoDgma — adopted 
^e Guiious " act of aagociatioa," Tecommeoded by the 
same federative body to all the colonies, by which the sub- 
scribers bound themselves to refuse and to prevent the 
' importation of goods, vares and merchandize, &om the 
mother country ; established committees of safety thiougb- 
out the [ffovince, and, in short, in possession of almost dic- 
tahH^ powers, did not hesitate to use them for the public 
veliare. It was at particular pains to iniiise a martial 
spirit among Che people ; and, influenced by this spirit, and 
under the immediate suggestion, and by direct participation, 
of this assembly, certain overt acts of treason were committed. 
The public armory in Charleston was broken open by night, 
and eight hundred stand of arms, two hundred cutlasses, be- 
sides cartouches, flints, matches and other necessary materi- 
als of war, were withdrawn without discovery. One party 
possessed itself of the public powder at Hobcau; another 
emptied Cochran's Magazine, while a third, as above stated, 
relieved the state aimoiy of its contents. In all these pro- 
ceedings, the members of the Provincial Congress displayed 
theenei^es of men, who, having once set their hands to the 
plough, have resolved not to be turned away from it. Un- 
der that bolder policy which, by provoking the danger, 
compels the timid to a part in It from which they might 
otherwise sbiiok in terror, they were personally engaged 
in these acts of treason. We may reasonably conclude 
that, however silent aa a member, Francis Marion was not 
the person to forbear taking active part in the more hazard- 
ous duties which distinguished the doings of the body to 
which he belonged. There was a generous impulse in his 
character, which hurried him into performance, whenever 
work was to be done, or daring became necessary. He 
coold approach such duties with a degree of cheerfulness, 
which to the ordinary mind, thoughtAil only of the conse- 
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qnences and lespoosibilitiea of action, seemed to partake 
of lerity^and recklessness. There was, indeedgUi element 
«f plajfulness, we had aJmost said fun, in bis character; 
a quiet and nnobtrnsire humor, which enlivened his ntter- 
asce, and softened, with a gentle aspect, a countenaDce 
that might otherwise have been esteemed severe. We 
have no doubt that the native courage, and the elastic ^li- 
lit <^ his temperament made him an active participant in 
all those deeds of decision, which the deliberations of the 
body to which he belonged, deemed it necessary should be 
done. We can very well imagine him conspicuous among 
those masked and midnight bands, commissioned to do 
mischief for the public good, by which the arsenals were 
stripped of their contents, and the tea-^eats tumbled into 
Cooper river.* 

The Provincial Congress having thus committed the 
country, without doubt, to the destinies of war, and having, 
to some extent, provided against its consequences, adjourn- 
ed to re-assemble on the 20th June, 1775. But this inter- 
val was shortened by the occurrence of events equally 
unexpected and important. The battle of Lexii^;ton, in 
the meantime, had taken place, and any hopes which 
might have been entertained, of a final reconciliation be- 
tween the two countries, without a trial of strength, was 
fairly dismissed from every reflecting, if not eveiy loyal 
mind. Instead of the 20th of June, the Provincial Con- 
gress was brought leather on the first day of that month.'t' 

* It is not 80 generally known that Soath Carolina did her 
{Art, u veil ai Massoehnsetts, in destrojing teat and stamped 
paper. 

t A Itttci from baac Alirion.one uf the brotnerc of oar subject, 
who dwelt al Little River, the Northern bonadary of the province, 
is worthy of gaotatioD, ai serving to show that he was animated 
with the same public spirit that possessed hin more distinpiished 
kinsman. It was written to acconqiany the express, wUchbroa^l 
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Tbe memben of ttus body, assembliDg according t« 
■iinim<His, proceeded, with the utmost vigoi, to the coiH 
uderMion of the subjects before them. They »^ 
proaohed their tasla with equal speed tuid solenuii^. 
Tlteir hbota yrete commenced with Dirine Service, utd 
ut act of asfociatioa was then passed, though Dot without 
covidenble opposition. This act ran as follows : — 

" Tbe actual commencement of hostilities against thia 
Continent by the Britbh troops, in the bloody scene of tbe 
19tb of April last, near Bostoo — the increase of arbitrary 
mipoaition from a wicked and despotic miniatiy — and the 
dread oi insurrections in the Colonies — are causes sufficient 
to drive an oppressed people to tbe use of arms. We, 
therefore, tbe subscribers, inhabitants of South Carolina, 
holding ourselves bound by that most sacred of ail obliga- 
tions, tbe duty of good citizens to an injured country, and 
thoroughly convinced, that, under out present distressed 
CHCumatances, we shall be justified before God and man, 
in resisting force by force— do wui^ ourselves, under every 
tie of religion and honor, and associate as a band in her 
defence, against every foe — hereby solemnly engaging, 
Ihe news of the battle of Lexington. A letter to bint, from R. 
Hove, of If. C, forwarding Ihe express, remarkiag, " I know you 
stand in no need of being prompted when your country requires 
jonr service" — would seem to show that be loo had shared in tbe 
reputalion of his brother. The following is the letter of Isaac 
Marion, addressed to the CommiUtje of Safety of Lillle River 
BouNDiHT, May 9, 1775, Little River. 

Gentlemen of the Commiltee -, — I have just now received an ex- 
press, from the Committee of the Northern Provinces, desiring 1 
woDld forward the enclosed packet 10 Ihe Southern Commiltees. 
Asyours is the nearest, J request far the good of ymiremnUry, and 
ae welfare of mtrliBes, libtrtits, and fortvms. you'll not lose » 
Diomeal's time, hue dispatch the same to the Cocamitlee of QeorgO' 
town, lo be forwarded to Charleston. In meaolime, am, genllemen, 
Yow obliged hamble servant, &c. 

IiAia MiaiOM- 

To Danoess, Hawkins and olbers 
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flkat, whenever our Continental and ProTincial Councila 
shall deem it necessary, ve will go forth, and be re&dy to 
■acrifice our lives and fortunes to secure her freedom and 
safety. Thia obligation to continue in force, until a recon' 
ciliatjon shall take place between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, upon Constitutional principles — an event which we 
most ardently desire. And, we will hold all those per- 
sons inimical to the liberty of the Colonies, who shall reiiise 
to subscribe to this association."* 

This open declaration was followed up with measures 
equally fearless and decisive. Oo the fourth day of the 
session, the Provincial Congress resolved to raise fifteen 
hundred iniantry, rank and file, in two regiments ; Mid four 
hundred and fifty horse, constituting another regiment. The 
troops 30 to be raised, were to be subjected to militaiy dis- 
cipline, and to the articles of war, in like mimner with the 
British. On the fourteenth day of their sesMon, a million 
<^ money was voted, and a council of safety was elected, 
vested with the executive power of the colony. Among 
other acts of this body, non-subscribers to the association 
were made amenable to the General Committee, and pun- 
ishable accor£ng to lomtd poticy. Absentees having es- 
tates, were, with certain exceptions, required to return ; 
and it was further resolved that no persons ought to with- 
draw from the service of the Colony, without giving good 
and sufficient reasons to the Provincial Congress. Mili- 
tary dut^ was performed day and night, as in a state of ac- 
tual war&re, by the miUtia companies in rotation; and 
thus, having placed the province in a state of preparation), 
with arms in the bands of the people, and given to the new- 
ly arrived Governor, Lord William Campbell, a reception 
which boded small repose to his authority, the Provincial 
Congress adjourned itself on the 23d day of June, leaving 
• Drayton's Men<nrs,Tol. i., p., 28. 
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their authority, im great part, to the Council of Safety and 
General CoimDitt<4e. 

It has been seen that the onlj share which Marion had 
m the jm>ceedings of this body, waa that of an Bssenting 
inen^>er. He was not endowed with ^ose talents which 
coold have reodeied him conspicnoiu ia a deliberative as- 
sembly. But he is not the leas entitled to his share in Hm 
merit of those proceedings, which so admirably declared 
and illustrated the patriotism and the spirit of the proviiwe ; 
and one <£ the last, decisive measures of the Provincial Con- 
press, hai^y eo^ed him to appear in the character apoa 
which he was more likely to confer distinction, than that of 
thecvator. He was elected a captain in the Second Regi- 
ment, c£ which William Moultrie, formeriy his captain in 
the Cherokee campaign, was made Colonel. The du- 
ties of this appointment were immediately begun, with a 
promptness at once due to the necessities of the case, and 
tus own character. As a proof of the zeal by which the 
aewly made cheers were distinguished, we find them seek- 
a^recruitssoearlysspteSOtbof June, and while the body 
to which they belonged were still engaged in the most 
laborious duties of the session.* 

Marion's commission was piade out' on the 21st June. 
Weems, in his life of our author, gives us some pictures, 
equally lively and ludicrous, of his pK^ress in the business 
of recruiting, upon which, in connection with hi^£'iend. 
Captain Horry, he at once began. This gentleman *ceived 
his a^^intment as captain at the same time, and in the 
same regiment, with Marion. The Provincial Congress had 
voted a million of money, by which to carry out their mea- 
aores, but this was yet to be procured, and, as it appears, 
latfaer more upon the credit of individuals than that of th« 
• Drayton's Memoirs, vol. i., p. 265. Nete. 
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colony. But mooey, in times of danger, seems to hare an 
ioatinct of its own, by whicli it hides itself readily &i»a 
sight and touch. It was no easy matter for our captains to 
obtain the requisite sums. But &ith and zeal did more for 
them, and for the cause, than gold and silrer ; and with 
veiy inadejjuate supplies, but in fresh and showy onifonns, 
our young officers set forth on the recruiting aetrice. 
Their route lay in the steyeral neighborhoods of Geoi^town, 
Black Kiver, and the Great Pedee. In these parts both of 
them were known. Here, iodeed, Marion was already a 
&70rite. Accordingly, they succeeded beyond their ex- 
peotatiooB, and were soon enabled to complete the full 
number for their two companies, of fifty men each. 
Another circumstance, apart from their perstKial popularity, 
probably facilitated their objects. Some of the s^tiementt 
into which they penetrated were originally founded hy the 
Irish. The bitter heritt^ of hate to the English, which 
they brought with tbem to America, was transmitted with 
ondimiaished ferror to Iheir descendants. It was easy to 
show that the power which had trampled upon the aSeo- 
tions of their fathws, and tyrannized orer their rights ia 
the old world, was aiming at the same otyects in the case 
of their children in the new. At one remove only from the 
exiled and suQenng generation, the sons had as lively a 
recollection of the tyronaies of Britain as if the experience 
bad htma immediately their own. To this cause our re- 
cniitin^officers owed some of their success in the present 
expedition. Some of the bravest fellows of the second 
regiment were picked up on this occasion. It was the 
spirit wliich they brought, and to which the genius of Ma- 
rion gave hvely exercise, that imparted a peculiar vitality 
at aU times to his little brigade. Amoi^ these gallant 
young men there were two in particular, of whom tradition 
in Carolina will long retain a grateful recollection; thesa 
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•wm Jaaper and Macdonald. Of these tvo, boOt of whom 
sealed their pAtriotism with their blood, we shall yet have 
something fiuthu to deliver. 

While the friends of liberty were thus actire, the ad- 
herents of the crown, in the colony, were not less so. 
These, in many parts of the couotiy, were equally numer- 
ous and influential. They possessed, indeed, certain advan- 
tages in the discussion, which, in some degree, served to 
counterbalance the impelling and stimulating influences 
which always belcmg to a bwumsuW party. They cturied 
with them the pnttige of authority, of the venerable power 
which time and custom seemed to hallow ; they a^^aled 
to the loyalty of the subject ; they dwelt upon the dangers 
which came with innovation ; they denounced the ambition 
o( the patriot leaders ; they reminded the people of the 
power of Great Britain — a power to save or to destroy— 
which had so £reqaeutly and so successfhlly been exerted 
is theb b^ialf in their numerous and bloody conflicts with 
the Indians, and whieb might be brought, with such fearful 
emphasis, upon their own heads. They reminded the people 
that the Indians were not exterminated, that they still hung 
in numerous hordes about the frontiers, and that it needed 
bntasingle word &om the Crown, to bring them, once more, 
with tomahawk and scalping-kuife, upon their defenceless 
homes. Already, indeed, had the emissaries of Great 
&itain taken measures to this end. The savage waa^kpady 
sbakiDg off his apdthy, scenting th^ carnage from alff, and 
making ready for the onset. The >u9surance,that such was 
the case, was doing the work of numerous arguments among 
the timid and the exposed. Such were the aaggcatioDa, 
appealing equally to their fears and gratitude, which the 
leading loyalists addressed to the people. They were sup- 
ported by other su^estions, scarcely less potent, which 
aatnrally flowed from their own thoughts. Why should 
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they (kre the conflict with Great Britaia ? There wu no 
anch reaaon for it as in the case of the northern coloniei. 
They had known her chiefly by bene&ctions ; they did not 
Minflict with her in shipping or in ntanufiictures ; and the 
arguments for discontent and resistance, as urged by the 
p&triot leaders, did not reach them with sofficient force. 
What was the tax on tea, of which they drank Uttle, and 
the duty on stamps, when they had but little need fcv legal 
papers? And why shonldnot taxes follow protection, which 
Great Britain had not often withheld in the need of a &- 
Torite colony, as South Carolina had unquestionably been .- 
Let us do jusUce to this pec^e. The loyulists — or, as 
they were more coBunonly called, and as we shall herealter 
bo compelled to call them, the Tories — were, probably, ia 
the majority ot cases, governed by psinciple, by a firm and 
settled convictim, after deliberate examination of the case. 
That they might have thought otherwbe, nay, would gra- 
dually have adopted the opinions of the patriotB, is not 
improbable, had more time been allowed them, and had 
the course of the latter been more indulgent and consi- 
derate. Unfortunately, this was not the case ; and the 
desire to coerce Vhere they could not easily Gonrtnce, had 
the efiect of making a detenhined and deadly, out of a 
doubtful foe. This was terribly proved by the after his- 
tory. ^To this cause we may ascribe, in some degree, the 
terro^P that sanguinary strife, in which, to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished officer, they " pursued each other 
rather like wild beasts than men."* We shall see some- 
thing of this history as we proceed in ours. 

There was yet another circumatance wWMi tended, in 
some degree, to give courage to the Tories. It was the 
somewhat temporizing policy of the patriots. There was 

* Letter of Oeneral Ore«iif . See ^ohnsoii's Qreeo* 
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■tJU s feding of doubt, a hesituicy, on the [wrt of the Ut- 
tn, as the prospects grew stronger of a final breach vith 
Great Britain. There were many who still clung to the 
hope that the difierences of the two uatioiu might yet be 
reconciled ; and though the means of such reconcilifttiott 
did not Toaka themselves obvious, they yet fondly cheiished 
the conviction that something might turn up, at the hiat 
moment, to prevent the absolute necessity of bloodshed. 
This portion of the patriots necessarily influenced the rest; 
those whoglooking beyond the moment, saw the true issue, 
and properly regarded the declared objects of difference as 
l^etexts which must suffice when the better reasons might 
not be expressed. Tbey dared not openly broach the idea 
of nationalindependence, which, there is very little question 
that the noblest of the American patriots everywhere, 
though secretly, entertained from the beginnii^. The 
people were not preptffed for such a revelation-Hnich a 
condition ; and appearances were still to be maintained. 
Their proceedii^, accordingly, still wore, however loosely, 
a pacific aspect. Though actively preparing for war, the 
professions of the patriots declared their measures to be 
precautionary only — a refiige, an alternative, in the event 
of greater oppressi<Hi. They still spoke the language of 
loyalty, still dealt in vague assurances of devotion to th« 
crown. But sUch professions deceived nobody, a^ least 
ot all the loyalists. They derived courage from t||^tao- 
tance of the patriots to embark in a struggle, for the fruits 
of which, if successful, they evidently longed. They were 
not less active — nay, in the interior, they were even more 
active — than their opponents ; had already taken arms, 
and gained advantages, which nothing but decisive 
movements on the part of the people along the seaboaid 
could possibly induce them to for^o. This necessity was 
apparent for other reagons. In «oaaequepce of the tenf 
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porizing policy Uready mentioiied, the crown ttu still m 
possession of most of the shows of power in and about 
Charleston. The royal governor was stUI in Uie city, and 
is some degree exerting his anthori^. Fort Johnson, on 
James* Island, was sufiered to remain in the hands of the 
Idi^'s lioops for more than three montha after the Proriiv- 
ei^ Congress had ordered a leyy of troops, and had re- 
solred on taking up arms. Two British armed vessels, the 
Tamar and Cherokee, lay in Rebellion Roads, opposite 
Snltivan's Island. This force was quite suificient, und^ 
existing circumstances, to have destroyed the town. Bat 
the royal leaders were not prepared fcH- thb issue ; they 
shared the reluctance o( the patriots to begin a conflict, 
the issues of which were so extreme. Their pcdicy, like 
that of the patriots — influendng it, and possibly influenoed 
by it — was equally halting and indecisive. It was suffi- 
ciently satia&ctory if, by the presence of mich a force, the 
citizens should be overawed and kept from action. 

This condition of things could not continue. The very 
nature of the movement was adverse to indecision. It need- 
ed but a first step — a first sbvke — and this was to be taken 
by the patriots. They brooked impatiently ihe humiliat- 
ing portion in which the city stood, controlled by an infe- 
liot enemy ; and it was resolved that Fort Johnson should 
be suji^ed. It was on this occasion that Marion first drew 
ha sflPd against the British. He was one of those Cap- 
t^ns who, with their companies, were despatched on tiki* 
expedition. The command was given to Col. Moultrie. A 
strong resistance was expected, as, bat a short time b^ore, 
the garrison had been reinforced ftom the armed vessels. 
At midnight on the fourteenth of September, 1776, the de- 
tachment crossed to James Island. The disemhartetticm 
was e^cted with delay and difficulty, occasioned by the 
InadequatesiieandniunberafUiebtUt. The fiffitHB bt^, 
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tfinritting of ft detaduneat fixMn the grenkdiera of C>pt 
Finckney, joined by the Gftdeti, utd led b; Lieat. Motutt, 
were to sole the walls oi the fort on its south bastion ; 
Col. Moultrie with the rest of Pinckney's Grenadiers, and 
Marion's Light In&ntry, were to enter or force the gates 
orer the ravelin ; while Capt. Elliott, with his grenadiers, 
penetrated the tower Intteiy over the left flank, h was 
bcoai daylight before the laadioji; was effected i and on 
makiDg the assault they were surprised by an easy victory. 
The {(ot was abandoned. The enemy hod probably been 
apprised of the attack. A detachment from the ships had 
landed some hours before — had dismantled the fort, dis- 
mounted the cannon, and withdrawn the garrison j retreat- 
ing in safety to the ships. A gunner and three men only, 
fell into the hands of the provincials. The very day that 
this event occuned, Lord William Campbell, the GovenuHr, 
fled to the Tamar sloop of war. His flight was no doi^t 
hastened by a proceeding so decisive. That evening he 
di^tched his secretary to Fort Johnson, which be was not 
permitted to enter- He was met at the water-side by Cf^t. 
Pindcney, of whom he demanded, in the name of the Gov 
awa, by what authority he had taken and held possession 
<tf the fortress. The answer to this demand brought up the 
reasels of war, which, on the seventeenth of September, 
presented themselves within point blank shot of the fort. 
Up to this time, but three of the dismantled canfln had 
been romounted and put in order for action. With these, 
the provincials prepared for battle, relying, however, less 
upon their cannon than upon their ability to oppose the 
landing of any body of men. But the demonstraticm of the 
squadron was without fruits. They hauled off without a 
■hot, and resunied tbeit former leas offensive position. 

Here, however, the pt^ular leaders were not disposed 
to mftw them to icmia. SOU di^ hesitated at ootning 
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ta Uom. Thaj Klopted « middle coone, which, is mA 
CMCi) ia genenlly the wont. They ordered that the ihiiMi 
dtoold not be TJctusUed or suited with water from the 
dty, except from day to day. This produced a threatfrmn 
C^itain Thtmborough that, anlesB supplied aa before, he 
•hould prevent the icgreas, or departare, of any veuet 
from the harbor. A menace c^ this Idnd, to have been 
I»xq>er1y met, riiould have been answered from the eighteen 
ponnders <£ Fort Johnson. And, bat for the rductance of 
several highly esteemed patriots, such would have been the 
mode of answer. This temporizing policy continued to 
prevail until the 9th November, 1770, when the Provincial 
Coi^iress resolved, *' by every military c^ration, to oppoM 
the pMEi^ (^ any British Armament." Such were the 
raders issued to the officer commanding at Fort J<duison. 
This fort bad now been in possession of the popular purQr 
for nearly two months. It was in some degree prepared 
for use. It was w^ manned with a portion of those bmve 
fellows who afterwards fought the good ^ht of Fort Snl- 
hvan. They would have done as good service here. Hie 
resolution of the Province once ad<^ted, it was communi- 
cated as well to tiie coDunanders of the British vessels, aa 
- to the officers of the fort. There was still an <^n pas- 
sage, through Hog-Island chanhd, by which the BritiA 
vesseb might approach' the town without incurrii^ any 
dang^lirom the Fort. This pass^e it was determined to 
obstruct ; and an armed schooner, called the Defence, fitted 
np fi» tiie occasion, was ordered to cover and {Hfotect a 
party which was employed to nnk a mtmber of hulks In 
that narrow stnit. This drew upon them tiie fire of the 
British. It was retnnied by the " Defence," (rat with 
little injury to either side. The garrison at Fort John- 
son endeavored to take part in thia little action, but the 
dittUIca yiu too great for any deeWv* tMults from EMfir^ 
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Sone of' dw Aolt took edbct, bat after a fe^ rounds &» 
fin iras discontinued. Meanwhile, the alum was beat in 
Chvleatoa, where the troops stood to their arms, and everjr 
be«t throbbed widi the expectation of s close and bloody 
^^t. Bat the time was not yet. Indecisive in itself, this ■ 
l»ief combat was of great importance in one point of view. 
It was the beginnii^ of the game. The blow for which 
idl parties bad been waiting, was now fairly struck. The 
sword had been drawn from the scabbard, not again to be 
sheathed, till the struggle was concluded. The local 
Congress proceeded vigorously. Ships were impressed 
for the purpose of war, new troops were enlisted and 
anned, and bills of credit issued. The British vessels, 
meanwhile, became more than ever troublesome, and, 
carrying out the menace of Captain Thomborough, pro- 
ceeded to the seizure of all vessela within their reach, 
whether gmag from or returning to the port. It became 
necessary to drive them from the roadstead. To effect 
Qua, Col. Moultrie, with a party of newly raised Provin- 
mb and the Charleston Artillery, took post on Haddrill's 
Point, and, moun^ng a few pieces of heavy artillery, open- 
ed upon them with a well-directed fire, which drove them 
out to sea. This step was followed by one of preparation. 
The fortifications at Fort Johnson and Haddrill's Point 
were completed— the city was fortified — a new fort was 
raised on James', and another begun on Sullivan's Uland. 
The militia were diligently trained, the provincial troops 
augmented and disciplined, and all means within the 
power of the Colony were put in requisition to prepare it 
for defence. Among other preparations, a military post 
was established at the town of Dorchester, and strongly 
fortified. This post was nearly at the head of navigation, 
on Aabley river, about twenty miles from Charleston. 
Tlou^ now utterly descdate, Dorchester was, prior U 
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the ReTolutiou, a town of ctMutdenble populatiDn and n- 
portance. Its abandonment may be ascribed to the Rero- 
lution, during which it was maintained as a militaiy post bj 
the Americans or British. To this place the public stoic* 
and records were in great part trBoaTerred from CharleabMi, 
as to a place of safe-keeping. The command waa ^ven 
to Marion. Wliile in this commaml we do not find him 
concerned in any events of importaiyie. A couple of hi* 
original letters, dated from this post, lie before us. They 
refer only to ordinary events, bat contain some expressions 
which denote the ardency of his patrioUsm, and the disap- 
pointments to which it was not unfrequently subjected in 
consequence of the apathy, of others. Referring to the 
reluctance shown by many, of whom the utmost patriotism 
was expected, to rally around the flag of the country, he 
exclaims — in a partial perversion of Scripture tallage, 
but without irrer«rence, " Tell this not m the streets of 
Charleston," &c. 

From this post Marion was removed to Charleston, vety 
{nrobably at his own solicitation. Events were ripening in 
that quarter, of a nature calculated to give becoming em- 
ployment to a mind always active, and desiring nothing 
more than to serve his country. From Charleston, he was 
despatched to Fort Johnson, where he was busily employed 
in completing the defences of that place. Weems pre- 
serves an anecdote of him, while in command of this fort, 
in January, 1776, which pleasantly describes the quiet and 
not unamiable sort of humor in which Marion was fre- 
quently said to indulge. While exceedingly busy in his 
preparations for defence, there came to him a thoughtless 
young olGcer, who loved the cockpit much better than con- 
sisted entirely with his duties. Christmas and New 
Year's Holidays were &mous at that early period, fbt the 
exercise of this cmel sport in s<»ne parts of Caroliiu. To 
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dbtuD leave of tkbseaee, however, on any hotidaj [neteace, 
the youi^ officer very wtM knew was impossibkr. Ap- 
prosdiB^ his Cmnmander with a lie in bis tnouth, be 
obtained the desired permission, in order to receive the 
bat blessing (tf a dyii^ &ther ; and, exulting in the un- 
worthy uti&ce, he hurried to Dravhester, which, on that 
occasitM), was to be the scene of his recreation. Durii^ 
bis absence, Marion arrived at the troth of the stoty, but 
said nothing. When the youth returned, which be did after 
two weeks' absence, he proceeded to the marquee of his 
CmDmander,to report bimsdf, and began a tedioos apolt^ 
Ebr having slayed,'so long. Marion gently interrupted him, 
and, with a smile, Id the presence of all the officers, re- 
plied — " Never mind it, Lieutenuit — there's no barm done 
—we never missed you." The effect of this sarcasm is 
sud to have been admirable ; and to have resulted in the 
comi^te refinm of the offender, who, from being a trifling, 
purposeless, and nnscrupulous young man, grew coti«de- 
i^ equally of his duties and his word, and, by a career 
of indostry, sobriety and modesty, made ample amends, in 
ibture days, for all the errors of the past. 

With the formation of new regimenbs, under tibe re- 
solves of the Council of Safety, Marion was promoted to 
a M^ority. This appointment materi^y enlarged the 
■[^lere c^ his duties. But he was one of those remaHcahle 
men, who, without pretension, prove themselves equal to 
tmj trust which may be imposed upon them. W^hout lite 
presence of an actoal enemy, he addressed himself to the 
task of preparing his men for the encounter with them. 
He was constantly on parade, at the drill, closely engaged 
in the work of truning, in which business, while very 
gentle, he was very exact ; and, in such a degree bad be 
improved the olSoen and men immediately onder bis 
sltarge, tint diey were very soon regarded as a mode! for 
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■11 the rest. He was called th^ " architect of the Sectnd 
Reg^jnent." Weems, speaking for Col. Horry, says, " In- 
deed, I am not afraid to say that Marion was the architetl 
of the Second Regiment, and laid the foundation of that 
excellent discipline and confidence in themselves, which 
gained them such reputation whenever they were brought 
to &ce their enemies." The value of this training was 
very soon to be subjected to the most thorough of all poa? 
sible tests. He was ordered with his Regiment, under 
command <f Col. Wm. Moultrie, to lake post at Fort Sul- 
livan, on the island of that name, which stands at the 
entrance ttf Charieston hartxH', and within point blank shot 
of the channel. The difficulties and defidencies of this post, 
furnished some adminUile preparatoTy lessons for the great 
conffict which was to follow. They imposed the nece** 
sity of diligent industry and hard labor, equally on mea 
and soldiers. This was one of the fiunon.<i schools of Ro- 
man discipline. Fort Sullivan, better known as Fort 
Moultrie — was yet to be built. When the Second Rc^- 
ment entered it, it was little more than an, outline. Its 
shape was described upon the sand, and the palmetto rafis 
lay around it, waiting to be moulded into form. The 
structure was an inartificial one — a simple wall, behind 
which young beginners might train ganf to do mischief to 
a veteran enemy in front. Its form was square, with a 
bastion at each an^e, sufficiently large, when finished, ttt 
cover a thousand men. If wag built of logs, laid one up)» 
another in parallel rows, at a distance of sixteen feet, 
bound together at frequent intervals with limber, dove* 
tailed and bolted into the logs. The spacea between were 
filled up with sand. The merlons were walled entirely by 
palmetto logs, notched into one another at the angles, well 
bolted together and strei^^ened with pieces of massy 
tunber. Suidi was the plan of the work ; but, with all the 
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iiHgeaee of the officen, and all the iixliutry (f the men, it 
iMuained nnfinUhcd at the periknu moment when a power- 
M ]ft:itish fleet appeared before its walla. The defence 
VB> confided to Col. Monltrie. The fcHVe nnder his coin> 
raand wu four hondred and thuty-fire men, nak and file, 
flompritii^ four faundied and thvteen of the Second Regi- 
ment of In&ntiy, and twentj-two of the Fourth B«gt- 
Htent of Artillery. The whole number of cannon mounted 
on the fbrtiesB waa thirty-one, of these, nine weie Frendt 
twenty-sixes ; six English eighteeu ; nine twelve and 
seven nine pounden.* 

General Charies Lee, who had been dispatched t^.tho 
Continental Coogresa, to take command of the Anny <tf 
the South, would hare abandoned the fortress even before 
the ^pearance of the enemy. He was unwilling, in such 
a position, to abide the conflict. He seems, naturally 
CDOogh for an officer brought up in a British Army, to 
have Lad an overweening veneration for a British fleet, ia 
which it is fiMinnate for the countoy that the Caroliniana 
did act share. In the unfinished condition of the fort, 
w^kich really presented little more than a front towards the 
sea, his af^xebensioDS were justifiable, and, could the fort 
hftve been enfiladed, as the British designed, it certunly 
would have been untenable. From the moment of his 
arrival,' to the very moment when the actios was raging, 
his chief solicitude seems to have been to ensure the de- 
fenders of the fortrMS a safe retreat. It is to Iheii im- 
mortal honor that this mortifying measure was unnecessary. 

On the 20th <^ June, 1776, a day ever memorable io 
ihe annals of Carolina, the British ships ol war, nine in 

* Weems, in bis Life of Marion, represems the caonoD a* 
idade up principally of twtnly'Jow and Mtrty-iiz poonders; 
bnl the official accoanu are as I have given them. See Drap 
HM'sHemoirs, vol. ii., p. 290-1. 
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number,* CMnmuMled by Sir Peter Parker, drew up tbnttl 
of the foit, let go Aelr anchors, with tprings upon their 
cables, and conunenced a terrible bombardment. The &- 
moiu battle which followed makes one of the brightest 
pa^a in our hiAory. Its events, however, are too geBe- 
raHy known to make it necessary Hiat we should dwell 
upon them here. A few, however, belong [Moperly and 
especially to onr pages. The subject of this memoir was 
a conspicuous sharer in its daagenand in its honon. The 
fire of the enemy was promptly answered, and with such 
efficiency of aim as to be long remembered by the survi- 
vors. Having but five thousand pounds of powder, with 
which to maintain a conflict thU r^ed Ibr eleven hoors, 
with unabated violence, it became necessary, not only that 
the discharge from the fort should be timed, but that eveiy 
shot should be made to do execution. In wder to do this 
the guns were trained by the field-officers in person; hence, 
perhaps, the terrible &tality of their Are. The Bristol, 
50 gun ship, Commodore Sir Peter Parker, lost 44 
men killed and thirty^ wounded. Sir Pet^ himself lost 
an arm. The Experiment, another 50 gun ship, had 57 
killed and 30 wounded.^ To these two vessels in par- 
ticular, the attention of the fort was directed. The words, 
passed along the line by officers and men, were — '' Look 
to the Commodore — look to the fifty gun ships." § The 
smaller vessels snfiered comparatively little. Their loss 
of men was small. The injury to Uie vessels themselves 
was greater, and one of them, the Acteon, ran aground, 
and was subsequently burnt. The Carolinians lost bnl 
twelve men killed and twice that number wounded. One 

'Twoshipfioffift/giiDS; fiveoflwentj-eighii 1 of tveoly-six 
and a boinb-ves.iGl. Moulirit, vol. i. p. 1T4-S. 
t Weems sajs 100. 1 British account. 

$Monhrie, Memoirs, Vol. i.jtiotf, p. 177. 
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of the fonner vu the Ivktc fellow Macdaniel, of whom 
.\re hare already apoken. When borne from, the embta- 
■un where he received hia mortal voimd, he cried out to 
those oroond him — ^' Do mt give ap — you are fighting fi>r 
liberty and country." The want <d powder was leTerelj 
&lt. But for thia, jodgii^ trom the e&cts of the fire 
from the fort, the British Conamod<M« must bare struck, 
or his fleet must have been destroyed. So alow, at one 
time, w^ere the discharges — so great the interval of time 
between them, — that the British were of opinion thtt 
the place was abandoned. But a new supply of pow- 
der was obtained by Marion, who, with a small par^, 
leaving the fort, proceeded to the armed schooner 
Defence, lying in Stop Gap Creek, and seised upon 
h» powder, by which the fire was kept up until a sup- 
ply<tffive hundred weightwasreceivedfrwnthecity.* This 
caused a renewal of the conflict in all its fiuy The garri- 
son fought with a coolness which would bare done faontv 
to veterans. The day was veiy warm, and ^le men pai- 
tially stripped to it. Moultrie says, " When the action 
b^an(it beinga warm day), some of the men took ofi* their 
coals and threw them upon the top of the merlons. I saw 
a shot take one of them and throw it into a small tree be- 
hind the platform. It was noticed by our men, and they 
cried out, " look.at the coat !" A little incident th^ speaks 
volumes for their coolness. Moultrie himself and several 
of his ofi&cers smoked their pipes during the action, only 
removing them when it became necessary to issue orders. 
In the hottest fire of the battle the Sag of the fort was shot 
away, and fell without the fort. Jasper, with whom we 
have already brought the reader acquainted as one of 
Maiion's men, instantly spm^ after it upon the beach, 

' MS. Life of Brig.-Oen. Peter Horry, p. 21 . 
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between the nmputa vai tbe enemy, and binding it to * 
sponge staff, restored it to its place, uid succeeded in re- 
gaining his own in safety. We shntl hear more hereafter; 
of this gallant fellow." The coolness — nay the cavalier 
indiffirence — displayed by the Carolinians throughout the 
combat, is not its least remarkable feature. There is soms- 
thiag chivalric in such deportment; which speaks for laiger 
courage than belongs to ordinary valor. Mere bull-4og 
resolution and endurance is here lifted, by a generous ar- 
dor of soul, into BiHnething other than a peseive virtue 
The elasticity of spirit which it shows might be trained 
to any performance within the compass of homui en- 
dowment. 

Tradition ascribes to the hand end eye of Marion, the 
terrible efiect of the last shot which was fired on this bloody 
day. It was aimed at the Commodore^ ship, which had 
already rec^ved something more than her due share of the 
attention c^ the fort. This shot, penetrating the cabin <^ 

*QeQ. Horiy (thcD a captsin) thiia relates the incident : " I 
commandeilaDeigihteenpoDiider inlhelenwiag-of Iheron. Above 
mj gan on the rampait, was- a larg? American flag hnng on a 
very high ma?t, formerly of a ship ; the men of war directing 
their fire thereat, it was, from their shot, so woonded, a? to fall, 
with the colom, over the fort. Sei^ant Jasper of the Grena- 
diers leapt over the ramparts, and deliberaielj walked 1^ whole 
length of Ihc fort, until be came to the colors on the 'extremity 
of the leA, when be cnt off the same from the mast, and sailed to 
me for a Eponge staff, and with a thick cord tied on [be colors 
and stuck ihe staff on the rampart In the sand. The Sergeant 
fortunately recei7ed no hurt, though eiposed for a "considerable 
time, to the anemy's flre. Governor Eutledge [afler the battle], 
W a reward, took his imalt sword ftom his side, and in presence 
of m«ny olfiatrs, presented it to Sergeaot Jasper, teUing bim to 
wear it in remembrance of the 38th Jane, and it> remembrance 
of him. He also tiffered Jafper'v Lientenant's commission, but 
as he could neither read nor write, be modestly reAisad to accept 
it, saying, ' he was not St to keep officers' company, being only 
bred a Sergeant.' "—MS. Life of Br^.-Qcn. Peter Horry, pp, 
IB-30. 
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&e Teasel, cut down two yoong Inkers who were drinking, 
we may mppose, to their fortunate escape from a conflict 
which seeroed already over — then ranging forward, swept 
three sailors from the maiodeck into eternity, and finally 
buried itself in the bosom of the sea. This carious p>r> 
ticular was dnired from five sailors who deserted from the 
fleet that very ni^. 
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CHAPTER VL 

1777-8-9— From the Battle of Fort Moultrie to that at Qvrma- 
nah — Anecdote of Jaspei^— His Death. 

The battle of Fort Sulliran was of immense importance, 
not merely to Garolisa, but to all the confederated colo- 
nies. It saved the former, for three years, from the calami- 
ties of iDvasion ; a respite of the last value to a. country 
so gyatly divided in public feehng and opinion. The bat- 
tle preceded the declaration of Independence, aDd,though 
not generally known to have taken place before that deci- 
sive measure was resolved upon, it came seasonably to 
confirm the patriots in those principles which they had so 
solemnly and recently avowed. Its &rther effect was to 
dissipate that spell of invincibility, which, in the minds of 
the Americuu^eemed to hover about a British armament ; — 
to heighten the courage of the militia, and to convince the 
most sceptical, that it needed only confidence and practice, 
to make the American people as good soldiers as any in the 
world. The Carolina riflemen were not a little elated to 
discover that they could handle twenty-six pounders as 
efficiently as the smaller implements of death, to which 
their hands were better accustomed. To the defenders of 
the fortress, their victory brought imperishable laurels. 
They had shown the courage and the skill of veterans, and 
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Qieii conntiymeQ ^ried in the repntation in wUcb they 
neceasarily aliared. Moultrie received the thanks of Coo- 
gresa, of the Commander in Chief, and of his fellow citi- 
zens. The fort was thenceforth called by bis name, and he 
was made a Brigadier-General. His Major, Marion, neces- 
aarily had his share in these public honors, and waa raised 
by Congress to the rank of Lieut. -Colonel in the regulai 
service. Two days after the batUe, General Lee reviewed 
the garrison at Fort Moultrie, and thanked them " for their 
gallant defence of the fort against a fleet of eight men-of- 
war and a bomb, during a cannonade of eleven hours, and a 
bombardment of seven." At the same time, Mn. Barnard 
Elliott pesented an elegant pair of embroidered colors to 
the Second Regiment, with a brief address, i& which she ex- 
pressed her conviction that they would " stayl by them as 
long as they can wave in the air of liberty." It was in 
fulfilling the pledge made by General Moultrie, on this oc- 
ca»on,in behalf of the regiment, that the brave Jaapy lost 
bis life before the walls of Savannah. 

The three years' respite from the horrors of war, which 
this victory secured to Carolina, was not, however, left un- 
employed by her citizen soldiery. The progress of events 
around them kept their services in constant requisition. 
While a part of tbem, in the interior, were compelled to 
take arms against the Cherokee Indians, the troops of the 
lower country were requirecf against the Tories in Florida 
and Georgia. Governor Tonyn of the former, an active 
loyalist, proved a formidable amioyance to the patriots of 
the latter province. Florida, under his administration, waa 
the secure refoge and certain retreat for all the malcontents 
and outlaws of the neighboring colonies. He gave them 
ample encouragement, put arms into their hands, and even 
Issued letters of marque against the property of the eolo- 
nista, in aatjo^ation of the act &r th^ purpoM, m the Bri- 
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tish parliament. General Lee marched upon Florida with 
the Virginia and North Carolina troops. He was aubse- 
quently joined by those of South Carolina ; but, owing to 
his own ill-advised and improvident morements, the expe- 
dition waa a total £ulare.* This result necessarily gave 
encouragement to the Tories ; and, though in too small 
numbers to effect any important objecid without the co-op- 
eration of a British force, they were yet sufficiently active to 
invite flie presence of one. They formed themselves into 
little squads, and, moving through the country with celeri- 
ty, pursued their marauding habits at little risk, as they 
sought only unsuspecting neighborhoods, and promptly fled 
to the fastnesses of Florida on the approach of danger. To 
direct and properly avail themselves of these parties, the 
British commandeis in America addressed their attention 
to Georgia. The in&ncy of that colony necessarily led 
them to hope for an easy conquest in attempting it. In 
February, 1777, General Howe, then commanding the 
troops in North Carolina and Georgia, was advised of the 
approach of Colonel Fuser, to the invasion of Georgia. He 
hurried on immediately to prepare Savannah for defence ; 
while Marion, with a force of 600 men, in several vessels, 
provided with cannon and ammunition, was dispatched,by 
the inland passage, to his assistance. Marion left Charles- 
ton on the 28th of February, hut his approach had no &r- 
ther efiect than to precipitate the flight of the enemy, who, 
mee^ng with a stout opposition from Colonel Elbert, at 
Ogechee ferry, had already desisted from &rther advance. 
The British attempts on'Georgia were deferred to a later 
period. But the loyalists were busy, particularly that por- 
tion of them, which took the name of Scopbolites, after one 
Scophol, a militia Colonel, whom Moultrie describes as an 
■ Drajlon's Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 336. 
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** illiterate, Htnpid, noisy blockhead." He proved not the 
less troublesome because of his stupidity. 

Marion was more or less employed during this period, 
in various situations. He was never unemployed. We 
find him at length In command of the fort which he had 
formerly contributed to defend and render famous. He wm 
placed in charge of the garrison at Fort Moultrie. The 
value of this fort was estimated rather according to its ce- 
lebrity, than its real usefulness. Subsequent events have 
shown that its capacity was not great in retarding the ap- 
proach of an enemy's fieet to the city. It was the error of 
Sir Peter Parker — obeying an old but exploded military 
maxim, not to leave aii arraed post of the enemy inhis rea^- 
to pause before a fc^ress, the conquest of which could in 
no wise contribute to his success, — and defeat before which, 
must necessarily endanger his final objects. It was still the 
impresmon of the Carolinians that Fort Moultrie must be 
assailed as a preliminary step to the conquest of Charles- 
ton, and the post, as one of the highest honor and danger, 
was conferredupouMarion.* Itwasnot known, indeed, at 
what moment the gallantly of the garrison might be put 
to the proof. The British were known.to be making laige 
marine and miUtary preparations at New York, intended, as 
it was generally understood, for the south. Charleston or 
Savannah, were supposed tndiOerently to be the places of 
its destination. It might be very well supposed that the 
enemy would seek, at the former place, to recover those 
honors of war of which its gallant defenders had deprived 

But, any doubt as to the destination of the British fleet 

* Wlicn the British under Prevoet, were in posseesion of ih* 

ueifhlMring iusods, Monllrie writes, " we were appreheniive Ihe 

enemywonld attempt to stu^rise Fort Monltrie ; we, therefore, 

always kept a strong garrison there iinder General Marion.' 
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ma soon remored. In December, 1778, tfair^-flerat aaQ 
appeared before Savamiali, and four thooBand Britiah regu- 
lars were disembarked. The American force left in de- 
feoce of SavaDiiab wu a feeble ope, of six or seren hun- 
dred meo, under Geaetal Hove. General Howe was but 
Lttle of a soldier Instead of withdrawing this force, be 
suffered it to be sacrificed. Badly posted, he was surprised, 
and bis troops beaten and dispersed with little difficul^. 
Savannah foil at once into the hands of the enemy, and the 
whole colony reiy shortly after. General Prevost was in 
command of the British. Opposed to him was Major-Gen- 
eral Lincoln, of the Continental army. While Prevost oc- 
cupied the posts of Savannah, Ebenezer, Abercorn, and 
other places, he was active in pushing select parties for- 
ward to Augusta, and other commanding points in the inte- 
rior. The force under Lincoln did not enable him to o£Fer 
any active opposition to their progress. His heBd-qoarten 
were at Purysburg, on the Savannah river, but a lew miles 
from Abercorn, where Colonel Campbell lay with the 
main body of tbe enemy. General Ashe, of the Ameri- 
cans, occupied the post at Brier Creek, andfthus placed, the 
opposing commanders seemed disposed for a while to rest 
upon their arms, waiting events and reinforcements. 

It was while the second North Carolina regiment lay at 
Purysburg, that an adventure occurred, which has so often 
been repeated in connection with the name and life of Ma- 
rion, that we should scarcely be excused from introducing 
it here, as properly in place in this memoir. Weems 
asserts that Marion was present at this time with his regi- 
ment at Purysburg. It is impossible to say whether he 
wasornot. It is notimprobablethat hewas with hisregi- 
tnent, and yet Hie weight of evidence inclines us to the 
ofunion that he was still, at Fort Moultrie. It is not nn- 
1^7, however, that, when the diractioD of the British 
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fleet was known, and it yraa ascertained that Savannah and 
not Charleston waa its object, he immediately joined hia 
regiment at Purysburg, leaving Fort Moultrie in the cha^e 
of some less distinguished officer. At all eveuts the point 
is not of importance to the anecdote we have to relate. 
Personally, Marion had nothing to do with it. It was only 
because the actors in the adventure belonged to his regi- 
ment, and were of "Marion's men," that tradition has insist- 
ed on associating his name with theirs. It is not for us 
to have it otherwise. The reader is already somewhat 
acquainted with the name of William Jasper — perhaps 
Sergeant Jasper is the better known. This brave man 
possessed remarkable talents for a scout. He could wear 
all disguises with admirable ease and dexterity. Garden 
styles him "a perfect Proteus."* He was equally re- 
markable for his cunning as for his bravery ; and his noble- 
ness and generosity were, quite as much as these,the dis- 
tinguishing trutsof his character. Such was the confi- 
dence ia his fidelity and skill that a roving commission was 
granted him, with liberty to pick bis associates &om the 
Brigade. Ofthese he seldom chose more than six. "He 
often went out," says Moultrie, " and returned with priso- 
ners, before I knew that he was gone. I have known of 
his catching a party that was looking for him He has 
told me that he could have killed single men several times, 
but he would not ; he would rather let them get off. Ho 
went into the British lines at Savannah, as a deserter, com"- 
plaining, at the same time, of our ill-usage of him ; he was 
gladly received (th^y having heard of his character) and 
caressed by them. He stayed eight days, and after inform- 
ing himself well of their strength, situation and intentions, 

•" He was a perfect Proteus, in ability to alter his appearance; 
perpetaaltf entering the camp of the enemy, wiibout deteciion, 
and invariably returning to his own, with soldiers he had Rcdaced, 
or prisonen he had captured." 
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be returned to as again; bat that game he could not pUy a 
Mcond time. With hia httle partf he was always horer- 
ing about the enemy's camp, and was frequently bringing 
in prisoners."* We have seen what reason was alleged 
by this brave fellow for not accepting the commission ten- 
dered to him by Goremor Rutledge, for his gaUanti; in the 
battle of Fort Moultrie. The nature of his services was 
no less a reason why he should reject the commission. 
The fact that he seldom allowed himself a command of 
more than six men declared sufficiently the degree of au- 
thority to which he thought his talents were entitled. 

It was while in the exercise of his roving privileges that 
Jasper prepared to visit the post of the enemy at £benezer. 
At this post he had a brother, who held the same rank in 
the British service, that he held in the American. This 
instance was quite too common in the history of the period 
and coutttty, to occasion much surprise, or cause any sus- 
picion of the integrity of either party- We have already 
considered the causes for this melancholy diSerence of 
individual sentiment in the country, and need not dwell 
upon them here. William Jasper loved his brother and 
wished to see him : it is very certain, at the same time, 
that he did not deny himself the privilege of seeing all 
around him. The Tory was alarmed at William's appear- 
ance in the British camp, but the other quieted his fears, 
by representing himself as no longer an American soldier. 
He checked the joy which this declaration excited in his 
brother's mind,by assuring him that, though he found little 
encouragement in ^htiog for his country, "he had n^t the 
heart to fight against her." Our scout lingered for two or 
three days in the British camp, and then, by a detoar, re- 
gained that of the Americans ; reporting to his Comman- 
der all that he had seen. He was encouraged to repeat his 
* Moultrie's Hem., vol. ii., p. 24. 
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Tint a few weeks after, but tbia time he took with him ■ 
comrade, one Sei^ant Newton, a fellow quite as brave in 
^^t, and stroi^ in body as himself. Here he was a|;aiii 
well received by his brother, who entertained the guests 
kindly lor several days. Meanwhile, a small party of 
Am^cans were brought into Ebenezer as capUves, over 
wluHH hung the danger of "short sbrifl and sudden cord." 
They were on their way to Savannah for trial. They had 
taken arms with the British, as hundreds more had done, 
when the conntiy was deemed reconquered ; but, on the 
a^troach of tbe American army, had rejoined their coun- 
trymen, and were now once more at the mercy of the pow- 
tx with which they had broken iaith. " It will go hard 
with them,"' stud the Tory Jasper to his Whig brother ; 
but the secret conunent of the other was, " it shall go hard 
with me first," There was a woman, the wife of one of 
the pris(»ers, who, with her child, kept them company. 
William Jasper and bis friend were touched by the specta- 
cle of their distress ; and they c(Hi£erTed together, as soon 
a> they were alone, as to the possibility of rescuing them. 
Their plan was soon adopted. It was a simple one, such 
oa naturally suggests itself to a hardy and magnanimous 
character. The prisoners had scarcely left the post for 
Savannah, under a guard of eight men, a sergeant and 
corporal, when Jasper and his friend departed also, 
though in a different direction from the guard. Chang- 
ing their course when secure from observation, they 
stretched across the country and followed the footsteps 
of the unhappy captives. But it was only in tlie pursuit 
that they became truly conscious of the difficulty, nay, 
seeming impossibility, of effecting their object. The guard 
was aimed, and ten in number ; they but two and wea- 
ponless. Hopeless, they nevertheless followed on. Two 
miles from Savannah there is a &mous spring, the waters 
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of which are well known to trsTellen. The conjecture 
that the guard might stop there, with the prisoners, (or 
refre^ment, suggested itself to our compaqioiu ; here, o^ 
portunities might occur for the rescue, which had nowhere 
before presented themselTes. Talcing an obscure path with 
which they wete fiuniliar, which led them to the apot be- 
fore the enemy could arrive, they placed themselres io 
ambush in the immediate neighborhood of the spring. 
They had not long to wait. Their conjecture proved 
correct. The guard was halted on the road opposite the 
■priog. The corporal with four men conducted the cap- 
tives to the water, while the seigeant, with the renuinder 
of his force, having made them ground their amu near the 
road, brought up the rear. The prisoners threw themselvM 
upon the earth — the woman and her child, near its &tfaeT. 
Little did any of them dream that deliverance was at hand . 
The child fell asleep in the mother's lap. Two of the 
armed men kept guard, but we may suppose with little 
caution. What had they to ^)prehend, within ught of a 
walled town in the possession of their fi-iends ? Two oth- 
ers approached the sprii^, in order to bring water to the 
jwisoners. Resting their muskets against a tree they prtv 
seeded to fill their canteens. At this moment Jasper gave 
the signal to bis comrade. In an instant the muskets were 
in their hands. In aDother, tbey had shot down the two 
soldiers upon duty ; then clubbing their weapons, they . 
rushed out upon the astonished enemy, and felUng their 
first opponents each at a blow, they succeeded in obtaining 
posseEsion of the loaded muskets. This decided the con- 
fiict, which was over in a few minutes. The surviving 
guard yielded themselves to mercy before the presented 
weapons. 9tich an achievement could only be soccessAil 
from its andaci^ and the operation of circumstances. The 
very proximity of Savannah increased the chances, of sue- 
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G«tt. But for tliis the guard would have used better pre* 
Cftutions. None were taken. .The prompt valor, the 
bold decision, the cool calculation of the instant, were the 
esat^utial elements which secured success. The work of 
OUT young heroes was not done imperfectly. The prisou- 
era were quickly relefised, the arms of the captured 
British put into their hands, and, hurrying sway &om the 
spot which they have crowned with a local celebritv not 
soon to be forgotten, they crossed the Savannah in safety 
with their friends and foes. This is not the last achieve' 
meut of the brave Jasper which we shall have occasion to 
record. The next, however, though not less distinguished 
by success, was unhappily written in his own blood. 

The campaign which followed was distinguished by sev- 
eral vicissitudes, but the genera) result was the weakeoii^ 
and dispiriting of the American forces. Brigadier General 
Ashe was surprised in his camp and utterly defeated, and 
the British army not only penetrated into Georgia, but 
made Its appearance at Beaufort in South Carolina. Here 
it was met by Moultrie in a spirited encounter, which re- 
sulted in a drawn battle. Meanwhile, General Lincoln 
found the militia refi-actory. They refused to submit to the 
articles of war, and desired to serve only under those laws 
by which the militia was governed. Chagrined with this 
resistance, Lincoln transferred the militia to Moultrie, and, 
at the head of about 2000 troops of the regular service, he 
marched up the country to Augusta, proposing by this 
coune to circumscribe the progress of the eneiny in that 
quarter. Taking advantage of this movement) by which 
the regular troops were withdrawn from the seaboard, the 
British General, Prevost, immediately crossed the Savannah 
with the intention of surprising Moultrie, llbo, with 1200 
militia-men, lay at Black Swamp. But Moultrie, advised 
of his enemy, retired to Cooeawhatchie, where he placed 
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hit rear guard ; his bead quarters being ^tolled du the hill, 
east of Tuliffinnee, two miles in advance, and on the route 
to Charleston. Here the rear-guard, under Colonel Lau- 
rens, engaged the enemy's advance, and was driven before 
it. Moultrie gradually retired as Prevost advanced, and 
the contest which followed between the two, seemed to be 
which should reach Charleston first. The defenceless con- 
dition of that city was known to the British General, whose 
object was to take it by coup de mmn. Moultrie erred in 
not making continued fight in the swamps and strong pass- 
es, the thick forests and intricate defiles, which were nu- 
merous along the route t^tbe pursuing army. His policy 
seems to have been dictated by an undue estimate of the 
valae of the city, and the importance of its safety to the 
state. But for this, even an army so much inferior as his, 
could have effectually checked the enemy long before the 
city could have been reached. Moultrie continued in ad- 
vance of Frerost, and reached Charleston a few bouis be- 
fore him ; just in season to establish something like order, 
and put the place in a tolerable state of defence. The fire 
firom the lines arrested the British advance. The place was 
summoned, and defiance returned. Night followed, and 
the next morning the enemy had disappeared. His object 
had been surprise. He was unprepared for the assault, 
havii^ no heavy artillery, and his departure was hastened by 
intercepted advices fi'om Lincoln and Governor Rutledge, 
which announced to Uie garrison the appriuci} of the regu- 
lar troops and the country militia. Prevost retired to the 
neighboring islands, and established himself in a stroi^ fort 
Kt Stono ferry. Here he was attacked by General I^ncoln 
in a spirited but unsuccessfnl a^r, in which the latter was 
compelled to fetreat. The attack of Lincoln was follow- 
ed by one of Moultrie, in galleys. The situation of the 
British became unpleasant, and tber did not wait a repeti- 
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tioB of these assaults, but retreated alcHig the chaui oi'islanda 
on the coast, until they reached Beaufort and Savannah. 
Both of these places they maintained ; the iattei with their 
main anny, the foinier with a strong body of troops, apart 
from their sick, wounded and convalescent. Here they 
were watched by General Lincoln, in a camp^f observa- 
tion at Sheldon, imtll the appearance of a French fleet on the 
coast ted to renewed Bctivity,and hopes, on the part of the 
Americans, which were destined to bitter disappointment. 

Marion was certainly with his regiment at Sheldon, and 
when it became probable that there was some prospect of 
battle, we find him at Fort Moultrie, when Prevost was 
in possession of the contiguous islands. But a junction of 
the French and American forces, necessarily compelling 
the concentration of the whole of the southern invading^ 
army at Savannah, lessened the necessity of his remaining 
at a post which stood in no manner of danger. 

Early in September, 1779, the French admiral, Count 
D'Estiuga, with a. fleet of twenty sail, appe&red upon the 
coast. As soon as this was certainly known. General Lin- 
coln put his army in motion for Savannah. But the French 
forces bad disembarked before his urival, and the impa- 
tience and imprudence of their admiral did not sufier him 
to wait the coming of the Ameiican. He was a rash man, 
and, as it appears, on bad terms with hii subordinate offi- 
cers, who were, indeed, not subordinate.* He proceeded 
to summon the place. Thq answer to his demand was, a 
request of twenty-four hours for con^deration. By a sin- 
gular error of judgment the French admiral granted the 
time required. His only hope had been in a coup d* main. 
He had neither the time nor the material necessaiy for 
regular approaches ; nor, had he acted decisively, do these 
It of liege ot Savaiuiali, 
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seem to have been at all necesaary. The place waa not 
tenable at the period of hia first aummoiis. The prompt 
energies of the British commander soon made it so. Instead 
of considering, he constimed the twenty-fonr hoars in 
working. The arrival of Lieutenant-X^olonel Cruger,witha 
small command, from Sufibuiy, and the force of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maitland, from Eeaofort, soon put the fortress in 
such a condition of defence as to enable its commander to 
return his defiance to the renewed summons of the com- 
bined armies. There seems to have been but one opinion 
among the Americans as to the mistake of D^Est^gn, in 
granting the required indulgence. Weema, speaking for 
General Horry, says, " 1 nerer beheld Marion in so great 
a passion. I was actually afraid he would have broken out 
on General Lincoln, * My God!' he exclaimed, *who 
ever heard of anything like this before ? First allow an 
enemy to entreDcb, and then fight him ! See the destnic* 
tion brought upon the British at Bunker's Hill — ^yet our 
troops there were only militia ; raw, half-armed clodhop- 
pers, and not a mortar, or carronade, not even a swivel — 
only their ducking-guns ! What, then, are we to expect 
from regulars, completely armed, with a choice train of 
artillery, and covered by a breastwork.' " 

The anticipations of Marion were fully realized. When 
the junction of the French and American armies was ef- 
fected, it was determined to reduce the place by siege. 
Batteries were to be erected, and cannon brought from the 
ships, a distance of several miles. Meanwhile, the works 
of the besieged were undeigoing daily improvements, under 
an able engineA'. Several hundred negroes were busy, 
day and night,upoQ thedefences, stimulated, when necessary, 
to exertion,bytheUsfa. On the 4th of October the besiegers 
opened with nine mortars and thirty-«even pieces of can- 
non from the land side, and sixteen from the water. They 
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eoBtiiued to play {or wveral days, with little effect, imd 
the anxie^ of the French admiral to leare the coast, at a 
season of the year when it is particularly perilous to sbip- 
pii^ to remain, detenuined the besiegers to risk everything 
upon an assault. The monung of the 9th October was 
fixed upon for Uie attack. The American army was 
paraded at one o*dock that morning, but it was near four 
before the head of the French column reached the front. 
" The whole army then marched towards the skirt of the 
wood in one long column, and as they approached the open 
■pace, was to break offinto the different columns, as ordered 
Us the attack. Bat, by the time the first French column 
had arrived at the open space, the day had fairly broke ; 
when Count D'Estaign, without waiting until the other 
columns had arrived at their position, placed himself at the 
head of bis first column, and rushed forward lo the attack."* 
This was creditable to his gallantry, if not to his judgment. 
But it was TtUor thrown away. " The column was so 
severely galled by the gnpe-shot &om tiie batteries, as 
they advanced, and by both grape-«hot and musketry, 
when they reached the abbatis, that, in spite of the 
efforts of the officers, it got into confiisioa, and broke away 
to ^eir left, toward the wood in that direction ; the second 
and third French columns shared, successively, the same 
&te, having the additional discouragement of seeing, as they 
marched to the attack, the repohie and loss of their com- 
. rades who had preceded them. Count Pulaski, who, with 
Ihe cavalry, preceded the right column of the Americans, 
proceeded gallantly, until stopped by the abbatis ; and 
before he could foree through it received his mortal 
wound. "t The American column was much more suo- 

*lCa][»4eB«rat'ntoma«Piiicliiie7,ina]Btter(]uotedb7Gaidaa. 
t Major-JGknttal Tbomss Pinckoey. Sec EtardeD. 
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cesafiil. It was headed by Colonel Laurens, with the Light 
Infantry, followed by the Second South Carolina Re^ment, 
of which Marion waa second in command, and the first 
battalion of Charleston militia. This column pressed for- 
ward, in the face of a heavy fire, upon the Spring Hill 
redoubt, succeeded in getting into the ditch, and the colors 
of the second regiment were planted upon the berm. 
But the parapet was too high to be scaled under such & 
fire as proceeded from the walls, and, struggling bravely 
but vainly, the assailants were, after suffering severe 
slaughter, driven out of the ditch. This slaughter was 
increased in the effort to retain and carry off in safety the 
colors of the regiment. 

These colors, as we haVe seen, were the gift of a lady. 
Moultrie, in the name of the regiment, had promised to do- 
fend them to the last. The promise was laithfuUy remem- 
bered in this moment of extremity. One of them waa 
borne by Ueutenant Bush, supported by Sergeant Jasper ; 
the other by Lieutenant Grey, supported by Sergeant Mc' 
Donald. Bush being slightly wounded early in the action 
delivered his standard to Jasper, for better security. Jas- 
per a second time and now fatally wounded, restored it to 
the former. But at the moment of taking it, Bush received 
a mortal wound. He fell into the ditch with his ensign 
under him, and it remuned in possession of the enemy. 
The other standard was more fortunate. Lieutenant Grey, 
by whom it was home, was slain, but M'Donald plucked 
it from the redoubt where it had been planted, the moment 
the retireat was ordered, and succeeded in carrying it off in 
Bafe^. The repulse waa decisive. The slaughter, for so 
brief aaet^;agement, bad been terrible, amounting to nearly 
eleven hundred men ; 637 French, and 457 Americans. 
Of the former, the Irish Brigade, and of the latter the 2d 
South Carolina Regiment, particularly distinguished thon- 
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■elrea and suffered most. The loss of the British was 
slight; the assailants made no impression on their works. 
" Thns was tliis fine body of troops sacrificed by the im- 
pradence of the French General, who, being of superior 
grade, commanded the whole.* In this battle Jasper was 
mortally wounded. He succeeded in regaining the camp 
of the Americans. The fatal wound was received in his 
endeavor to secure and save lus colors. Another distin- 
guished personage who fell in this btal a&ir, was Col. 
Count Pulaski, a brave and skilful captain of cavalry, bet- 
, ter known in history for his attempt upon the life of Stan 
iilaus Poniatowski, King of Poland. 

* Mijor Cknenl T. Pincknef . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Prom the BiUle of ^raniLah Ut the Defeat of Gales Kt Camdm. 

The failare of the comlnDed forces of France and Ame^ 
rica before the walhi of SaTUinah, left the cause of the 
latterjin the South.ia much wwse condition than hefbre. 
The event served to depress the CarolinianB, and in the 
•ame d^ree, to elevate and encourage the enemy. The 
allies withdrew to their ships, and, shortly after, from the 
coast. General Lincoln, with the American army, retreat- 
ed' to the heights of Ebenezer, and thence to Sheldon. 
Proceeding from this place to Charleston, be left Marion 
in command of the army. On the thirty-first of January, 
1780, he writes to the latter as follows : " The state of 
s&irs is such as to make it necessary that we order our 
force to a point as much and as soon as possible. No 
troops will be kept in the field except two hundred Light 
Iniantiy and the Horse (Washington's). You will there- 
fore please to select from the three raiments with you, 
two hundred of your beat men, and those who are beat 
clothed, and organize them into corps, with proper officers. 
All the remainder, with the ba^age of the whole (saving 
Huch as is absolutely necessary for light troops), will march 
immediately for this town. Tou will please take command 
of the light in&ntry until Lieut. CoL Henderson arrives, 
which I expect will be in a few days. After that, I wish 
to we you as soon as possible in CharlestcHi." 
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In the Febnuuy following, Marion wu dispitclied to 
Bacon's Bridge on Ashley river, where Moultrie had 
established a camp for the reception of the militia of the 
neighborhood, as well as thow which had been aummoned 
from the interior. It was to Marion that Lincola chiefly 
looked for the proper drilling of the militia. In his hands 
tl^y lost the rude and inefficient character, the inexpert 
and q>iritless manner, which, under ordinary commanders, 
always distinguish them. Feeling sure of their Captain, 
he, in turn, rendered them confident oftfaemselres. Speak- 
ii^ of Marion's "patimce with the mibtia" — a phnue of 
great importance in this connection— Horry, in his own 
memoirs, which now lie before us, adds, " No officer in 
the Union was better calculated to command them, and to 
hare done more than he did."* Lincoln knew his value. 
The admirable training of the Second South Carolina Regi- 
ment had already done high honor to his skill aa a disci- 
I^inarian. He discovered the secret which r^olarly br^ 
military men are slow to discern, that, without patience, in 
the training of dtizen soldiers for immediate service, they 
are incorrigible ; and patience with them, on the part of a 
commanding officer, is neitherinconsistent with their claims 
nor with their proper efficiency. 

The accumulation of troops at Bacon's Bridge was made 
with the view to the defence of Charleston, now threatened 
by the enemy. Many concorrii^ causes led U> the leaguer 
of that ci^. Its conquest was desir^le on many ac- 
counts, and circumstances had already shown that this was 
not a matter of serious difficulty. The invasion of Prevost 
the year before, which had so nearly proved successful ; 
the Uttle resistance which had been ofiered to him while 
traversing more than one hundred miles of country contign- 
ons to the Capita] ; and the rich spoils which, on his retreat, 
* MB. Memoir of Qen. Horry, p. SS. 
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lud been hotM <^ by bis army, betrayed at once the weUth 
and weakness of that region. The possession of SaTannah, 
where British Government bad been regularly re-establish- 
ed, and the entire, if not totally undisturbed control of 
Georgia, necessarily fadlitated the inTttsion of the sister 
province. South Carolina was now a frontier, equally ex- 
posed to the BritiBh in Geoi^, and the Tories of Florida 
and North Carolina. The means of defence in her power 
were now far fewer Uum when Frevoat made his attempt 
on Charleston. The Southern army was, in fact, totally 
broken op. The Carolina regiments had seen hard service, 
guarding the frontier, and contending with the BriUsh in 
Georgia. They were thinned by battle and sickness to a 
mere bandfiil. The Virginia and North Carolina regiments 
had melted away, as the term for which they had enlisted, 
had expdred. The Georgia raiment, captured by the- 
British in detail, were peiishing in their floating prisons. 
The weakness of the patriots necessarily increased the an- 
dacity, with the strengtli,of their enemies. The loyalists, 
encouraged by the prc^jress of Prevost, and the notorious 
inefficiency of the Whigs, were now gathering in formidable 
bodies, in various quarters, operating in desnltory bands, or 
crowding to swell the columns of the British army. All 
thit^ concurred to encourage the attempt of the enemy on 
Charleston. Its possession, with that of Savannah, would 
not only enable them to complete their ascendancy in the 
two provinces to which these cities belonged, but would 
probably give them North Carolina also. Virginia then, 
becoming the frontier, it would be easy, with the co-opera- 
tion of an army ascending the Chesapeake, to traverse the 
entire South with their legions, detaching it whoUy from the 
federal compact. Such was the British hope, and sndi 
tbeir policy. There was yet another motive for the ai^e 
of Charleston, conudercd without reEsrence to collateral or 
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contingrat erents. Esteemed cnoneoudy as a plac« of 
great secnritf— an erroc that aroae in all probability from 
tiie nmple &et of the sacceasfiil defence of Fort Moultrie— 
it was crowded with Talasble magaziiiea. As a trading 
dij, particvdarly while the c<Hnmen:« qf the North remain- - 
ed interrapted, it had become a place of great busineas. 
It was a itionghold fot privateers and their prizes, and al- 
ways contained stores and shipping of immense value. 

The temptations to its conquest were sufficiently nume- 
lous. Ten thousand choice troops, with a lai^ and heavy 
train t^ utiUery, were accordingly dispatched from New 
Yoik for its inveatment, which was begun in February, 
1780, and conducted by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Britiah fences, Sir Henty Clinton, in person. He con-, 
ducted his approaches with a caution h^hly complimentaiy 
to the besieged. The fortifications were only field worio, 
and might have been overrun in less than five days by an 
audacious enemy. The r^pular troops within the city 
werenot above two thousand men. The citizen militia 
increased the number to nearly four thousand. For such 
an extent of lines as enurcled the place, the adequate force 
should not have been less than that of the enemy. The forti- 
fications, wheq the British first landed their maierUl, were 
in a' dilapidated and unfinished state, and,at that time, the 
def^idera, apart from the citizens, scarcely exceeded eight 
hundred men ; while the small pox, making its appearance 
within the walls, for the first time for twen^ years — an 
enemy much more dreaded than the British, — efiectually 
discouraged the country militia from coming to the a»- 
aistance of the citizens. Under these circumstances, the 
conquest would have been easy to an active and energetic 
foe. But Sir Henry does not seem to have been impatient 
(or bis laurels. He was wiling that they should mature 
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gndnally, and he tat down to & regular aod fonnal iurut- 
ment. 

It waa an error of the Carolinians, under such circum- 
Btancea, to risk the fortunes of the State, and thp greater 
part of its regular military strength, in a besieged town ; a 
still greater to do so in defiance of such difficulties as at- 
tended the defence. The policy which determined the 
resolntioD was a concession to the citizens, in spite of all 
military opinion. The ci^ might have been yielded to 
, the enemy, and the State preserved, or, which vas the 
same thing, the troops. The loss of four Uionsand men from 
the ranks of active warfare, was the great and substantial 
loss, the true source, in &ct, of moat of the miseries and 
crimes by which the veiy bowels of the country were sub- 
■eqnently lorn and dtstrocted. 

It was the great good (brtune of the State that Francis 
Marion was not among those who fell into captivity in the 
&U of Charleston. He had marched into the city from 
Dorchester, when his active services were needed for its 
defence ; hut while the investment was in progress, and 
before it had been fully completed, an event occurred to 
him, an accidentwhich was, no doubt, very much deplored 
at the time, by which his services, lost for the present, 
were subsequently secured for the country. Dining with 
a party of friends at a house in Tradd-street, the host, with 
that mistaken hospitality which has too frequently changed 
a virtue to a vice, turned the key upon his guests, to 
prevent escape, till each individual should be goi^ed with 
wme. Though an amiable man, Marion was a strictly 
temperate one. He was not disposed to submit to this too 
common form of social tyranny; yet not willing to resent 
the breach of propriety by converting the assembly into a 
bull-ring, he adopted a middle course, which displayed 
equally the gentleness and firmness of his temper. Opening 
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a vindow, he coolly tiatw himaelf into the street He 
was unfortunate in the attempt ; the apartment was on th« 
second^ stoiy, the height considerable, and the adventure 
cost him a broken ancle. The injoiy was a severe and 
shocking one, and, for the time, totally unfitted him ^r 
service. He left the city in a litter, while the passa^ to 
the country still remained open for retreat, in obedience to 
an order of General Lincoln few the departure of all idle 
mouths, " all supernumerary officers, and all officers unfit 
for du^." Marion retired to his residence in St. John's 
pariah. Here, sufiering in mind and body, he awaited with 
impatience the progress of events, with which, however 
much he might sympathize, he could not share. His 
humihation at this unavoidable but melancholy inaction, 
may be imagined fitim what we know of his habits and his 
patriotism. 

The siege of Charleston, in consequence of the firm bear 
■ng of the besieged, and the cautious policy of the British 
Government, was protracted long after the works had been 
pronounced untenable. It was yielded unwillingly to the 
eonqueror, only after all resistance had proved in vain. It 
fell by famine, rather than by the arms of the enemy. The 
defence was highly honorable to the besieged. It lasted 
nx weeks, in which they had displayed equal cour^;e and 
endurance. The consequences of this misfortune leave 
it somewhat doubtfiil, whether the determination to defend 
the city to the last extremity, was not the result of a 
correct policy ; considering less its own loss, and that of 
the army, than the efiect of the former upon the rustic 
population. Certiunly, the capture of the army wasavital 
misfortune to the southern States ; yet the loss of the ci^ 
itself was of prodigious e^ct upon the scattered settlements 
of the country. The character and resolve oi the capital 
cities, in those days, were very much the soinpes of the 
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oiorkl 8trei^;th ol the btericv. Sparsely settled, with 
unfrequent (^portusities of potnmuiiiDU with one another, 
the nunds of the forest population turned uaturaUy for 
their tone and direction to the capital ci^. The ac^e 
^^rition of rival and conflicting minds, gives, in all coun- 
trtes, to the population of a dense community, an intellec- 
tual fluperiorily over those who live remote, and feel none 
of the constant moral strifes to which the citizen is sub- 
ject. In South Carolina, Charleston had been the seat of 
the original movement, had incurred the first dangers, 
achieved the fost victories, and, in all puUic proceedings 
where action was desirable, had always led off in the van 
To preserve intact, and from overthrow, the seat of ancient 
authority and opinion, was surely a policy neither selfish 
nor unwise. Perhaps, after all, the grand error was, in 
not making the preparations for defence aflequate to the 
object. The resources of the Statewere small, and these 
had been .diminished wofidly in succoring her neighbors, 
and in small border strifes, which the borderers might have 
been taught to manage for themselves. The military forcf 
of the State, under any circumstances, could not have 
contended on equal terms widi the ten thousand well- 
appointed regulars of Sir Henry Clinton. The assistance 
derived from Virginia and Korth Carolina was little more 
than nominal, calculated rather to swell the triumph of 
the victor than to retard his successes. 

If the movements of the British were slow, and deficient 
in military enterprise, where Sir Henry Clinton commanded 
in person, such could not be said of them, after the con- 
quest of Charleston was effected. The commander-in- 
chief was succeeded by Earl CornwaUis, and his career 
was certainly obnoxious to no such reproaches. We shall 
have more serious charges to bring against him. Of the 
~ gross abuse of power, wanton tyrannies, cruel morders, and 
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most recUess disregard of d«c«ncy and r^ht, l^ which (he 
course of the British was subsequently distinguished, we 
shall say no more than will suffice to show, in what dan- 
gers, through what difficultiei, and under what stimnlating 
causes, Frands Marion rose in arms, when everything ^ 
peared to be lost. 

Charleston in possession of the enemy, they proceeded 
with wonderful activitf to use all means in their power, 
for exhausting the resources, and breaking down the spi- 
rit of the country. Their maxim was that of habitual 
tyranny — "might is right." They seemed to recognize 
BO other standard. The articles of c«pitu1fttion, Uie lawa 
of nations, private treaty, the dictates of humani^ and 
religion, were all equally set at naught. The wealth' of 
private families, — slaves by thousands, — were hurried into 
the waists of British ships, as the legitimate spoils of war. 
The latter found a market in the West India islands j the 
prisoner? made by the &11 of Charleston were, in defiance 
of the articles of capitulation, crowded into prison-ships, 
from whence they were only released by death, or by 
yielding to those arguments of their keepers which per- 
suaded them to enlist in British regiments, to serve in otiier 
countries. Many yielded to these argninents, with the 
simple hope of escape from the horrors by which they 
were surrounded. When arts and arguments failed to over- 
come the Inflexibili^ of these wretched prisoners, com- 
pulsion was resorted to, and hundreds were forced from 
their country, shipped to Jamaica, and there made to serve 
in British regiments.* Citizens of distinction, who, by 
their counsel or presence, opposed their influence over the 
prisoners, or proved themselves superior to their tempta- 
tions, were torn from their homes without warning, and 

* Monllne'B Memoirs, Vol. ii., Corrttpondtnu. 
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incarcented in their floating dui^eoua. Nodung was for- 
borne, in the shape of pitiless and pitiful persecution, to 
break the spirits, sabdue the strength, and mock and mor- 
tify the hopes, alike, of citizen and captive. 

With those who kept the field the proceedings were more 
summary, if not more severe. The &11 of Charieston 
seems n'ecessarily to have involved the safefy of the country 
from the Savannah to the Pedee. In a few weeks after 
the capture of the cify, the British were in peaceable pos- 
session of the space between these Umits, &om the seaboard 
to the mountains. They had few opponents — an isolated 
body of continentals, a small squad of militia, for the first 
time drilling for liiture surice, or a little troop of horse — ■ 
and these were quickly overcome. On these occasions 
the British were generally led by Lieutenant-Colonel Tarle- 
ton. This officer acquired for himself an odious distinction 
in hij9 progress throi^h the South in the campaigns which 
ftrilow^. He was rather an active than a skiUiil com- 
mander. Bapid in his movements, he gave little heed to 
the judicious disposition of his troops, and aiming more at 
impressing the feara of his enemy, than overcoming him by 
science, his chief successes were the result of the panic 
which his suriHises and bis butcheries inspired. He seems 
never to have been successful against an equal and resolute 
foe. But, as cour^;e and activi^ are, perhaps, after all, 
and before all, the most necessaiy requisites for a soldier, 
Tarieton's services were inappreciable to the invading army. 
In one month after its arrival, bis legion was mounted and 
began its career of slaughter. While yet the city was sus- 
taining the si^e, he penetrated the country, in pursuit of 
those bands of miUtia horse, which, by direction of the 
American commander, still kept the open field. On the 
18th of March, he surprised a company of militia at Salke- 
hatchie Bridge, killed and wounded several and dispersed 
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tko rMt. Fire dxys aAer,anotlter puty at Pon-PoD thued 
the 9une fortune. He waa not so sucdesafiil at Rantowlei 
oa the 23d of tb« rame month, vhere in k rencounter with 
Col. Washington, his dragoons were roughly handled, and 
retreated with Iom. He avenged liinuel^ however, on 
Washington, in less than a month after, by surprising him 
at Monk's Comer. Col. White soon after took command of 
tlie southern cavalry, and obtained some tiifling successes, 
bat suffered himself to be surprised at Lennd's ferry on the 
Santee. These events all took place prior to the snrrender 
of the city. The activity of Tarleton, with the general re* 
missuess, and wtmt of ordinary military precautions on the 
part of the militiawhich opposed itself to him, made his pro- 
gress easy, and thus enabled him to cut off every party that 
was embodied in the field. He was now to succeed in a 
much more important and much more bloody enterprise. 
A ContinenMl force from Virginia of four hundred men, un- 
der Col. Beaufort, had been dispatched to the relief of 
Cfaarteston. Beaufort had reached Camden before he was 
apprised of the suirender of that city. This event jvoperly 
determined him to retreat. Earl Comwallis, meanwhile, 
had taken the field with a force of twenty-five hundred 
men, and was then in rapid progress for the Santee. Hear- 
ing of the advance of Beaufort, he dispatched Tarleton in 
qnest of him, with a select body of in&ntty and cavalry, in 
all, seven hundred men. Beaufort was overtaken near the 
Wexhaw settlements, and summoned to surrender. This 
person does not seem to have been designed by nature for 
, military operations. He halted at the summons, hesitated 
awhile, sent his wagons ahead, consulted with his officers, 
and did little or nothing farther, either for flight or con- 
flict. While thus hattbg and hesitating he was attacked 
by the impetuous Tarleton, offered a feeble resistance, un- 
marked by conduct or spirit, suffered the enemy to gain his 
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rear, aitd finally grounded liii amu. He either did this too 
soon or too late. His flag waa diar^atded in the fluah of 
battle, the bearer of it cot down 1^ the hand of Tarlelon, 
and the British in&ntry, with fixed bayonets, rushed upon 
the inactire Americans. Same of Beaufort's men, seeing 
that their application for quarter was disregarded, resolved 
to die like men, and resumed their arms. Their renewed fire 
provoked the massacre of the unresisting. A teAible butch- 
ery followed. The British gave do quarter. From that 
day, " Tarleton's Quarters," implying the merciless cutting 
down of the suppliant, grew into a proverbial phrase, which, 
in the hour of victory, seemed to ambitter the hostility with 
which the American strove to avenge hia slaughtered com- 
rades. 

The defeat of Beaufort, with the only regular force re- 
maining in the State, following so close upon the fall of 
Charleston, paralyzed the hopes of the patriots. ^ The coun- 
try seemed everywhere sulidued. An unnatural and pain- 
ful apathy dispirited opposition. The presence of a 
British force, sufficient to overawe the neighborhood, at 
conspicuous points, and the awakened activity of the To- 
ries in all quarters, no longer restrained by the presence in 
arms of their more patriotic countiymen, seemed to settle 
the question of sujvemacy. There was not only no head 
against the esemy, but the State, on a sudden, appeared to 
have been deprived of all her distinguished men. Moul- 
trie and others who might hare led, were prisonen of 
war. Governor Rutledge, a noble spirit and &mous 
orator — the Patrick Heniy of Carolina, — had withdrawn to 
the North Slate, to stimulate the euergies of the people in 
that quarter and gain recruits. His example was followed 
by Sumter, Horry and otiiers, — by all, in &ct, who, escap- 
ing captivity, were in condition to fly. The progress of 
Comwallis and Tarleton left mere diaftnction, unauj^rted 
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by men, with few placet of aecnritj. Marion, meanwhile, 
incapable of present flight, waa compelled to take reiugp 
in the swamp and forest. He was too conspicuous a pei 
son, had made too great a figture in preTioua campaigns, 
and his military talents were too well known md too high- 
ly esteemed, not to render him an object of some anxie^ 
aa well to friends as foes. Still sofiering from the hurts 
received in Ch&rlestoa, with bloody and malignant enemiea . 
all around him, his scfety depended on bis secrecy and 
obscurity alone. Fortunately he had " won golden opinions 
from all sorts of people." He had friends among all class- 
es, who did not permit tfaemselTes to sleep while he was 
in danger. Their activity Hupplied the loss of his own. 
They watched while he slept. They assisted his feebl«- 
ness. In the moment of alarm, be was sped from boose 
to bouse, from tree to thicket, from the thicket to the 
swamp. His " hair-breadth 'scapes" under these frequent 
exigencies, were, no doubt, among the most interesting 
adventures of bis life, furnishing rare material, could they 
be procured, for the poet and romancer. Unhappily, while 
the chronicles show the frequent emergency which at- 
tended his painful condition, they furnish nothing more. 
We are without details. The melancholy baldness and 
coldness with which they narrate events upon which one 
would like to Ijt^r is absolutely bumbling to the imagi- 
nation ; which, kindled by the simple historical outline, 
looks in vain for the satisfaction of those doubts and inqui- 
ries, those hopes and fears, which the provoking narrative 
inspires only to defraud. How would some old inquisi- 
tive Froissart have dragged by frequent inquiry from con- 
temporaueous lips, the particular fact, the whole adventure, 
step by step, item hy item, — the close pursuit, the narrow 
escape, — and all the long train of. little, but efficient cir- 
cumstances, by which the stoty would have been made 
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unique, with all its rich and numerous details ! These, 
the reader must supply &om his own resources of imagina- 
tion. He must conjecture for himself the casual warning 
■ brought to the silent thicket, by the devoted friend, the 
constant woman, or dte humble slave ; the midn^bt bay of 
the watch 6og or the whistle of the scout ; or the sudden 
shot, from friend or foe, by which the fugitive if counsel- 
led to hurry to his den. A thousand events arise to the 
imagination as likely to have occurred to our partisan, io 
his hours of feebleness and danger, from the rapid c&valry 
of Tarleton, or the dose and keen pursuit of the revenge- 
fid Tones. To what slight circumstances has he been in- 
debted for his frequent escape ! What humble agents have 
been commissioned by Providence to save a life, that was 
destined to be so precious to his country's liberties ! 

How long he remuned in this situation is not exactly 
known, — probably several months. As soon as he was able 
to mount his horse, he collected a few friends, and set out 
for North Carolina. A Continental force was on its way 
from Vii^nia under Baron De Kalb, His purpose was to 
join it. It was wiiile on this route, and with this object, 
that he encountered his old friend and long tried associate 
in arms, Col. P. Hony.* 

Horry describes his ancle, at this meeting, as still '■ very 
crazy" — so much so that it required his help and that of 

•There were two Horrys, brothers, both of whom were very 
brave and distinguished adherents of our partisan. Felei Hony 
heid a captain's commission in the suae regiment with MBrion, 
at the battle of Fort Moultrie. Hugh Horry was the particular 
Avorile of his OeaerBl. A life of Marion, purporting to be in 
part by the former, but reiUy composed entirely bj the Rev. M. 
L. Weems, from fact!! furnished by Horry, 19 already well known 
to the pnblic. A M3. life of Peter Horry is now beioic me, 
and has furoisbed me with several illustratiunsof ihe war,iiaTing 
this narrative. Both of these brothers served under Marion, to 
the close of the war, with equal courage and fidelity. 
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Marion's serrant to lift him from his horse. But his spirits 
were good. He was still cheerful, and possesBed that rare 
elasticity fd character which never loses its tone under pri- 
vatioDS and disappointments. Weems, wbo, we are com- 
pelled to admit, very frequently exercised the privilege of 
the ancient historian, of putting fine speeches into the 
month of his hero, tells us that he jeered at the doleful 
expressions of his companion, Horry, who, discussing the 
condition of the country, lamented that their " happy days 
w«re all gone." " Our happy days all gone, indeed t" 
answered Marion — '' on the contrary, they are yet to come. 
The victory is still sure. 14ie enemy, it is true, have all 
the trumps, and if they had but the spirit to play h geue- 
roios game, they would certainty ruin us. But they have no 
idea of that game. They will treat the people cruelly, and 
that one thing will ruin them and save the country." 
Wttems, spealring for Horry, describes m ludicrous terms, 
their jonniey through North Carolina,— through a r^on 
swarming with Tories, but, fortunately for our traTellers, 
who were venomous without being active. Our fugitives 
were without m<H>ey and without credit, and " but for car- 
i^ng a knife, or a horse fleam, or a gun-flint, had no more 
use for a poclcet than a Higlander has for a knee-buckle. 
As to hard money we had not seen a dollar for years." In 
this resoarcelesB condition — a. condition, which, it may be 
well to say in this place, continued throughout the war, 
they made their way with difficulty ui^til they joined the 
Continental army. Gates had superseded De Kalb in its 
command, and was pressing forward, with the ambition, seem- 
ingly, of writii^ a despatch like Cesar's, anuouncing, in 
thesamebrealh, thesi^tandconquest of bis enemy. Ma- 
rion and his little troop of twenty men, made but a sorry 
figure in the presence of the Continental General. Gates 
was a man of moderate abilities, a rain man, of a swelling 
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and ostentations habit, whose judgment vas very apt to be 
afiected by parade, and the external show of things. Some 
of his leading opinioos irere calculated to show that he was 
unfit for a commander in the South. For example, he 
thought little of carahy, wliich, in a plain country, sparsely 
settled, was among the first esaentiala of success, as well 
in securing intelligence, as in procuring supplies. It was 
not calculated therefore to raise the troop of our parttsaa in 
his esteem, to discover that they were all good riders and 
well mounted. Marion, himself, was a man equally mo- 
dest in approach and unimposing In persiHi. His followers 
may have provoked the sneer <^ the General, as it certainly 
moved the acorn and laughter of his well-requipped Conti- 
nentals. We have a description of them fiom the pen ot 
an excellent ofiBcer, the Adjutant Qeneral of Gates' umy. 
He says, "Col. Marbn, a gentleman of South Carolina, had 
been with the anny a few days, attended by a very few 
followers, distinguished by small leather caps, and the 
wretchedness of their attire; their number did not exceed 
twenty men and boys, some white, some black, and all 
mounted, but most of them miserably equipped ; their ap- 
pearance was in &ct so burlesque, that it was with much 
difScutty the diversion of the regular soldiery was restrained 
by the ofBcers ; and the General hioiself was glad of an op- 
portunity of detaching Col. Marion, athisown instance, to- 
wards the interm of South Carolina, with orders to watch 
the motions of the enemy and fiimish intelligence."* 

From such small and insignificant beginnings flow great- 
ness and great perfottnances. We, who are in possesuon 
of all the subsequent events — who see this .proud, vain 
Commander, hurrying on with the rapidly of madness to 
his own ruin-can but smile in the perusal of such a narra- 

, • Narrative of the Canipaign of 1780, by Col. Otho Williams. 
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live, not at the rags of MbHod's men, but at the undiscem- 
ing chancter of those who could eee, in the mean equip- 
ment, the imperfect clothing, the mixture of man and boy, 
and white and black, anything but a noble patriotism, 
which, in aach condition, waa atill content to cany on a 
war against a powerfiil enemy. The very rags and pov- 
eTtyt£ this little band,vhich was afterwards to become so 
famous, were so many proo& of theirintegrity and virtae, 
and should hare inspired respect rather than ridicule. They 
were so many guarantees of good service which they were 
able and [vepared to render. It was in defiance of the temp- 
tationsand the power of the foe, that these men had taken the 
field against him, and had Gates beena wise commander, he 
would hare seen even through their t^ and destitution, 
the small but steady light of patriotism ; which, enkindled 
throughout the State by the example of Marion, Sumter, 
and a few others, was to blaze out finally into that perfect 
btightness before which the invader was to shrink con- 
founded. 

Gates was wise enough to take counsel of Marion, if 
nothing more ; and even this might not hare been done, but 
for the suggestions of Governor Rutiedge, who, at that 
time in the camp of the Continentals, might very well have 
informed him of the value of the man whose followers in- 
spired only ridicule. It was with Marion that the plan 
was concerted, and not improbably at his suggestion, for 
* ' moving into the very heart of the State. This, subseqaent- 
ly, was the policy of Greene, and had Gates adopted the 
deliberate caution of that commander, his successes would 
unquestionably have been the same. The object of such 
a movement waa to give an opportunity to the native 
patriots to rally — to compel the British to concentrate their 
scattered forces, call in their detached parties, and thus 
circumscribe their influence, within the State, to the places 
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where they still remained in force. To effect these ob- 
jects, the Fabian maxima of varfkre should have been 
those of the American General. Few of his militia had 
em seen an enemy. Hehadbut recently joined his troops, 
knew nothing of them, and they as little of him. Their 
march had been a fatiguing one. Time and training were 
necessary pre-requisites for their improvement and his 
success. Unhappily, these were the very agenta with 
which the vani^ of the unfortunate commander made him 
most willing to dispense. The victory at Saratoga had 
spoiled him for ever, and thinking too much of himself, he 
committed the next great error of a soldier, that of think- 
ing too Lightly of his foe. It would be idle and perhapa 
impertinent, to suggest that if Marion had been suffered to 
remain with him, the issue of this march might have been 
more fortunate. Gates was quite too vain-glorious to 
listen and Marion quite too moderate to obtrude iiis opi- 
nions ; and yet Marion was a man of equal prudence and 
adroitness. He could insinuate advice, ho that it would 
appear to self-conceit the very creature of its own concep- 
tions. Had Marion remained, could Gates have listened, 
we are very sure there would have been no such final, fa- 
tal disaster as suddenly stopped the misdirected progress, 
of the Continental army. There would have been some 
redeeming circumstances to qualify the catastrophe. All 
would not have been lost. At all events, with Marion at 
their head, the militia would have fought awhile, — would 
have discharged their pieces, once, twice, thrice, before 
they fled. They would have done for the born-leader of 
mihtia, what they refused to do for a commander who 
neither knew how to esteem, nor how to conduct them. 

It was while Marion was, in the camp of Gates, that a 
messenger from the Whigs of Williamsbni^, then newly 
risen in arms, summoned him to be their leader. It was in 
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e of diis invitation, and oot because of the mrkr 
vudneas of hii pontion there, that he detennined to pene- 
trate into South Carolina, in advance of the American anny. 
Snch an invitation was not to be neglected, Marion veil 
knew its importance, and at once accepted the commission 
conferred upon him by Governor Rntledge. He took leave 
rf Gates acccHT^ngly, having received, aa is repOTted, cer- 
tain instmctions from that unhappy commander, to employ 
his men in the destniction of aU the scows, boats, ferry-flats 
and barges on the route, 1^ which the enemy m^ht make 
his escape. The bncy of the American General already 
beheld the army of Lord ComwalUs in fall flight. His 
great solicitude seems to havo been how to secure his cap- 
tives. He had, strangely enough for a military man, never 
taken counsel of the &rm-yard proverb, which we need not 
here repeat for the benefit of the reader. With the depart- 
ure of MarioD, his better geuius left him, — the only man, 
who, in command of the militia, might have saved turn front 
destruction. Leaving onr partisan, with his little squad, to 
make his way cautiously through a country infested with 
Tories,wefollowfor the present the pr(^;res8 of the Conti- 
nental army. On the night of the fifteenth of Augost, 1780, 
the Americans moved from Rugely's Mills. At midnight, 
without dreaming of an enemy, they encountered him. 
The first intelligence communicated to either anny of the 
presence of the other, was from the fire of the British ad- 
vance upon the Americans. The two armies recoiled and 
lay upon their arms the rest of the night. So &r the a&ir 
was indeciare. The Americans had sustained themselves 
in the foceof some disadvantages, chiefly the result of their 
leader's imprudence. A night march of raw militia in the 
&ce of a foe, and in column of battle, was itself an error 
which a spacious commander would never have made. 
It is not to be denied, that the Americans were not satis- 
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fied with their utoation. Some of their officers openly de- 
clared their discontent. But it wm too late for a retro- 
grade movemeDt, nor ia it likely, feeling u he did and un- 
goiue OB he was, that Gates woold have believed any such 
movement necessary. The ground was equally unknown 
to both commanders ; but Comwallia had one advantage : 
he was in the command of veterans, who ore generally cool 
enough in such siiuations to look about tbem, and make the 
most of their exigencies. The American Une was soon 
formedandin waiting for the dawn and the enemy. The 
first Maryland division, including the Belawares under De 
Kalb, was posted on the light ; the Virginia militia under 
Stevens on the lefl ; the North Carolinians, led by Caswell 
in the centre j and the artillery, in battery, upon the road. 
Both wings rested on morasses, and the second Maryland 
brigade was posted as a reserve, a few hundred yards in 
the rear of the first. The British formed a single line, with 
each wing covered and supported by a body in reserve. 
They were much less numerous than the Americans, but 
they were picked men, the choice of the regiments in 
Charleston uid Camden. The American militia, of which 
the greater part of Gates* army consisted, bad never felt an 
enemy's fire. The Maryland and Delaware troops were 
good soldiers, well trained and in confidence of their lead- 
ers. With the break of day, and the advance of the Ameri- 
can left, the action began. This division of the army con- 
sisted of Virginia militia under Stevens. Handled with un- 
expected severity by the British fire, they yielded before 
it and fled in panic, many of tbem without even discharg- 
ing their pieces. The wretched example was followed by 
the North Carolina militia, with the exception of a single 
corps, commanded by Major Dixon. ITie cavalry under 
Annand, a foreign adventurer, broke at nearly the same mo 
ment ; and a charge of the British cavalry, happily timed, put 
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■D end to all hope of ralljing the terror-stricken fnj^tivef.- 
The devoted GontinentalB alone kept their ground and bore 
the brunt of the action. They were led by the veteran 
De Kalb — the Commander in Chief having hurried &om the 
field in a vain attempt to bring the militia back. The ar- 
tiUery vras lost, the cavalry dispersed ; — the regulars, num- 
bering but nine hundred men, were required to bear the 
undivided jH«asure of two thousand of the best troops in 
the British service. With the example before Ihem, the 
desertion of their General, and their own perfect isola- 
tion, they would have been justified by the necessity of 
the case, in instant flight. But,aa if the cowardice of their 
countrymen had atung them into a determination to show, 
at all haaards, that they, at least, were made of very dif- 
ferent fltufi*, they not only resisted the attack of the enemy, 
but earned the bayonet into his ranks. The combatants 
rushed and reeled together with locked weapons. But this 
struggle could not last. The conflict was i»t>longed only 
until the British cavalry could return from pursuing the fu- 
gitives. Their sabres gave the finishii^ stroke to the afiair. 
De Kalb had &llen under eleven wounds, and nothing re- 
mained, but flight, to save this gallant body from the morti- 
fication of surrender on the field of battle. It was so con- 
solation to Gates, while Seeing to North Carolina, to be 
' overtaken by messengers from Sumter, announcing a gal- 
lant achievement of that brave partisan, by which forty 
wagons of booty and nearly three bnndred prisoners had 
fallen into his hands. Such tidings only mocked his own 
disaster. He could only, in reply, relate his own irretriev- 
able defeat, point to his fugitives, and counsel Sumter to 
immediate retreat horn his triumphant and now returning 
enemy, Unhapphy, ignorant of Gates' disaster, and of a 
bold, incautious temper, Sumter Vas approaching, rather 
than haatenjng frDm,dai^er His flight, when he did re- 
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tire, was not mffidently nfod, nor sufficiently pmdent. 
He was one of those men who too qniddy feel themselTes 
secure. He was surprised byTaTletoD,but two days alter, 
his troops utterly dispersed, Iie,too,B fugitive like Giates, 
with all the fruits of iiis late victory taken from his graap. 
In almost every instance where the Americana su&red de- 
feat, the* misfortune was due to a want of proper caution — 
an unohservance of some of the simplest rules of military 
prudence. In a bnUiant sortie, a manful charge, a sadden 
onslaught, no troops could have surpassed them — nay, we 
find as many examples of the sternest powers of human en- 
durance, under the severest triab of firmness, in their mili 
tary history, as in that of any other people. But to secure 
what they had won — to be consistently firm — always on 
tiieir guard and heyond surprise, — were lessons which they 
were slow to acquire — which they learned at last only un- 
der the heaviest penalties of blood. Marion was one of the 
few Captains of American militia, who never suflered him 
self to be taken nappii^ 
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OrganiistioD of "BifarioQ's Brigade. " Snrpriw of Tones nndei 
Oaiiiej — Defeat of Birfield — Ciptnre of Britisb Guard witb 
Prisonen at Nelson's Feny, 

(Th e people of WlIliBinaIraig,by whom Marion was sum- 
moned from the camp of Gtitea, were fprung generallyfrom 
Irish paxentage. They inherited, in common with all the 
descendanta of the Iriah in America, a hearty deteatation 
of the English name and authority. This feeling rendered 
them excellent patriots and daring soldiers, wherever the 
British Lion was the object of hostility. Those of whom 
we are now to speak, the people of Williamsburg, were 
men generally of fearless courage, powerful fiame, well- 
strung nerves, and an audacious gallantry that led them to 
delight in dangers, even where the immediate objects by 
no means justified the risk. They felt that "rapture of 
the strife," in which the Goth exult£^ In addition to 
these natural endowments for a brave soldiery, they were 
good riders and famous marksmen — hunters, that knew 
the woods abnoat as well by night as by day — could wind 
about and through the camp of an enemy, as free from 
suspicion as the velvet-footed squirrel, who, fi«m the lateral 
branches of the pine, looks over their encampment. They 
possessed resources of knowledge and ingenui^, while in 
swamp and thicket, not merely to avoid the danger, but,in 
not t)nfi«qaent instances, to convert it to thetr own advan- 
10" 
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toge./ Nothing but the training tmd predion of such a 
mind as Marion's w&s needed to maketof these men, die 
most efficient of all partisan soldieiy. The fomwtion of 
the brigade <tf which he now prepued to take command, 
has a histoiy of its own which is worth telUng. The &me 
which it subsequently acquired in connec^n wiOt it« 
leader's name, and which the local tnditirau will not will- 
ingly let die, will justify as in the narration. Some few 
preUminaiy beta are necessary. 

The &11 of Charleston, and the dispersion or butcheiy of 
those psrties which had kept the field after that event, 
necessarily depressed the spirits and discouraged the at- 
tempt (^ the scattered patriots who still yearned to oppose 
the inraders. The captirity c^ many of the leaders to 
whom they were accostomed to look for counsel and di- 
rection, and the flight of oAers, served still further to 
dissipate any hopes dr purposes which they might have had 
(tf concentration. Thousands fled to the North, and embo- 
died themselves under Washington and other Am^cui 
Generals, despairing of the cause at home. Everythii^ 
appeared to be lost, and a timely proclamation of Sir Henry 
Qinton, a few days after the surrender of Charleston, 
tended yet more to subdue the spirit of resistance. The 
proclamation profiered " pardon to the inhabitants" with 
some few exceptions, " for dieir past treasonable offences, 
and a reinstatement in tbeir rights and immunities hereto- 
fore enjoyed, exempt from taxation, except by their own 
legislature." This specious ofier, made at a moment 
when his power was at its height, everywhere unquesticm- 
ed and unopposed, indicated a degree of magoanimi^, 
which in the case of those thousands in every such contest, 
who love repose better than virtue, was everywhere cal- 
culated todisarm the inhabitants.' To many indeed it seem- 
ed to prcanise sU for whieh tCey had been ctHitoidii^. It 
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odferedsecuri^lTOiii further injuiy, protecdon agwnit ths 
Tories vfao were using the authority of the Brituh for their 
own putposes of plunder and rereoge, a rei^te from theit 
calamitiei, and a reatontion of all theii rig htJT? With 
the immtinitieg thus p^fiered, with the farther codticUod 
that Airther stiuggle against British pow^r was hopeleM, 
with the assonuice, indeed, which was industriously con- 
reyed to them from all quarters, that Coi^reaa, not able 
to assist, had resolved upon yielding the provinces of South 
Carolina and Geo^a to the enemy, as considerations for 
the independence of the other colonies — they accepted the 
terms thus ofiered them by the British commander, and, in 
great numbera, signed declarations of allegiatice, received 
protection as subjects of the crown, or, as prisoners of war, 
were paroled to their jdantations. Could the British have 
persevered in this policy, had (hey kept fiiith with the inha- 
bitants, they might much longer have held possession of the 
country. But, either they were not sincere in their first 
jKofessions, or their subsequent necesKties cMnpelled than 
to adopt a less rational poUcy. [Twenty days had not elapsed 
frum the pabUcation of the finT proclamation when it was 
followed by another, which so entirely qualified and impaired 
the character of the former, as to revolt the people whom it 
had invited, and to mi^eas them with the conviction that 
they had been imposed upon — that the first meaaore was 
a mere decoy, — a trap involving their pledges, yet with- 
holding the very securities tor which they had been given. 
This second proclamation, premising that it was necessary 
for all good citizens to uphold his Majesfy's Govermnenl, 
proceeded to disdiarge from protection and parole all 
persons to whcon such p^nra bad been accorded. All 
persons not absolutely prisoners of war, taken in arms, were 
to be reinstated in their former positions as citizens — bat, 
a of die British Empire^ In this relation the &r 
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thet inferenccB irere ineTitable. They were now actu&Uy 
to snppcHrt his Majesty's Goremment. The procUmstion 
ended with the nraal penalties-all who neglected to retoro 
to their allegiance were to he treated as rebeb. 

The policy thus adopted by the British commander soon 
made them so. The object of the Carolinians, in taldng 
jvotections and paroles, was to avoid further warfare. The 
second proclamation of the British General required them 
to take Dp arms for his Majesty, and against their country- 
men. This was a hopefid plan by which to fill the British 
raiments, to nve &rther importations of Hessians, fiuther 
coat of mercenaries, andjss in the case of the Aborigines, to 
^nploy the Anglo-American race against one another, 
f The loyalists of the South were to be used against the 
patriots of the North, as the loyalists of the latter r^on 
had been employed to put down the liberties of the former. 
It was a short and ingenious process for finishing the re- 
bellioi) ; Bnd,could it hare entirely succeeded, as in part 
it did, it would have entitled Sir Henry Clinton to rery br 
superior laurels, as a ciriliani to those he won as a soldier.^ 
The value of the Americans, as soldiers, was very well 
known to the British General. Some of the most sangui- 
nary battles of the Revolution were those in which the 
combatants on both sides were chiefly natives of the soil, 
upon which a portion of them but too &eely shed their 
blood in a sincere desire to bolster up that foreign tyranny 
^t mocked the generous valor which it employed. 
^The effect of this second proclamation of the British 
conmander was such as he scarcely anticipated. The 
readiness with which numbers of the people had accepted 
paroles and protections, declared, at most, nothing but their 
indifference to the contest — declared no preference foi 
British domination. In this lay the error of the conqueror 
The natural feelin({ of the people, thus entn^^wd, was 
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thttt of indigDBtion. Their deteimiiutioa mi^t have been 
conjectured by any reasoning mind. CoDq»elled to t»k« 
up arms— not pennitted to enjoy that repose with their 
fiunilies, for which they soi^ht the ofered immtmitiea rf 
the British — it was more easy to espouse the canse of their 
CountiymeD, to which, their afiectiona were really given, 
than that of the inTad^l They had committed a great and 
humbling error in theendeavor to escape the conflict — in 
taking the prrafered pcatection of a power which had seis- 
ed with violence upon their native land. It was with some 
eagerness, therefore, that they threw aside its obligations, 
and, as opportunity presented itself, girded^ their armor, 
and sallied forth to join their countrymen. /Am ong die first 
to do BO were the men by whoni 1^1 aiion was summoned from 
the camp c^ Gates. These brave fellows, occupying a pmv- 
tiun o£ the country stretcldng from the Santee to the Pe- 
dee, including the whole ofthe present district of Williams- 
bui^, and a part of Marion, were not altogether prepared 
to understand these British proclamations. They were 
00 great politicians, had no love of blind vassalage, and 
naturally snspected all liberahty of British origin. They 
wished for certain explanations before they sent in their 
adhesion. Not that they calculated upon reaistance. This, 
DO doubt, seemed to them as hopeless as it appeared in all 
other parts of the State. But their insulated position, 
which left them uninformed as to the tme condition of 
things, was,at the same time,* source of their courage and 
indifierence. As yet, the arms of the British had not 
penetrated into their settlements. They were naturally 
anxious to prevent their doing so.' Under these circum- 
stances, they held a gathering of their best men for the 
purpose of consulting upon their a&irs. The twin pro- 
clamations — how unlike !^-of the British commander, were 
htSan them : and, in their primitive assembly, th^ sat 
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davn to diacius their lepante ments. Theae cotiiaaoa 
rather than enlightened them, and it was resolved to lend 
one of -their number, in whom they had most confidnjce, 
to die nearest British authority, in order that their difficul- 
ties thooU be explained and their doubts satisfied. There 
was one sterling family among them ofthe name of James. 
Of this &mily there were five brothers, John, WillHun, 
Gavin, Robert and James. No men under Marion were 
braver or truer than these. FearlssB, strong and active, 
they were always ready for the foe ; the first in attack, the 
last in retreat. There were other branches of this fiunily 
whopartooklorgeiyof the qualities of the five brothers. Of 
these,the eldest, Major John James, was chosen the represen- 
tative of the men of Williamsburg. This gentleman had been 
their representative in the provincial assembly — he was in 
command of them as State militia. They gave him their 
A^[^t confidence, and he deserved _i^ 
L.UnderthiB appointment, Major James repaired to George- 
town, the nearest British post, which was then under the 
command e^ one Captun Ardeaoif. Attired as a plun 
backwoodsman, James <^taioed an interview with Arde- 
aoif, and, in prompt and plun terms, entered at once upon 
the business for which he caroe^ But when he demanded 
the meanii^ of the British protection, and asked upon what 
tenns the submission of the citizens was to be made, he 
was peremptoiUv informed that " the submission must be 
unconditiiunl.*' ITo an inquiry, whether the inhabitants 
were to be allowed to remain upon their plantations, he 
wasanswered in the negattre. '* His Majesty," said Arde- 
aoiii " o&rs you a free pardon, of which you are undeserv- 
ing, for you all ought to be hailed ; but it is only on con- 
dition that you take up arms in his cause " James, whom 
we may suppose to have been very &r from relishing the 
tone and langui^e in which he was addressed, verv coolly 
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replied, that " the people whom he came to r^retaU, 
would scarcely submit on such coaditioi^JlyThe repub- 
licair lai^aage (tf the worthy Major provoked the represen- 
tatire of Royalty. The word ' represent,' in particular, 
smote hardly on his ears ; something, too, in the cool, con- 
temptuous manner of the Major, may have contributed to 
his vexation. " Reprttent ."' be exclaimed in a fuiy — 

" You d d rebel, if you dare speak in such language, 

I will have you hung up at the yard-arm !" Ardesoif, it 
must be known, was a sea captain. The ship which he 
commanded lay in the neighboring river. He used only 
an habitual form of speech when he threatened tbe " yaid- 
arm," instead of tbe tree. Major James gave him no time 
to make the correction. He was entirely weaponless, and 
Ardesoif wore a sword ; but the inequality, in the mo- 
ment of his anger, was unfelt by the high-spirited citizen. 
Suddenly rising, he seized upon the chair on which be 
had been sitting, and floored tbe insolent subordinate at a 
blow ; then hurrying forth without giving his enemy time 
to recover, he mounted his horse, and made his escape to 
the woods before pursuit could be attempted. 

JHis people were soon assembled to hear bis story. The 
exactions of the British, and the spirit which James had 
displayed, in resenting the insolence of Ardesoif, at once 
aroused their own. Required to take the field, it did not 
need a moment to decide "under which king." The result 
of their deliberations was the formation of " Marion's 
Brigade." Four captains were chosen for as many com- 
panies. These were. Captains William M'Cottiy, Heoiy 
Mouzon, John James (of the Lake, a cousin of Major 
James), and John M'Cauley. These were all under the 
one command of our representative ip Ardesoif. He 
instantly put them into motion, and, after some petty suc- 
cesses agaiatt small parties of British and Tories, he ad- 
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▼anced (me of ibe fbor compauies, M'Cottiy'a, to the pus 
ttf Lynch's Creek, at Witherspoon'a Feny. Hera 
M'Cottry heaid ot Col. Tarleton, and proceeded to en- 
connter him. Tarieton had been apprised of the gatherings 
at Willianubni^, and, at the head of some seventy men, 
■was presHDg forward with the hope of surprising* James. 
M'Cottry, more brare perhaps than pnideat, after sending 
bade to Jajnes for a reinforcement, set forward to give 
Tarleton battle. The British Cotonel had taken post at 
Kingstree. M'Cottiy approached him at midnight. It 
happened, perhaps fbrtonately for the fcnneT, that Tarleton 
had received some very eza^erated accounts of M'Cottry's 
force, which the boldness of his approach seemed to coo- 
firm. TakJi^ the alarm accordingly, he disappeared in 
season, leaving to M'Cottry tlie icISt which necessarily 
attended his attempt. The excesses of Tarleton, while on 
this [H't^reM, and the crimes committed in the same neigh- 
borhood by other British captains about the same time, 
completed the movement which the native spirit of patriot- 
ism in the men c^ Williamsburg had so happily begun. 
The whole country was soon awakened — individuab and 
groups everywhere beginnbg to show themselves in airaa, 
and nothing was needed but an embodied force of the Ame- 
- ricans, upon which they could concentrate themselves and 
rally with efiect. 

It was on the IDth or i£th of August, some four days 
before the defeat (d Gates, that Marion reached the post at 
Lynch's Creek, where M'Cottry had taken his position. 
He was commissioned by Governor Ruttedge to take com- 
mand of the country in this quarter, and we will hence- 
forth distinguish him as General Marion, although it is not 
BO certain at what period he actually received this promo- 
tion ; — ^we find him in possession of it in the following De- 
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Of his personal appearance at this time we nave a brief 
out striking account from the hands of the venerable Judge 
James — a son of the Major — who had the honor to serve 
under Marion at the age of fifteen. 

" He was a stranger," says the Judge, " to the officen 
and men, and they flock^ about him to obtain a sight of 
their future commander. He was rather below the middle 
stature, lean and swarthy. His body was well set, but his 
knees and ancles were badly formed, and he still limped 
upon one leg. He had a countenance remarkably steady ; 
his nose was aquiline, his chin projecting ; his forehead 
iai^e and high, and his eyes black and piercing. He was 
then fortf-eight years of age, with a frame capable c^ 
eaduring fatigue and every priration." Of bis dress, by 
which we may form some idea of that costume which had 
provoked the laughter of Gates' veterans, we have a 
description also, furnished us by the same excellent author- 
ity. We know not but that this description will provoke 
the smile of the reader. But, of such persons, in the lan- 
guage of the Judge, " even trifles become important." 
" He (Marion) was dressed in a close round-bodied crim- 
son jacket, of a coarse texture, and wore a leather cap, 
part of the uniform of the second regiment, with a silver 
crescent in front, inscribed with the words, ' Liberty or 
Death!'" 

Such regimentals show rather the exigencies than the 
tastes of our partisim. This scarlet cloth, of which bis 
vest was made, was almost the only kind of color which 
the Carolinians could procure after the conquest of Charles- 
ton. The British seemed to distribute it with the protec- 
tions and pardons, perhaps as a popular mode of dissemi- 
nating their principles. Moultrie somewhere tells a ludi- 
crous anecdote of some Americans (prisoners on parole) 
who were nearly cut to pieces by a. party of their country- 
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men, in cmuequence of their scwlet jackets. Tliey had 
^taken the precaution to Aje them with aoiae native roots, 
but the dye had disappeared, leaving the original color 
nearly as vivid as be foreTj 

Accordii^ to Weems, I^arion made i«tber a theatrical 
di^lafOQ takii^ command of his brigade. He swore theia 
in a circle upon their swords, never to yield the contest 
until thej had secured their own and the liberties of their 
cenntry. There is ao authority for this statement, either 
in the work of James, in the MS. of Hoiry, or in ai\y of 
the authorities. There is no doul^ that auch were his own 
•entiments, and such the sentiments which he strove to im- 
part to all his foUowen ; but the scene as described by t^ 
reverend historian was quite too artificial and theatrical 
for the tastes of Marion. It does not accord with what we 
know of his modesty, his unafficted nature, and the general 
simfdicity of his manners. He 'instilled his lessons by ex- 
amples rather than by speeches. Hb words were usually 
very few. He secured the fidelity of his men by carrying 
them bravely into action, and bringing them honorably out 
<tfjt. 

\M«rion'8 career of activity commenced with his com- 
ma^. Though always prudent, he yet learned that pru- 
dence in military life must always imply activity. The in- 
security of the encampment, with a militia force, is always 
greater than that of battle, llie Roman captains of cele- 
brity were particularly aware of this truth. But the acti- 
vity of Marion was necessarily straitened by the condition 
in which he found his men They were vrretchedly defi< 
' cient in all the materials of service. Mis first effi>rt to sup- 
jAj some of their wants, was in sacking the saw-milla, 
llie saws were wrought and hammered by rude black-* 
smiths into some resemhlance to salures, and thus provided, 
Marion set his men in motion, two days aAer takii^ thp 
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comnuuid. CrosuDg the Pedee *t Poit'a Ferry, he advanc- 
ed upon ft 1«^ body of Tories conunaiided by Major Giu- 
ney, who held tt poaitioa upoD Britten's Neck. Gtuney wu 
coutddered by the British an excellent partisiui officer, but 
be was caught napping. Marioli moved with equ^ secrecy 
and celerity. After ridingall night, he came upon the ene- 
my at dawn in the morning. The discoVeiy and the attack 
were one. The surprise was complete. A captain and 
scTeral privates were slain, and the pat^ disponed. Ma- 
rion did not lose a man, aiid had bat two wounded. In 
this eng^ement, our ref^eseutatire, Major James, distin* 
guished himself, by aii^Ung out Major Ouney for personal 
OCHnbat. But Gainey shrank bom hb more powerful as- 
sailant, and sought safe^ in flig}it. James pursued for a 
distance of half a mile. In the ei^emess of the chase he 
did not perceive that he was alone and unsupported. It 
was enough that he was guning npon his enemy, who was 
almost within readi of his sw<»d, when the chase brought 
them suddenly upon a body of Tories who bad rallied upon 
die road. There was not a moment to be lost. Hesita- 
tion would have been fktal. But our gallant Major was 
not to be easily intimidated. With, great coolness and pre- 
sence of mind, waving his sword aloft, he cried out, " come 
on, boys ! here they are !" and rushed headlong upon the 
group of enemies, as if perfectly assured of support. The 
nwe was successful. The Tories broke once more, and 
sou^t safety from their individual eaemy in the recessen 
of Pedee sWamp. 

Marion did not 8u£fer the courage of his men to cool. In 
twenty-four hours after this event, he was again m motion. 
Hearing of the proximity of another body of Tories, under 
Captjun Barfield, he advanced agunst him with as much 
celerity and caution as before. But he found Barfield 
■troi^ly posted, in greater force than he expected ; warned 
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ef his ^proach and waidng for him. It -wna no put of 
Marion's practice to expose his men uDnecessaiity. He 
had too few, to risk the loss of any precious lives, where this 
was to be avoided. He determined upon a different mode 
of managing his enemy, and resorted to a stratagem, which, 
subsequently, he frequently made use of Putting a select 
party of his men in ambush near the Blue Savannah, he 
feigned retreat with another, and thus beguiled his enemy 
from his strong position. The result accorded with his 
wishes. Barfield followed and fell into the snare. The 
defeat was equally complete with that of Gainey. 

The conduct and skill, in mabaging his raw militia-men, 
which these two achievements displayed, naturally inspired 
his followers with confidence in themselves and their leader. 
They produced a corresponding effect upon the people of 
the country, and were productive of no small annoyance to 
the Tories, who were thus suddenly reminded that there 
might be retribution for crime even when .sheltered under 
the dragon folds of England. Another benefit firom these 
occurrences was in better providing the brigade with some 
of the proper weapoiu and munitions of war. 

Among the recent captures of Marion were two old fieid- 
pieces. Returning to Port's Ferry, he threw up a redoubt 
on the east bank of the Pedee, upon which he mounted 
jhem. !{e seldom troubled himself with such heavy bag- 
gage, and probably disposed of them in this way, quite as 
much to disencumber himself of them, as with any such 
motive, as was allied, when placing them in battery, of 
overawing the Tories by their presence. Movements of so 
rapid a kind, and so frequently made as his, requiring equal 
dispatch and secrecy, fi>rbade the use of artillery ; and he 
very well knew, that, to employ men for the maintenance 
of isolated posts — such posts as he could establish, — would 
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axn no othn edect than to expose hk brigade to the chan- 
ces of being cut up in deUil_7 

On the nih August, die da; following the defeat of 
Gates, — of which event he was as jet whoUy ignorant-fae 
dispatohed Col. Peter Horry, with orders to take command 
<^ fbnr companiL-s, Bonneau's, Mitchell's, Benson's and Le- 
nud's, near Georgetown, on the Santee ; to destroy all the 
boats and canoes on the river from the lower ferry to Le- 
nud's — to break up and stop alt communications with 
Charleston, and to procure, if possible, supplies of gunpow- 
der, flints and bullets. " Twenty-five weight of gnnpowder, 
ball or bockshot," is the language of bis orders. litis will 
Aaw how scanty were the supplies which were to be pro- 
cured of the material upon which evetytiung depended. 
Marion frequently went into action with less than three 
rounds to a nian — half of his men were sometimes lookers 
on because c^ the lack of arms and anununition — waiting to 
see the &11 of friends or enemies, in order to obtain the nb- 
ceasary means of taking part in the afikir. Buck-shot easily 
satisfied soldiers, who not anfrequently advanced to the 
Cjupbat wiUi nothing bat swan-shot in their fowling-pieces. 
^ While Horry proceeded towards Georgetown, Marion 
maicfaed to the upper Santee. On this march he was 
advised of the defeat of Gates ; but, fearii^ its efiect upon 
his men, without communicating it, he proceeded imme- 
(Ifately towwrd Nelson's Ferry. This was a well known 
pass on the p«>t route, the "war-path", from Charleston 
to Camden. Here his scouts advised him of the approach 
of a strong British guawl, with a large body of prisoners 
taken from Gates. The guards had stopped at a bouse on 
die eaot side of tite river. Informed of all necessary par- 
ticulars, Marion, a little before daylight, detached Cul. 
Hi^h Horry, with sixteen men, to gain possession of the 
road, at the pass of Horse Creek, m the swamp, wiiile the 
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nuiu body under himself was to attack the euemy*B rear. 
The attempt was made at dawn, and was perfectly suc- 
cessfulT] A letter from Marion himself, to Col. P. Hony, 
thus Stalls the erent :— " On the 20th inst. I attacked a 
guard of Ihe 63d and Prince irf Wales' Regiment, with a 
number of Tories, at the Great Savannah, near Nelson's 
Ferry ; killed and took twenty-two regulars, and two 
Tories prisoners, and retook one hundred and fifty Conti- 
nentals of the Maryland line, one wagon and a drum ; one 
captain and a subaltern were also captured. Ou[ loss is 
one killed, and Captain Benson is slightly wounded on the 

1 It wfll scarcely be believed that, of this hundred and fifty 
Continentals, but three men consented to join the ranks of 
their liberator. It may be that they were somewhat loth 
to be led, even though it were to victory, by the man 
whose ludicrous equipments and followers, but a few 
weeks before, had only provoked theiv merriment. The 
reason given for their refusal, however, was not deficient 
in force. " They considered the cause of the country to 
be hopeless. They were risking life without an adequate 
object " The defeat of Gates, and his bad generalship, 
which they had so recently witne^ed, were, perhaps, 
quite sufficient reasons to justify their misgiviias?) 

This disastrous event did not produce like despcmdency 
in our partisan or his followers, though it furnished reasons 
for the greatest circumspection. At this momegt Marion's 
was the only body of American bt)ops in the State, openly 
opposed to the triumphant preg;t«SB of the British. The 
Continentals nere dispersed or captured ; the Virginia and 
North Carolina militia scattered to the four winds j Sum- 
ter's legion cut up by Tarleton, and be himself a fugitive, 
fearless and active still, but as yet secldng, rather than 
commanding,a force. Though small and seeniii^ly iuig;- 
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a^canl, the force of Marion had shown what might be 
done, with the ajanl end the pertoimel of the country, 
under competent leaders. The cruelties of the Britbh, 
who subjected the reuquished ta the wont treatment of 
war, helped his endearors. Shortfy after the victory over ■ 
Gates, Lord Comwallis addressed an order to the British 
c«mmandanta at the several posts throughout the countiy, 
of which the following are extracts : 

" 1 hare given orders that all of the inhabitants of thi* 
province Who have subscribed, and have taken part in this 
revolt, should he punished with the greatest rigor ; and 
also those who will not turn out, that they may be impri- 
soned and their whole property taken from them or de- 
stroyed I have ordered in the most positive 

maimer that every militia man, who has borne arms with 
us, and afterwards joined the enemy, shall be immediately 

(This gentleman has been called, by some of the Ameri- 
Gu^riters, the " amiable CkunwalUs." It is rather diffi- 
cult to say for which of his qualities this dulcet epithet 
was bestowed. The preceding may well justify us in the 
doubt we venture to express, whether it was not given as 
much in mockeiy as compliment. But,lest his commands 
should not be understood, as not sufficiently explicit, his 
Xi<Hdship proceeded to furnish examples of his meaning, 
which left his desires beyond reasonable question. Imme- 
diately after his return to Camden, he stuned the laurels 
of his recent victory, and celebrated his triumph over 
Gales, by hai^ng some twelve or fifteen wretched prison- 
ers, old men and boys, who were only suspected of trea- 
chery to the royal cause. Similar barbarities were prac- 
tised by subordinate officers, emulative of this example of 
their superior, or in obedience to his orders. But, fortu- 
nately for the country, even this brutality, which was 
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inteiHled to alarm the fears of the people, u>d do that 
which the arts of their conqueror had failed to effect, was 
not productive of the desired results. It drove the ind^- 
Daut into the field-^it shamed the unwiUing into deciaioii — 
it spurred on the inert uid inactive to exertion, and armed 
the doubtfiil Mid the timid with resolntiwi. It sent hun- - 
dreds, whom nothing had moved before, into the ranks of ' 
Marion and Su mter. 1 The moment of defeat and greatest 
despondency — the dark before the dawn — was that when 
the people of the country were preparing to display the 
most animating signs of life. The very &ct that the force 
of Marion was so insignificant, was something in &TOr of 
that courage aiid patriotism, that confidence in his own 
resources and his men, which, deling all the inequalities 
of fierce, could move him to traverse the very paths of the 
conqueror, and pluck his prisoners from his very gcaap. 
The audacity and skill of Marion, exhibited in numerous 
small achievements of which history furnishes no particu- 
lars, extorted a reluctant confession from tbe enemy, whose 
unwilling language will suiEce for our own. Tarlettm 
writes : " Mr. Marion,* by his zeal and abilities, showed 
himself capable of the trust committed to his charge. He 
collected his adherents at the shortest notice, and, after 
making excursions into the friendly districts, or threaten^ 
ing the communications, to avoid pursuit he disbanded his 
followers. The alarms occasioned by these insurrections, 
frequently retarded supplies on their way to the anny ; 

* The British officers becraj'ed a singular relnciancc to ac- 
cord to the AmerieajiH their militsiy titles. The reader will 
recollect the letter of Qeneral Gage lo Afr. WaiJiiii^toD, whicll 
the latter very properly refused to receive. The very attempt 
here moAe lo sneer swbj the official, adds to the personal im- 
portance of the individnal ; and we yield to plain Mr. Marion, 
with his ra^ed followers, who, untitled, cotild give snch annoy' 
ance to His Majesty's officers, a degree of refpect which lui 
title might not otherwise bare commanded. 
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ukl a late report of Maiion'a strength delayed the janctton 
of the recniits irho had arrived from New York fer the 
cwpa in the couDtry." The 64th Regiment of Infantry 
was ordered to Nelgmi'a Ferry from Charleston, and direc~ 
tions were given to Lieut. Col. Tarleton to pass the 
Wateree to awe the iosurgents.* Comwallis writes to 
Tarleton : " I most sincerely hope that you will get 
at Mr. Marion." In short, to use the further language of 
the British Colonel, Marian completely overran the lower 
districts. He cut off supplies from the army, broke up 
the Tories, destroyed recruiting parties, intercepted and 
intermpted communications, and, darting to and fro between 
the ^tish posts, which he had not the power to overcome, 
flowed that nothing but that power was necessary to enable 
himtochallei^withthemtheposseaidonofthesdl. That 
he diould disband hij men at one moment, and be able by a 
word to bring them tt^ther when they were again 
wanted, proves a singular alliance between the chieftain 
.and his followers, which is characteristic only of the most 
lamantic history. It shows a power, on the part of the 
former, snch as we ascribe to the winding of the m^ic 
horn <tf Astolfo, which few commanders of militia have 
ever had the skill to produce. Evidently, the personal and 
patriotic influences were vecy equally strong, to occasion 
such prompt fidelity, in his case, on the part of his fbl* 
lowers. 

* Tarleton's Campaigns, 4to ed. pp. ITt. 
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Harioti relre«ta before a superior Corce — Defeats the Tories 
B.t Black Mingo — Sarprises and disperses the force of Col. 
Tjnes at Tarcots^Is parsaed bj Tarleton. 

rTiiE solicitude manifested by the British conmunder in 
t&eSoBth to get Muion front his path, soon set the legiMi 
oi Tarleton, and a stroi^ force under Major Wemywi, in 
motion for his retieats. The {vogress of Tarleton w» 
sotnewhat delayed, end faia co-opentioD vith Wemyss 
[H«vented. Hie latter pushed his advance with equal 
sprit and address. \ Marion had Tttb him but one hundred 
and fifty men, vhenW heard of the approach of his ene- 
mies. His force, it must be remembered, was of a peculiar 
kind, and was constantly fluctuating. His men had cares 
oUier than those of their country's liberties. Young avd 
tender &milies were to be provided fw rod guarded in the 
thickets where they fi>iind shelter. These were often 
threatened in the absence of their protectors hy maraoding 
bands of Tories, who watched the moment of the departure 
of the Wbigs, to rise upon the weak, and rob and harass the 
unprotected. The citizen soldiery were thtis doubly em- 
ployed, and had cares to endure, and duties to perform, 
from which regular troops are usually exempt, and for 
which regular officers seldom make allowance. The good 
judgment of Marion, taking these uecessttieB into conside- 
ration, exercised that patience with the miUtia wUch se- 
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cond their fidelity. When be firaDd this or that body ctf 
men tuxioos about their fiunilies, he yielded most genenUv 
without reluctance to their wishes. This indulgence had 
its edects. Their return was certain. They atHdom lin< 
gered beyond the time at which they had pledged themselves 
to reapp ear!] 

It was u consequence of this indulgence that his foica 
was thus lednced when the British approach was known. 
Wemyss was in command «tf the 63d legiment. He was 
accompanied by a laige body of Tories under Major Hani- 
son. They moved, with caation end speed, bat the Ameii- 
cao General was on the alerL He dispatched Majw 
James with a select body of volunteers t« reconnoitre. His 
rarioua oa4>oats were called in, and with his whole pre- 
sentstrength, thus united, Marion followed on the footsteps 
of James, prepared, if the chances promised him success, for 
iajfg battle with his enemy. 

I Maj or James, meanwhile, who was equally bold aodskil- 
fiil, pressed forward fearleBdy till be became aware cf the 
proximity of the Britith. He was resolved to make sure 
c^ hisnntelUgence. He placed himself in a thicket on their 
line of march, and by a br^t moon, was readily enabled to 
focm a veiy correct notion of their character and numbers. 
But as the rear-guard passed by, his courageoos s^nrit 
prompted fiirther performances. He was not content to 
carry to bis general no Mher proo& of his vigilance but the 
tidings which he had obtained. His perfect knowledge of 
the ground, his confidence in the excellent character t^hli 
men, and the speed of their horses, moved him to greater 
daring ; and, bursting from his hiding-place, with a terrible 
shout, he swooped down with his small party upon the 
startled strag^era in the rear of the Tory march, carryinz oS* 
his prisoners u the twinkling of an eye, without stopping 
to slay, and without sufiering the loss of a man. Before 
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the edemy could lally , and turn upon his path, t^Jreftj 
of the partbau's horse no longer sounded'in his eanj 

The intelligence which James bore to his coounander wai 
scarcely so encouraging. He reported the British regulars 
to be double their own fixce in number, while the Tories in 
the rear were alone estimated at five hundred men. Re- 
treat, perh^B dispersion, was now inevitable. This was 
the sort of game, which, in his feebleness, and under the 
pressiue of a veiy superior foe, our parUsan was compelled 
to l^y- It was sometimes a humiliating one, and always 
attended with some discouragements. The evil e^cts, 
however, were only temporary. His men never retired be- 
yond his reach. They came rgun at a call, refreshed by 
the respite, and assured by the conviction that their com- 
mander was quite as careful of their lives as themselves. 
Such a game was not without, its interest, and its peculiar- 
ities were such as to give animatioa to the valor which it 
exercised. In these peculiarities of his warfare, lies that 
secret charm which has made tradition, in the southern 
country, linger so long and so fondly upon the name of 
Marion. 

Judge James gives us,in few woids, a lively idea of the 
consultation which followed the return and the report of 
Major James. *' About an hour before day, Marion met 
the Mkjor half a mile from bis plantation. The officers 
inunediately dismounted and retired to consult ; the men 
sat on their horses in a state of anxious suspense. The con- 
ference was long and animated. At the end of it, an order 
was given to direct the march back to Lynch's Creek (the 
route to North Carolina), and no aooner was it given than 
a bitter groan might have been heard along the whole line. 
A bitter cup had now been mingled for the people of 
Williamsburg and Pedee, and they were doomed to drain it 
to the dregs, but in the end it proved a salutary medicine." 
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JTbe evil here deplored was the temporary abandonnaent, 
for Ibe first time, of this particular section of country. 
Hitherto, the enemy had never appeared in their neighhcv- 
hood with such a force as enabled them to overrun it with- 
out fear of opposition. Now, they were destined to svSet 
from those tender mercies of British and Tories, which had 
written their chronicles in hlood and flame,- wherever tbeir 
footsteps had gone before. Bitter, indeed, was the medi- 
cine, to whom its taste was new. But, as writes the vene- 
rable bif^rapher, it was salutary in the end. It strength- 
ened their souls for the future trial. It made them more 
resolute in the play. With their own honses in smoking 
rains, and their own wives and children homeless and wan- 
dering, they could better feel whatwasduetotfaesuflerings 
of their common country. 

It was at sunset the next evening that Marion commenc- 
ed his flight to North Carolina. He kept with him only 
sixty men. The rest dropped off by degrees as they ap- 
proached their several iiiding- places, lying snug, until they 
again heard the signal of tlieir commander, — frequently 
nothing but a whisper, — which once more brought them 
forth, to turn the pursuit upon their enemies and avenge 
themselves by sudden onslaught for the rain of their home- 
steads. On this retreat, Marion took with him the two 
field-pieces which we found him placing in battery on the 
Pedee a short time before. His desire to save these pie- 
ces was due rather to the supposed efiect which their pos- 
. session had upon the minds of the Tories, than because of 
any real intrinsic use which they possessed in his hands 
They encumbered his flight, however, and he disposed of 
them, finally, without compunction. Wheeling them into 
a swamp he left them, where, possibly, they remiun to this 
day, the object of occasional start and wonderment to the 
stalUog deer-hunter. This, says Judge James, " was the 
12 
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last iust&nce of military parade evinced by the Gnw- 
ral." Marching day and night he arrived at Amy's Mill, 
on DiawniDg Creek. From this place, he sent forth hia 
parties, back to South Carolina, to gun intelligence and 
rouse the militia. He himself continued his man^. He 
pitched his camp finally, on the east side of the White 
Marsh, near the head of the Waccamaw. There may have 
been a motive, other than the desire for safety, which led 
Marion to choose and retain this position. The borders of 
North Carolina swarmed with Tories, chiefly descendants 
of the Scotch, who constituted, on frequent subsequent oc- 
casi<»is, the p^plexing enemies with whom our partisan 
had (o contendj It is not improbable, though history does 
not declare'fEe net, that he diose the present occasion for 
overawing the scattered parties, who were always stretch- 
ing with lawless footsteps from Cape Fear to the Great 
Pedee. It was while he lay at this place, that the venera- 
ble Judge James, then a boy of sixteen, had the honor, fbr 
the first time, to dine with Marion. It was in the absence 
of Major James, the bther of the boy, who was one of the 
volunteers sent back to South Carolina. The artless de- 
scription which the Judge has given us of this event, so 
characteristic of Marion, and of the necessities to which he 
was habitually compelled to submit, will better please than 
>much more elaborate narrative. 

/"The dinner was set before the company by the Gene- 
ral's servant, Oscar, partly on a pine log and partly on the 
ground. It consisted of lean beef, without salt, and sweet 
potatoes. The author had left a small pot of boiled 
hominy in his camp, and requested leave of his host to 
send for it, and the proposal was gladly acquiesced in 
The hominy had salt in it, and proved, though eaten out 
of the pot, a most acceptable repast. The General said 
bat little, and that was ctuefly what a son would be most 
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likely to be gratified by, la the praise of hia father. We 
bad nothing to drink bnt bad water ; and all the company 
appeared to be rather grave." 

That the party should be rather grave, fiymg from their 
homes and a superior foe, eating unaalted pottage, and 
drinking bad water, was, perhaps, natural enough. That 
this gravity should appear doubly impressive to a lad of 
sixteen, in a presence which he was taught to venerate, 
was still more likely to be the case. But Marion, though 
a cheerful man, wore ordinarily a grave, sedate expression 
of countenance. Never darkened by gloom, it was seldom 
usurped by mere merriment. He had no uproarious hu- 
mor. His tastes were delicate, his habiU gentle, his sensi- 
bilities warm and watchful. Atmostaqnietsmile lighted up 
his features, and he could deal in little gushes of humor, 
of which there was a precious fountain at the bottom of 
his heart. That he was capable of a sharp sarcasm, 
was also generally understood among his friends. Horry 
remarks, that few men ever excelled him at retort. ' But 
be was singularly considerate of the sensibilities of others,* 
and had his temper under rare command. His powers of 
forbearance were remarkable. His demeanor, whether in 
triumph or despondency, was equally quiet and subdued 
He yielded to few excitements, was seldom elevated by 
successes to imprudence — as seldom depressed by disappoint- 
ments to despondency. The equable tone of his mind 
reminds us again of Washington. 

It was while Marion remained at White Marsh, that 
one of his captains, Gavin Witherspoon, whom he had 
sent out with four men, achieved one of thcae clever per- 
fbimances, that so frequently distinguished the men of Ma- 
rion. He had taken refuge in Pedee Swamp from the pur- 
suit of the enemy, and, while hiding, discovered one of the 
camps of the Tories who had been in pursuit of him. 
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WithenipooD proposed (o his four comrades to vatch Ihe 
eaemy's camp, until the Tories were asleep. But his men 
timidly shrank from the performance, expressing their 
dread of superior numbers. Widierspoou undertook the 
adventure himself. Creeping up to the encampment, he 
found that they slept at the butt of a pine tree, which had 
been torn up by the roots. Their guns were piled against 
one of Its branches at a little distance from them. These 
he first ^determined to secure, and, still creepiig, with the 
skill and caution of an experienc d scout, he succeeded in 
his object. The guns once in his possession, he aroused 
the Tories by commanding their surrender. They were 
seven in number, unarmed, and knew nothing of the force 
of the oasEulant. His own more timid followers drew 
near in sufficient time to aasiat in securing the prisoners. 
There was another Witheispoon wiUi Marion, John, a 
brother of Gavin, and like him distinguished for great 
coolness, strength, and courage. Both of the brothers de- 
lighted in such adventures, and were always ready to engage 
jn them, — the rashness (^ the attempt giving a sort of 
relish to the danger, which always sweetened it to the 
taste of our partisans^ 

The return of the various scouting parties which Ma- 
rion sent out, soon set his little brigade in motion. The 
intelligence which they brought was well calculated to 
sting his soldiers, as well as himself, into iounediate acti- 
vity. The medicine which the British had administered to 
the country they abandoned, had not been suffered to lose 
any of its bitterness. As had been feared, the Tories had 
laid waste the fitrms and plantations. The region through 
which Major Wemyss had passed, for seventy miles in 
length and fifteen in breadth, displayed one broad face of 
desolation. It had been swept by sword and fire. Havoc 
had exercised its most ingenious powers of destruction. 
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On most of the plantatious the houses were given to the 
flftmea, the inhabitants plundered of all their possessions, 
and the stock, especially the sheep, vantonly shot or 
bayoneted, Wemyss seems to have been particalarly hos- 
tile to looms and aheep, simply because they supplied the 
inhabitants with clothing. He seldom sufTered the furni- 
ture to be withdrawn from a dwelling which he had doom- 
ed to be destroyed : Presbyterian churches he buTut reli- 
gioosly, as so many "sedition-shops." It was fortunate 
for the wretched country, thus ravaged, that the corn was 
not generally housed ; it was only in part destroyed. Had 
the Tories played the same game in the cornfields of the 
patriots, that Grant's men bad dbne in those of the Chero- 
kees, as recorded in an early page of this volume,* the de- 
vastation would have been complete. They had not limit- 
ed their proceedings to these minor crimes. They had 
added human butchery and hanging to those other cdlencea 
for which vengeance was in store. ' The wife and children 
of one Adam Cusack, threw themselves across the path of 
Wemyss to obtain the pardon of the husband and the father." 
The crime of Cusack was in having taken arms against the 
enemy. Their prayers were in vain. But for the inter- 
ference of bis own officers, the ruthless Briton would have 
ridden over the kneeling Innocenls. This was not the only 
savage murder of the same description which this wretched 
people had to endure. But such atrocities were sharp 
medicines, benefits in disguise, good against cowardice, 
selfishness, double-dealing, and deficient patriotism. They 
worked famously upon the natives, while they proved the 
invader to be as little' capable of good policy, as of ordi- 
nary humanity. They roused the spirit of the militia, 
whet their anger and their swords together, and, hy the 

' Bm aau, p. 50.53. 
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time that Marlon reappeared, thejr were ready firr Ihdr 
fieneral. He asked for nothing more. He re-entered 
SoDth Carolina by a forced march. Travelling night and 
day, be hurried through the Tory settlements on Little 
Pedee, a space of sixty miles, on the second day of hia 
journey. At Lynch'a Creek he was joined by Ca^ttains 
James and Monzon, with a considerable body of men. He 
was pKpaied to give them instant employment. Hajoi 
Wemyss had retired tg Geofgetown, bat Marion was ad- 
vised of a large body of Tories at Black Mingo, fifteen miles 
below, under the command of Capt. John Coming Ball. 
Marion was in expectation, every moment, of additional 
troops, but he determined not to wait for them. He found 
his men in the proper mood for fight, and at such times 
small inequalities of force are not to be regarded. He 
resolved to give the humor vent, and at once commenced 
his march for the enemy's encampment. He found the 
Tcvies strongly posted at Shepherd's Ferry, on the south 
side of the Black Mingo, on a deep navigable stream, the 
passage of which they commanded. There was but one 
other approach to them, about a mile above their position, 
through a bc^gy causeway, and over a bridge of planks. 
It was nearly midni^t when Marion's troqps reached this 
pass.' While the horses were crosaingthe_ bridge, an 
alarm-gun was heard from the' Tory camuT)!^ Celerity now 
became as necessary to success as caution, and Marion 
ordered his men to follow him at full galltqp. When they 
reached the mtun road, about three hundred yards from the 
enemy, the whole force, with the exception of a small 
body acting as cavalry, dismounted. A body of picked 
men, under Captain Waties, was ordered down the road to 
attack Dollard's house, where the Tories had been poated. 
Two companies, under Col. Hugh Horry, were sent to the 
right, and the cavalry to the left, to support the attack. 
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Morion hims^ bringing up the reaerre. It so happened, 
however, that the Tories had taken the alarm, and having 
withdrawn from the house, had chosen a strong position in 
an old field near it. Here they encountered Horry's com- 
mand, on the advance, with a fire equally severe and unex- 
pected. The efiect was that of a surprise upon Uie assail- 
ants. Hony'a troops fell back in confiision, but were 
promptly rallied and brought to the chaise. The battle 
was obstinate and bloody, but the appearance of the corps 
under Waties, suddenly, in the rear of the Tories, soon 
brought it to a close. Finding themselves between two - 
fires, the enemy gave way in all directions, and £ed for 
refuge to the neighboring swamp of Black Mingo. So 
warmly contested was this affair, that, though soon over, 
liilly one third of the men brought into the field were pal 
bon de combat. The loss of Marion was [uroportioDably 
very comiderable. Captain Lt^an was among his sIiud , 
and Captain Monzon and Lieut. Scott so severely wotinded 
as to be unfit for ^ture service. The force of the Tories 
was almost twice as great as that of the Whigs. They 
lost their commander, and left nearly half their number, 
killed and wounded, on the ground. But for the alarm 
given by the tread of Marion's horses, while crossing the 
neighboring bridge, the Tories would most probably have 
been Burprised. At any rate, the afiair would have been 
settled without subjecting the brigade to Ae severe loss 
which it Buatamed. After this event Marion adopted the 
precaution, whenever about to croas a bridge by night, 
with an enemy near, to cover the planks with the blankets 
of his men. But he generally in^ferred fords, where they 
could possibly he had, to bridges. 

^his victory was very complete. Many of the Tories 
came in, and joined the ranks of the conqueror. Those 
who did not, were quite too much confbnnded to show 
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macb impatieitce m taking up anns against him. His nni- 
form successes, whenever he struck, had already strongly 
impressed the tmaginatioDs of the people His name was 
already the ndljing word throughout the country To join 
Marion, to be one of Marion's men, was the duty which 
the grandsire imposed upon the lad, and to the perform- 
ance of which, throwing aside his crutch, he led the way.) 
/ We have already shown why the force of Marion was • 
BO liable to fluctuation. The necessity of providing for, 
and protecting destitute families, starving wives and naked 
children, was more imperative than that of a remote and 
fancied liberty. These cases attended to, the militia came 
forth, struck a few blows, and once more returned to their 
destitute dependants. The victory over the Tories of Black 
Mingo, was, from this cause, followed by a more than 
usually prolonged inactivity of our partisan. His men 
demanded a respite to go and see their ftmtilies. He con- 
sented, with some reluctance, for the business of thi- 
campaign was only beginning to open itself before him. 
They promised him, as usual, to return in season ; but re- 
mtuned so long absent, that, for the firat time, he now began 
to doubt and despair of them. This feeling was not natu- 
ral with him. It was probably only dae bow to some de- 
railment of his own health, some anxiety to achieve 
objects_whtch presented themselves prominently to his 
mind. (He had probably heard erf the advance of General 
Greene, who, having succeeded to Gates, was pressing for- 
ward with fresh recruits, and the remnant of the fugitives 
who survived, in freedom, the fatal battle of Camden. A 
laudable anxie^ to be active at such a time, to show to the 
approaching Continentals "that there was a spirit in the 
State which they came to succor, of which the most 
happy nuguries might be entertained, prompted his morlnd 
bnpatience at the long delay of his absentees. There were 
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ulher causes which led him to feel this dels^ more aeriousltr 
now thaa at other times. The Tories were again gathering 
in force around him. Under these circumstances, and 
with these feelings, he consolled with his officers whether 
they should not leave the State and join the approaching 
anny of Gr eene/ Hugh Hony coons^ed him ■trenuons^ 
against it. kis counsel was seconded by the rest. They 
prevailed with him. It waa fortunate that they did so ; 
for the great efficiency of Marion was in the independence 
of his command. While the,,matter was yet in debate, the 
militia began to re-appear. } He had not sufficiently allowed 
for their exigencies, for toe scattered homes and hiding- 
[daces of iamishing hundreds, living on precarious supplies, 
in awantp and thicket. How could be reproach them — 
fighting as they were for love of country only, and under 
mch privatiooB— that country yielding them nothing, no 
money, no clothes, no [vovisions, — ^for they were nothii^ 
but militia. They were not enrolied-on the Continental 
pay list. That they should seek the field at all, thus cir- 
comttanced, will be ever a wonder to that class of philo- 
sophers who found their qrstems upon the simple doctrine 
of human selfishness. . 

True to their chief, he rejoiced once more in their fidelity ; 
and, marchii^ into Williamshu^, he continued to increase 
his numbers with his advance. His present object was the 
diastisement of Col. Harrison, who was in force upcm 
Lynch's Creek ; but his prepress in this direction was sud- 
denly arrested by bis scouts, who brought him tidings of 
lai^e gatherings of Tories in and about Salem and the 
fork (^ Black River. In this quarter, one Colonel Tynes 
bad made his appearance, and had summoned the people 
generally, as good subjects of bis majesty, to take the field 
against their countrymen. It was necessary to check this 
risi»g, and to scatter it before it gained too much head ; to 
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leasen tae influence of Tjnes and his party, over those who 
were doubtful, and aSi>rd the friends of the patriots an op- 
portuni^ to come out on the proper side. There were 
other inducements to the movement Col. Tynes had 
brought with him from Charleston, large supplies <rf the ma- 
teriab of war and comfort— commodities of whidi the poor 
patriots stood grievously in need. They hungered at the 
tidings brought by the scouts, of new English muskets and 
bayonets, broad-swords and pistols, saddles and bridles, 
powder aad ball, which the provident Colonel had procured 
from Charleston for fitting out the new levies. To strike 
at this gathering, prevent these new levies, and procure 
the supplies which were designed for them, were control- 
ling objects to which all others were mad^ to yield. The 
half naked troops of the brigade found new motives to valor 
in the good things which the adventure {ffomised. Tynea 
lay at Tarcote, in the forks of Black River, and, as Marion 
was advised, without exercising much military watchfol- 
nesa. The head of his column was instantly turned in this 
direction. Crossing the lower ford of the northern branch 
of Black River, at Nelson's plantation, he came upon the 
camp of Tynea at midnight. A hurried, but satis&ctory 
survey, revealed the position of the enemy. No preparation 
bad been made for safe^, no precautiuis taken agunst 
attack. Some of the T<»iefi slept, others feasted, and others 
' were at cards — none watched. Marion made his arrange- 
ments for the attack without obstacle or mterraption. The 
Burprise was com[^te, — the panic universal. A few were 
slain, some with the cards in their handsA Tynes, with two 
of his officers, and many of his men, ^ere made prisoners, 
font the greater number fled.* Few were slain, as scarcely 
any resistance was ofiered, and Tarcote Swamp was fortu- 
nately nigh to receive and shelter the fugitives, many of 
whom ahorUy after made their appearance and took their 
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pUees in the ranks of the conqueror. Marion lost not « 
man. The anticipations of his people were gratified with 
the acquisition of no small >tore of those supi^ies, arms and 
ammunition, of which they had previously stood in so much 
need. 

£The ae spirited achierements, however naall, were so 
cleverly executed, so unexpectedly, and with such uniform 
success, as to occasion a lively sensation through the coun- 
try. Hope eveiywhere began to warm the patriots of the 
State, bringing courage along with it. The effect upon the 
enemy, of an opposite temper and tendency, was quite as 
lively. Gomw^is, whom we have already seen ni^i^ 
Tarleton to the pursuit of our partisan, fraiddy aclcnow- 
ledged his great merits, and was heard to say that " he 
would give a good deal to have him taken."* His lan- 
guage to Sir Henry Clinton, in a letter dated from bis camp 
at Winoaborongb, December 3d, 1780, of a difierent tone, 
indeed, was of like tenor. It spoke for the wonder&l pr<^ 
gress and influence of our hero — a progress and influence 
not to be nnderstood by the rewler, troia the meagre ac- 
count which we are enabled to give of the battles, skir- 
mishes and happy stratagems, in which his men were con- 
stantly ei^aged. Comwallis writes, — " Coi. Marion had 
so wrought on the minds of the people, partly by the terror 
of his threats and craelty of his punishments, and partly by 
the [ffomiae of plunder, that thtre was Koreely an inhabit- 
ant betvxea the Saniee and Fedee, that wua not tn armt 
againttiu. Some parlia had etwi croaed the Saniee, and 
carried terror to th» galea of Charleston. " 

Where his lordship speaks of the successes of Marion, 

his great influence over the people, and the audacity w,ith 

which they urged their' progress through all parts of that 

■ection of country, which had been yielded to his control by 

* Monllrie's Memoirs. 
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Goreroor Rutledge, hia sUtement is tru» to the ver; letter. 
It sums up very happily the lesulls of his activity and con- 
duct. But, when his lordship alleges cruelty and threats, 
and the hopes of plunder, as tlie means by which these 
results were produced, we meet his assertion with very flat 
denial. All the testimonies of the time, but his own, show 
that, in thb respect, he wandered very widely from the 
truth. No sii^le specification of cruelty was ever alleged 
against the fair&me of Francis Marion. His reputation, as 
a humane soldiefj is beyond reproach, and whe n questioned, 
always challenged and invited investigationj The charge 
made by Comwallis was urged by Lt. -Ubl. Balfour , com- 
mandant of Charleston, in a correspondence with General 
Moultrie. The latter answered it in a frank and confident 
manner, which showed what he thought of it. " I am 
sorry," he writes to Balfour, *' to hear that General Marion 
should use his prisoners ill. It u contrary to hu nataral 
ditpotition .• I hiow him to be gentrotia and humane."'' He 
adds elsewhere : " General Marion always gave orders to 
his men that there should be no waste of the inhabitants' 
property, and no plundering, "f Marion had lived in the 
lamily of Moultrie,! had repeatedly served under him, and 
if any man knew thoroughly his true dispoution, the hero 
of Fort Sullivan was certunly that man. But the testimo- 
ny of all who knew him was to the same efiect. Indeed, 
the gentleness of his nature made him a &varite where^sr 
known. Touching the oSck and hopes of plunder, which 
his men are said to have received, this scarcely requires 
any answer. We have seen, and shall »ee hereafter, the 
state of poverty and privation in which the brigade of 
Marion subsisted. A few little facts will better serve to 
show what their condition was. P>u ring the whole pe- 

• Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 1T4. f Monllrie, vol. ii. p. 236, 
t MS. Memoirs of General Hony. 
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nod in which we have seen him engaged, and for some 
months later, Manon himself, winter and sammer, had 
slept without the Iiucuty of a blanket. - He had but one, 
on taking command of the " Brigade," and this he lost by 
accident. Sleeping soundly, after one of bis forced march- 
es, upon a bed of pine straw, it took fire, his blanket was 
destroyed, and he himself had an escape so narrow, that one 
half of the cap he wore was shrivelled up by the flames. 
His food was hominy or potatoes ; his drink vinegar and 
water, of which he was fond. He had neither tea nor 
cofiee, and seldom tasted wine or spirits. And this mode- 
ration was shown at a time when he held in his possession 
a power from Governor Rutledge, to impress and appropri- 
ate whatever be thought necessary to his purposes." The 
cbaige against him of cruelty and plunder is perfectly ab- 
surd, and rests on the vague assertions of an enemy, who 
specifies no o^nce and ofiers no sort of evidence. It was 
but natural that such charges should he made by an astcm- 
ished and disappointed foe — natural that the conqueror 
should ascribe to any but the right cause the reluctance of 
a people to submit to a monstrous usurpation, and their 
anxiety to avail themselves, by the presence of a Eivorite 
leader, of a principle and prospects to which their affections 
r were really surrendered. Could the British commanders 
jn America have really been brought to admit that the 
afiections of the people were not with their sovereign, the 
war must have found a finish much sooner than it did. 
Their hopes w^e built upon this doubt ; and hence their 
anxiety to show the coercive measures of the chieflains by 
whom this control, adverse to their wishes, was maintained 
over the minds of the people. The great influence of Ma- 
rion was due to other acts. |t was by the poVer of love, 
• James' Memoir, p. 122 
13 
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and not of terror, that be managed fait foUowers. Tbey 
loved him for himself, and loved his cause for their country. 
His rare cwnmand of temper, his bland, affectionate man- 
ner, his calm guperiori^, and that confidence in his coon^ 
and conduct, as a leader, without which militiamen an 
never led to vicUwy, — these were the sources of his infio- 
nnce over them, and of their successes against the enemj. 
It was through these that he " carried terror to the very 
gates of Charleston." We shall see indeed, t^at, under 
Marion, the militia were never conducted to defe^ 

Whatever may have been the causes of hi^^ctories, 
firat over the minds of his people, and next over their foes, 
the British found it necessary that his influence should be 
restruued, and his ferther progress arrested. Comwallis, 
as we have seen, was willing to " give a good deal to have 
himtaken." Tarleton is a^ctionately invoked to this pleas- 
ant duty, by the sincere hope that he would " get at Mr 
MarioD." This, however desirable, was no easy matter. 
Muion was a very " will o' the wbp" in military aflairs, 
almost as difficult to find, at times, by his own followers, 
as by the enemy. Ljfe was the true model of a partisan 
in a country, like ours, of swamp and thicket ; leading the 
pursuit^ foe, like Puck, " through bog and through briar," 
till be wearied out his patience, exhausted his resources,' 
and finally laid him open for defeat. He seldom lingered 
long in any oae spot, chaining his ground frequently, with 
Indian policy ; his scouts, well chosen, were always on the 
alert ; Bnd,by constant activity and enterprise, he not only 
baffled pursuit, but deprived retreat of its usual mortifictt- 
tions. The employment which he thus gave his men, not 
only hardened them against every tbm of fortune, but kept 
them always in good spirits, 

Tarleton rose from a sick bed to undertake his capture. 
He had been confined for some time in Charleston with 
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fever. Thti first momeat of coavalesceoce was seized upon 
for cairyii^ into efiect the wishes of CornwalUs. He con- 
certed his plans before he left the c ity.] His legion, which 
was at Camden, were instructed to meet him, while with a 
troc^ of horse he set forward for some point upon the 
Wateree. From this point he was to descend the Wateree 
in quest of our p^san. His plan of piuauit, as foraished 
by his own pen, will be seen hereafter. ^ Ma rion was not 
unadvised of bis progress, but, either frmn the rapidity <tf 
Tarleton's movements, or some error in the report of his 
scouts, he &iled of success in the object which he aimed 
at. This was the capture of Tarleton, while, with his troop 
of bone, be was on bis way to join the legion. With this 
object he pressed baa march for Nelson's Ferry on the 
Santee, and placed his men in ambush in the river swamp. 
He arrived too late. Tarleton had already crossed fully two 
days before. Marion passed the river in pursuit, advanc- 
ing with some earnestness on the footsteps of his f<^, still 
under the impression that Tarleton was oaly in command 
of the small troop with which be bad marched frma 
Charleston. But the British commander bad already 
e&cted the junction with bis legion, and was at hand in 
greater force than our partisan dreamed of At night, hav- 
ing reached a strong position in the woods, Marion was 
taking his usual precautions formaking bis camp. He was 
suddenly struck with a great light, seemingly at the plan- 
tation of General Richardson. This awakened bis anxie> 
ties, and led him at once to suspect tbe presence of his en- 
emy in that quarter. Tbe progress of the British was thus 
usually distinguished when they reached asettlement of the ' 
patriots. The suspicions of Marion were soon confirmed 
by the arrival of Colonel Richardson, from whom be learn- 
ed that Tarleton was really at the plantation, the fires of 
which he saw, in force with bis whole legion, and two field- 
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[Meces. The strei^^h of the British was double his own, 
KoA, to incKBse his anxieties, it was discovered that one o£ 
bis men, — probably one of the late cooTerts, who had join- 
ed the tsnks tAei the defeat of Tynes, — had deserted to 
the enemy. In command of a force so superior, and in 
possession of a guide well acquunted with the country, 
Tarleton was too strong to be withstood. The position of 
Marion was no longer safe. He at once fell back, and 
crossing in silence and darkness a dense and gloomy swamp 
of vast extent, called the " wood-yard," halted on Jack's 
creek, a distance of six miles irom his late encampment. 
This post was temporarily a secure one. Tarleton, mean- 
while, was conducted faiUiAilly by the deserter into the 
" wood-yard," — but the bird had flown. He pressed the 
punnit the next day, with that hot haste by which he was 
quite as much disUnguisbed as by hJs cruelties. But Ma- 
rion knew bis foe, and had already changed bis ground. 
Pusbipg bis way throi^b a wild extent of country, full 
of bogs and swamps, he reached Benbow's Ferry, about 
ten miles above Kingatree, where, taking a strong position, 
he resolTed to defend himself. The place was one with 
which himself and men were &miliaT. It was not only eli- 
gible in itself, conunanding the passage of the river, but it 
was one in which defeat was not necessarily final. It bad 
resources, and means of rally, which are always important 
considerations to a militia command. There were three 
difficult passes, through the swamp, in Marion's rear, at 
each of which, if driven by the enemy, his men could make 
a stubborn fight. His position taken, he proceeded 
promptly to strengthen iti natural defences by art. Trees 
were felled across the track, and the post so improved as 
to reconcile the inequalities of his own with the pursuing 
force of Tarleton. Had the latter made his appearance, as 
Marion fully hoped and expected, the &tal ri^s of the 
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" Brigade" thoa planted, would have veiy qoicklj emptied 
his best saddles. Bat the commander of the le^on grew 
weary of the chase, at the very moment when it faulted to 
await him. OF the pursuit he bsA giren us a somewhat vud- 
gkoions description. He represents biinself as having 
been nearly snccessful, by means of his great adroitness 
and the excellence of his stratege^y Hq says — " According 
to the reports of the country, Cfeneral Marion's numbers " 
were hourly increasing, which induced Lt.-Col. Tarleton 
to more his corps, for a short time, in a very compact 
body, lest the Americaos ^ould gain any advantage over 
patrols or detachments. But as soon as be found that tiie 
account of numbers was exaggerated, and that the enemy 
declined an engagemeot, he divided his corps into several 
small parties, publishing intelligence that each was on 
patrol, and that the main body of the King's tioops had 
countermarched to Camden. Notwithstanding the divi- 
sions scattered throughout the country, to impose upon the 
enemy, Lt.-Gol. Tarleton took care that no detachment 
should he out of the reach of as^tance ; and that the 
whole formed after dark every evening a solid and vigilant 
corps during the night. This stratagem bad not been em- 
ployed more than three days, before General Marion was 
on the point of ^ling a sacrifice to it. He advanced on 
the lOUi before day, with five hundred militia, to attack 
Lt.-Gol. Tarleton (who had notice of his approach), and 
arrived within two miles of his post, when a person of the 
name of Richardson discovered to him his misconception 
of the British force." 

rBut, as we have seen, Marlon's advance upon Tarleton 
WAS OdI^ the continuation of the pursuit which he began 
under the impression that the latter was still forcing his 
way to Camden with the small force with which he had 
crowed the Santee. Ofthedescentofthelegionfromabove, 
13» 
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he kneir Bothii^, and the three days' pursuit of Tarleton 
were vaated upoa him. The caution of the British 
Colonel m all this time might have been spared. It influ- 
enced the course of Marion in no respect. We have seen 
that, when the latter discovered hb enemy, it was before 
day had closed, and not just before day. ' We have also ' 
seen that Tarleton's own bonfires had already revealed the 
secret of his presence, in strength, to his wary antagonist, 
if Col. Richardson had never entered the camp of Mariou, 
the blazing dwellings of the Richardson &mily would have 
led to such precautions, on the side of the partisan, as must 
have effectually baffled the objects of the British Colonel. 
This indulgence in the usual British passion for burning the 
homesteads of women and children, which Tarleton could 
not resist, even though his immediate aim required the 
utmost watchfulness and secrecy, at once revealed to 
Marion not only that his enemy was there, but that he was 
there, with a force, in the strength of which he had the 
utmost confidence, it is not to be supposed that a small 
detachment, a scouting party of horse, a troop sent out for 
intelligence, — such as the British Colonel represents his 
several parties to have been, when his force was broken up 
in detail, to beguile the partisan, — would be likely fo com- 
mit such excesses as to draw the eye of the country sud- 
denly upon them, at a time, too, when a wary adversary 
was within two miles with a force of five hundred men. 

Tarleton proceeds : *' A pursuit was immediately com- 
menced, and continued for seven hours, through swamps 
and defiles. Some prisoners feU into the possession of the 
legion dragoons, who gained ground very fast, and n).ugt 
soon have brought the enemy to action, when an express 
from Earl Cornwallis, who had followed the tracks of the 
march, recalled Lt.-Col. Tarleton." 

Such is the British narrative. We have reason to think 
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itfintty in sereral respects. We donbt that itvas the 
express of Karl Comwallis that airested the pursuit of our 
Legionary Colonel. We are disposed to ascribe it to his 
own weariness of the game. The dispatch of Cornwallia 
to which he refers, was dated at Winnsboro' on the 9th 
of the month. It was on the night of the 10th, aa we see 
by Tarleton's own statement, that he commenced the 
close and earnest pursuit of Marion. The distance from 
Winnsboro' to the ' wood yard,' eren allowing that the 
instincts and information of the express should bring him 
directly upon the trail of the Legion, would have employed 
him fully two days to overcome. These two days would 
Itave brought him to the close of the tweUUi, up to which 
period, had Tatleton continaed the chase, he might have 
enjoyed the satia&ction of shaking hands with his antago- 
nist m his defences at Benbow's Ferry. There, at the first 
proper position in which he might, with any hopes of suc- 
cess, oppose his adversary, had Marion taken his siand 
There, having entrenched himself, he was busy in brir^ 
ing ti^ether his forces. " Had Taileton," says Judge 
James, "proceeded with his jaded horses to Benbow's, he 
would have exposed his force to such sharp shootii^ as he 
had not yet experienced, and that in a place where he 
cookl not have acted with either his artillery or cavalry." 
But Tarleton had tired of the adventure. Afler a pur- 
suit of twenty-five miles, he found his progress arrested by 
a swamp, wide and deep, through yhich his ^e could 
discern no beaten road. But this should have discouraged 
no resolute conunasder, having his enemy before him. Ma< 
rion had already preceded him in the passage, and was then 
within ten miles, awaiting bis approach. He could have 
reached him in three hours, and four might have sufficed 
for the march and conflict. The ex[a«ss of Comwallis 
nughthave yielded that tim«, since it was not on the ne 
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osMity of the Baii that be had written. Tarieton iotim- 
ates that the sole desire of Morion was to save himself. 
Now, one &ct will suffice to show the incorrectness of this 
Botioo. Far a distance of twelve miles on his retreat, the 
course of the partisan skirted the south branch of Black 
Rirer. He could, at any time and in a few minutes, have 
plunged into it, and no regular body of cavalry could have 
f<dlowed him. Besides, so close, we are told, was the pur- 
suit, that the dragoons were taking prisoners. The ene- 
my must have been overtaken, but for the express. Under 
aacb circumstances it seems strange that Tarieton ^ould 
show such singular deference to the express as to fori)eaT 
the blow, when his sabre was already n^Jifted, and one of 
his most troublesome enemies was actually beneath it. It 
is scarcely possible that, with his dragoons so close on the 
heels of the fugitives and informed by prisoners of the 
proximi^ of bis foe, he should not have heard that he was 
finally posted and in waiting for him. We will suppose, 
however, that he did not. He turned the head of bis coU 
umn at the reiy moment when his object was attainable. 
Popular tradition refwesents him as expressing himself dis> 
couraged at the sight of Ox swamp, and exclaiming, " Come, 
my boys ! Let us go back. We will soon find the Game 
Cock (meanii^ Sumter), but as for this d— — d Su>(imf»/oz, 
the devil himself could not catch him." From this speech 
of Tarieton, we are given to understand that tbe two popu- 
lar names were derived, by which Sumter and Marion were 
ever after known by their followers. 

Tarieton gained nothing by tbe pursuit c^ his wily anta- 
gonist. Marion remained in perfect masteryover the whole 
territory which he had been wont to overrun, with a streiq;th 
somewhat increased by the feet that he had succeeded in 
baffling and eluding the attempts of one who had hi^erto 
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been successful io kU his enterprises. Fiam tlus moment 
the career of Tarleton ceased to be fortunate. His &ilure 
to capture Mation was the first in a long train of disappoiut- 
meuts and disasters, some of which were also attended by 
Ihft most disgraced and hwnbUns: dttfeats. 
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Marion ».ltemp [3 Georgetown — Horrj daTHBta Merrill — Mellon 
defeated by Bar&eld — Qsbiiel Marion taken by the Torips aod 
murdered — Marion retires to Soow'a Island. 

Faiuho to oyertake Marion in his retreat, and unwilling 
to press upon him in his stronghold, Tarleton tamed the 
heads of his columiu in the search aEtor the other bmous 
partisan of Carolina, Greneral Sumter. This gentleman, 
after the surprise and dispeiwon oC his force, which hod 
fidlowed so closely the defeat of Gates, had fiUlen back, 
with the wreck of his command, to the neigUrarhood of 
the mountains. Bat, no sooner was it understood that a 
second Continental army was on its march for Carolina, 
than be emei^ed from his retreat, and renewed his enter- 
prises with as much activity as ever. It was to direct his 
arms against this enemy, and to restrain his incorsions, that 
Tarleton was recalled from the poiauit of Marion by Eart 
Comwallis. 

The force under Sumter had increased to about five 
hundred men when he approached, and took post within 
twenty-eight miles of the encampment' of Comwallis at 
Winnsboro*. This approach, particularly as Sunater, un- 
like Marion, was apt to linger some time in a &vorite 
position, induced the British conmiander to attempt his sur- 
prise. Col. Wemyss was accordingly sent against him with 
a Btroi^ body of British in&ntry. But Wemyss was de- 
feated, severely wounded himself, and fell into the hands of 
the Americans. The fiiilure of Wemyss, and the audacity 
of Sumter, provoked the anxiety and indignation of Com- 
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vallis. Tftrieton promptly aecooded the wishes of his su- 
perior, and rapidly advanced upon his adversary. Sumter, 
hearing of his approach, and with a force veiy tax superior 
to his own, commenced his retreat, and threw the Tyger 
River between himself and his pursuer. Apprehensive 
only of losing his prey, and not at all doubtful of his vic- 
tory, Tarleton continued the pursuit with about four hun- 
dred mounted men, leaving the main body of his in&ntry 
and artillery to follow. As soon as Sumter discovered that 
tbe whole of the British army was not at hia heels, he dis- 
continued his flight, and waited for his enemy at the house 
and farm of one Blackstock, ou the banks of the Tyger. 
Here an action followed, in which the British were defeated 
Tarleton lost ninety-two slain and one hundred wounded. 
The Americans lost three men slain and as many wounded. 
But among the latter was their commander. The woond 
of Sumter was in the breast, and a reiy severe one. Ha 
was wrapped up in die -raw hide of a bullock, suspended 
between two horses, and, -guarded by a hundred fiuthAil 
foBowers, was conveyed insafetytoNorth Carolina, where, 
unhappily, he lay for Some time totally incapacitated from 
active performance. 

This event was preceded and followed by others quite as 
encour^ii^ to the' American cause. The battle of King's 
Mountiun took place on the 7th October, 1780, in which 
the British, under Major Ferguson, experienced a total de- 
feat; FergusfHi being slain, and the killed, wounded and 
captured of his army, amountii^ to eleven hundred men. 
Meanwhile, the example of Marion and Sumter had arous- 
ed the partisan spirit in numerous other ^ces ; and every 
distinct section of the country soon jHoduced its particulai 
leader, under whon» the Whigs embodied themselves, strik- 
ing wherever an opportunity offered of cutting off the Bii- 
tiah and Tories in detail, and retiring to places of safe^, 
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or dispersiag in groups, on the approach of a superior force. 
This species of warfare was, of all kinds, that which was 
most likely to try the patience, and baffle the progress, of 
the British commander. He could overrun the country, 
but he made no conquests. Hia ^at armies passed over 
the land unqneatiooed, but had no sooner withdrawn, thaa 
his posts were assailed, his detachments ciit off, his sup- 
plies arrested, and the Tories once more overawed by their 
fierce and fearless neighbors. Marion's brigade, in parti.- 
cular, constantly in motion, — moving by night as frequently 
as by day, singularly well informed by its scouts, and ap- 
pearing at the least expected moment, — was always ready 
to prevent the gatherit^, into force and strength, of the 
loyalists. And this activity was shown, and this war&re 
waged, at a time, when, not only was the State without an 
army, without any distinct embodiment of its own, or of 
its confederates, — but when it was covered everywhere 
with strong an4 well appointed posts of the enemy. The 
position of Sari Cornwallis at Winnsboro', completed 
his chain of posts from Georgetown to Augusta, in a circle, 
the centre of which would have been about Beaufort, in 
South Carolina, equidistant &om Charleston and Savannah. 
These posts consisted of Georgetown, Camden, Winnabo- 
ro', Ninety-Six and Augusta. Within this circle was an 
interior chain, at the distance of half the radius, tonsist- 
mg of Fort Watson on the road to Camden, Motte's bouse, 
and Granby on the Congaree. Dorchester and Orange- 
bui^h, on the road both to Ninety-Six and Granby, were 
fortified as posts of rest and deposit, on the line of c<Humu- 
nication ; as was Monk's Comer, or Bi^in Church, and 
some other small posts on that to Camden. These posts 
were all judiciously chosen, both for arming the country and 
olitaining subsistence.* 

• Johngon's Ctreene, vol. t 
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Penetrating between these posts, and snatching their 
prey, or smiting the enemy's detachments, under the very 
jaws of their cannon, our partisans succeeded in embodying 
public opinion, through the very sense of shame, against 
their enemies. The courage of the Whigs was ennobled, 
and their timidity rebuked, when they beheld such a dar- 
ing spirit, and one so crowned by frequent successes, in 
such petty numbers. The exprit de corpi, which these 
successes, and this spirit, awakened in the brigade of Mari- 
on, necessarily imparted itself to the region of country in 
which he operated ; and the admiration which he inspired 
in the friendly, and the fear which he taught to the ad- 
verse, uniting in their effects, brought equally the ikithfut 
and the doubtful to his ranks. From the moment that he 
eluded the arts, and baffled the pursuit of Tarleton, the 
people of that tract of country, on a line stretching from 
Camden, across,to the mouth of Black Creek on the Pedee, 
including generally both banks of the Wateree, Santee and 
Pedee, were now (excepting Harrison's party on Lynch's 
Creek) either ready, or preparing to join him. Under these 
auspices, with hia brigade increasing, Marion began to pro- 
pare for new enterprises. 

The British post at Geoigetowu was one of considerable 
strength and importance. It was of special importance to 
Marion. Ytota this place he procured, or expected to pro- 
cure, hit supplies of salt, clothing, and ammunition. Of 
these commodities he was now grievously in want. To 
surprise Georgetown became as desirable as it was diffi- 
cult. Marion determined to attempt it. It was only by a 
surprise that he could hope to be successfiil, and he made 
his plans accordingly. They were unfortunate, and the 
event was particularly and personally distressing to him- 
self. To expedite his schemes, he crossed Black river, 
at a retired place, called Potato Ferry, and proceeded by 
14 
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the " Gftp-wuy'* towaids the object of desire. Three 
miles from the towD there is an inland swamp, called 
" White's Bay," which, dischargii^ itself by two mouths, 
the one into Black rirer, the other into Sampit, completely 
insulates the town, which standa oa the north side of the 
latter river near its junction with Winyaw bay. Over the 
creek which empties into the Satnpit, there is a bridge, two 
miles from Georgetown. In the rear of these swamps, 
Marion cca>cealed himself with the miun body of his force, 
sendii^ oat two parties to reconnoitre . One of these parties 
was commanded by Col. P. Horry, the other by Capt. 
Melton. These officers both encountered the enemy, but 
they were Dot both equally fortunate in the result. Horry 
may be allowed to tell his own story. " I was sent," he 
writes, *' by Gen. Marion to reconnoitre Georgetown. I 
proceeded with a guide through the woods all night. At 
the dawn of day, I drew near the town. I laid an ambus- 
cade, with thirty men and three officers, near the road. 
AbOnt sourise a chair appeared with two ladies escorted by 
two Biitish officers. I was ready in adrance with an offi- 
cer to cat them off, but reflecting that they might escape, 
and alarm the town, which would prevent my taking greater 
numbers, I desisted. The officers and chair halted very 
near me, but soon the chair went on, and the officers gal- 
lopped in retrograde into the town. Qui party continued 
in ambush, until 10 o'clock A. M. 

" Nothing appearing, and men and horses having eaten 
nothing for thkty-six hours, we were hungered, and re- 
tired to a plantation of my (iiwl^i-nutster'a, a Mr. White, 
not fiir distant. There a curious soene took place. Afl 

soon as I entered the house four Udies appeared, 

two of whom where Mrs. White and her daughter. I was 
asked what I wanted. I answered, food, refi-eshment. 
The other two ladies were those whom I had seen escort- 
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ed by the British officers. They seemed greatly agitated, 
and be«^d most earnestly that I would go away, for the 
fiunily was very poor, had no proriaions of any sort, — that 
I knew that they were Whigs, and surely would not add to 
their distress. So pressing were they for my immediate* 
ly leartng the plantation, that I thought they had more in 
view than they pretended. I kept my eye o» Mrs. 
White, and saw she had a smiling countenance, but 
said nothing. Soon she left ^le room, and I left it also and 
went into the piazza, laid my cap, sword and piatola on the 
long bench, and walked the piazza ; — ^when I discovered 
His. White behind the house chimney beckoning me. '1 
got to her undiscovered by the young ladieS, irhen she s^d : 
' Colonel Horry, be <m your goard ; ^ese two young Ia£es, 
Miss F— ft»d M — , are just &oni Georgetown; ^y are' 
mtieh fHghtetted, and I believe the British are leaiiAgit 
and may dooh ttttack' ybu. ' As tb jti'dv^iohs, which they 
make such a ront abotat, I hav6 jdenty fbr your men find 
horses in yonder bun, but yob mllitafik^t to bdce theih by 
force. Hams, bacon, rice, and fodder^, are there. Yba 
must insist on the key of the bam,' and threaten to 
split the door with an axe if not immediately opened.' 1 
begged her to say no more, for I was well acquainted With 
all such matters — to leave the ladies and everything else 
to my management. She said ' Yes ; but do not ruin 
US : be artful and canning, or Mr. White may be hanged 
and all our houses burnt over our beads.' We both 
secretly returned, sho to the room where the young ladies 
were, and I to the piazza I had just left."* This little 
narrative will give some idea of the straits to which the 
good wh^ matrons of Carolina were sonietimes reduced in 
tliose days. But no time was allowed Horry to extort the 



' MS, Lifeof Horrf bjrhim^lf, pp. B4-BT. 
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ixovisiotu u suggested. He bad scarcely got to the 
piazza when his videttes gave the alarm. Two shots 
warned him of the approach of the foe, and forgettioj; that 
his cap, sabre and pistols, lay on the long bench on the 
piazza, Hony mounted his horse, left the enclosure, and 
rushed into the meUe. The British were seventeen in 
number, well mounted, and coromanded by a brave fellow 
named Merritt. The dragoons, taken by surpnse, turned 
in flight, and, smiting at every step, the partisans pursued 
them with &tal earnestness. But two men are reported to 
have escaped death or captivity, and they were their cap- 
tain and a sergeant. It wa3 in approaching to encounter 
Merritt that Horry discovered that he was weaponless. 
" My officers," says he, " in succession, came up with 
Captain Merritt, who was in the rear of bis party, urging 
them forward. They engaged him. He was a brave 
fellow. Baxter, with pistols, fired at his breast, and missii^ 
him, retired ; Postell and Greene, with swords, ei^i^ed 
bim ; both were beaten oS*. Greene nearly lost his head 
His bnckskin breeches were cut through several inches . . . 
I almost blush to say that this one British officer beat ofi 
three Americans."* The honor of the day was decidedly 
with Merritt, though he was beaten. He was no doubt a 
hx better swordsman than our self-taught cavalry, with 
broadswords wrought out of mill saws. Merritt abandon- 
ed his horse, and escaped to a neighboring swamp, from 
whence, at midnight, he got into Georgetown. t Two of 

• MS, of Horry, p. 89. 

t Wcems, Sperling for Horrj, tells as that hr met wiih Cap- 
tain Merritt after the war in New York, who recogaized him, and 
told him thai he had never had gqcIi efright in all his life is 
upon thai occasion. " Will you believe me, sir," said he, " when 
I assure yon that i went out thai morning with my locks of 
as bright on anburii as ever cnrled upon the forehead of youth, 
and by the time I had crawled, oat of the swamp Into Qeorgetown 
that night, they were as grtj as a badger I" 
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Hony'B pmonen proTed to be American soldiers ; " the 
sei^eant belonged to the 3d Regiment of South Carolina 
Continentals, and a drummer formerly belonged to my own 
Regiment (the 5th.) The drummer was cruelly wounded 
on the head ; the sergeant was of Virginia, and wounded 
on the arm. They said they had enlisted from the Prison 
Ship to have a chance of eBca|»ng and joining their country- 
men in arms,*'* uid would have done so that i^y but that 
the British captun was in the rear, and they dared not. 
Horry rejoined Marion in safety widk his prisoners. 

Captain Melton was not so fortunate. He came in 
contact with a party of Tories, much laj^er than his own 
force, who were patrolling, under Captain Barfield, near 
White's Bridge. A sharp, but shcKt action followed, in 
which Melton was compelled to retreat. But Gabriel 
Marion, a nephew of the General, bad his horse shot under 
him, and fell into the bands of the Tories. As soob as he 
was recognized he was pat to death, no respite allowed, 
no pause, no prayer. His name was fatal to him. The 
loss was severely felt by his uncle, who, with no family or 
children of his own, had lavished the greater part of his 
auctions upon this youth, of whom high expectations bad 
been formed, and who had already frequently distinguished 
himself by his gallantry and conduct. He had held a 
lieutenancy in the Second South Carolina Regiment, and 
was present at the battle of Fort Moultrie. Subsequently, 
he hod taken part in most of the adventures of his uncle. 
Marion felt his privation keenly ; but he consoled him- 
self by saying that " he should not mourn for him. 'llie 
youth was virtuous, and had fallen in the cause of his 
country !" But this event, with some other instances of 
bmtality and murder on the part of the Tories, happening 

* MS. ot Hoiry. 
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about this time, gave a more axnge character than ever 
to the war&re which ensued. Motives of private anger 
and personal revenge embittered and increased the usual 
ferocities of civil war j and hundreds of dreadfiil and des- 
perate tragedies gave that peculiar aspect to the struggle, 
which led Greene to say that the inhabitants pursued each 
other rather like wild beasts than like men. In the 
Cheiaw district, on the Fedee, above the line where 
Marion commanded, the Whig and Tory warfore, of which 
we know bat little beyond this &ct, was one of utter ex- 
termination. The revolutionary struggle in Carolina was 
of asort utterly unknown in any other part of the Union. 

The attempt upon Georgetown was thus defeated. The 
British had taken the' alarm, and were now in strei^th, 
and in a state of vigilance and activity, which [Hvcladed 
the pOBsibility of. surprise. Marion's wishes, therefore, 
with regard to this place, were deferred accordingly to a 
more auspicious season. He retired to Snow's Island, 
where he made his camp.- This place acquired large 
celebrity as the " camp of Marion." To this day it is 
pointed out with this distinguishing title, and its tradition- 
ary honors insisted upon. It was peculiarly elig:ible for 
his purposes, furnishing a secure retreat, a dep6t for bis 
arms, ammunition, prisoners and invalids — ditEcult of 
access, easily guarded, and contiguous to the scenes of his 
most acUve operations. " Snow's bland" lies at the con- 
fluence of Lynch'a Creek and the Fedee. On tbe east 
flows the latter river ; on the west, Clark's Creek, issuing 
from Lynch's, and a stream navigable for small vessels ; on 
the north lies Lynch's Creek, wide and deep, but nearly 
choked by lafts of logs and refiise timber. The bland, 
high river swamp, was spacious, and, like all the Fedee 
river swamp of that day, abounded in lire stock and pro- 
vision. Thick woods covered the elevated tracts, dense 
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eane'brakes the lower, and here and there the eye rested 
upon a cultiTated spot, in maize, which the invalids and 
conTalescenta wer&vont to tend. 

Here Marion made his fortress. Haring eecm^d all the 
boats of the neighborhood, he chose such as he needed, 
and destroyed the rest. Where the natural defences of 
the island seemed to require aid from art, he bestowed it ; 
andjby cutting away bridges and obstructing the ordinary 
pathways with timber, he contrived to insulate, as much 
as possible, the country under his command. From this 
fortress, his scoutii^ parties were sent forth nightly in all 
directions. Enemies were always easy to be bund. The 
British maintained minor posts at Nelson's Feiry and Scott's 
Lake, as well as Georgetown ; and the Tories od Ljmch's 
Greek and Little Pedee were much more numerous, if less 
skilfully condacted, than the men of JUarion. 

Marion's encampment implied no repose, no forbear- 
ance of the active business of war. Very far from it. He 
was never more dangeroi^s to an enemy, than when he 
seemed quietly m camp. His camp, indeed, was frequently 
a lure, by which to tempt the Tories into unseasonable ex- 
posure. The post at Snow's Island gave him particular 
facilities for this species of war&re . He had but to cross a 
river, and a three hours' march enabled him to forage in 
an enemy's country. Reinforcements came to hJm daily, 
and it was only now, for the first time, that his conunand 
b^aa to assume the appearance, and exhibit the force of a 
brQ;ade.* He became somewhat bolder in consequence, in 
the tone which he used towards the Tories. We find him 
at this period,'! sending forth his officers with orders of s 
peremptory nature. He writes to Adjutant Postell : "You 
will proceed with a party down Black river, from Black 
Mingo to the mouth of Pedee, and come up to this place 
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Yon will take all the boats and canoes &om Eohaney up, 
aad impren negroes to bring them to camp— put some men 
to aee them safe. You will take every horse, to whomso- 
ever he may beloi^, whether friend or foe. You will take 
all arms aad aoimunition for the use of our service. Yon 
will foilnd all persoiu from carryir^ any grains, stock, or 
auy sort of proTisionA to Georgetown, or where the enemy 
may get them, on pain of being held as traitoia, and ene- 
mies to (he Americans. All persons who will not join yon, , 
you will take prisoners and bring to me, &c.*' 

He then laid the country under martial law, the foopei 
measure for straitening an enemy, and compelling slu^sh 
and doubtliil friends to declare themselves. In this pro- 
ceeding he was justified by the authority of Governor 
Rutledge, from whom, with his brigadier's commission, he 
bad received military command over a region, of country 
of vast extent, which the indebtigable partisan contrived 
to oompess and coerce, if not altogether to command and 
control. Similar orders with those which were given to 
Postell, were addressed to Col. P. Horry ; and they were 
both dispatched ; the one, as we have seen, between Black 
and Pedee rivers, the other to Waccamaw Creek. Odier 
parties were sent out in other quarters, with like objects; 
and, with the whole contiguons country thus placed under 
the keenest surveillance, Marion hailed the close of the 
year in his swamp fortress. AH these parties were mora 
or less engaged with the enemy, at di&rent periods, while 
on their scouting expeditions. Several small, bat spirited 
achievements, of which history condescends to furnish no 
details, occurred among them, in which, however, the par- 
tisans were not always successfuL One instance may be 
mentioned. Lieutenant Roger Gordon bad been dispatched 
with a email party to patrol on Lynch's Creek. He suf- 
fered himself, while takti^ refreshments at a house, to be 
surronnded by a paify of T<Riea, under Capt. Butler. The 
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enemy made good his approaches to the House, and set It 
on fire. Finding himself greatly outnumbered, and per- 
ceiving that resistance would be useless, Gordon surren- 
dered upon terms ; but as soon as his party had yielded 
up their arms, they were murdered to a man. These 
bloody events were accompanied and followed by others of 
a like character. Nor were the Tories always, or exclu- 
uvely guilty. The sangwnary warfare began with them, 
but it was perpetuated by mutual excesses. Shortly after 
the murder of Gabriel •Marion, the person who was sup- 
posed to have been guilty of the sav^e crime, was taken 
prisoner by Horry. While on the road, returning to the 
camp, environed by his guards, the prisoner was shot down 
by an officer, who escaped detection under cover of the 
night. Prisoners, after this, were seldom made on either 
side, where the Whigs and Tories came in conflict. No 
quarter was given. Safety lay in victory alone, and the 
vanquished, if they could not find refuge in the swamps, 
found no mercy from the conqueror. Even where, under 
the occasional infiueoce of a milder mood, or milder cap- 
tain, the discomfited were admitted to present mercy, 
there was Still no security for their lives. There were a 
few infuriated men, who defied subordination, by whom, on 
both sides, the unhappy captives were sure to be sacrificed. 
We need not say, in behalf of Marion, and his superior 
officers, that, where he or they commanded in person, no 
countenance was given to these bloody principles and pet- 
fbrmancea. Marion was notoriously the most merciful of 
enemies. The death of the pnsoner in the ranks of Hor- 
ry, though the unhappy man was charged with the murder 
of his tavorite nephew, was a subject of the greatest sore, 
ness and annoyance to bis mind ; and he warmly expressed 
the indignation which he felt, at an action which he could 
not punish. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Hsrion's emmp U Snow's Island — The Chancier of hu War* 
fare — Of hu Men — Anecdotes of Confers and Honj— H« 
feastsa Britiah Officer on.Pobuoes — Onelli a Matinjr. 

Mazion's career as a partisau, id the thickets and swamps 
of Carolina, is abundantly distit^uiahed by the pictiire^ue ; 
but it was while he held hia camp at Snow's Island, that it 
received its highest colors of romance. In this snug and 
impenetrable fortress, he reminds ua very much of the an- 
cient feudal baron of Fmnce and Germany, who, perched 
on castledeminence, looked down wjdi the complacency of 
an eagle from bis eyrie, and niarked all below him for his 
own. Hie resemblance is good in all respects but one. 
The plea and justification of Marion are complete. His 
war&re jras Intimate. He was no mountain robber, — no 
selfish and reckless ruler, thirsting for spoil and delighting 
inhumanly in blood. The lore of liberty, the defence of 
country, the protection of the feeble, the maintenance of 
humanily and all its dearest interests, agunst its tyrant — 
these were the noble incentives which strengthened him in 
hisstroagholdjmadeitterribleintbeeyesof his enemy, and 
sacred in those of his countrymen. Here he lay, grimly 
watching for the proper time and opportunity when to sally 
finth and strike. His position, so &r as it sheltered him 
from bis enemies, and gave him iacilities for their over- 
throw, was wonderfully like that of the knightly robber of 
the Middle Ages. True, his camp was without its castle-" 
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bat it bad its fosse and kee^h— its draw-bridge and port- 
cullis. Theif wete no towers frowning in stone and iron — 
but there were tall pillars of pine and cypress, from the 
warii^ tops of which the wardeis loolced out, and gare 
warning of the foe or the victim. No cannon thundered 
from his walls; no knights, shining in armor, sallied forth 
to the tourney. He was fond of none of the mere pomps 
of war. He held no revels — " drank no wine through the 
helmet barred," and, quite unlike the baronial ruffian of 
the Middle Ages, was strangely indifferent to the feasts of 
gluttony and swilled insolence. He found no joy in the 
pleasures of the table. Art had done little to increase the 
coniforts or the securities of his fortress. It was "one, com- 
plete to his hands, &om those of nature— such an one as' 
must have deUghted the generous English outlaw of Sher- 
wood forest; insulated by deep ravines and rivers, a dense 
forest of mi(;hty trees, and interminable undergrowth. The 
vine and briar guarded his passes. The laurel and the 
shrub, the vine and sweet scented jessamine, roofed his 
dwelling, and clambered up between his closed eyelids 
and the stars. Obstructions, scarcely penetrable by any 
foe, crowded the pathways to his tent ; — and no footstep, 
not practised in the secret, and ' to the manner bom,* might 
pass unchallenged to bis midnight rest. The swamp was his 
moat ; his bulwarks were the deep ravines, wiiich, watched 
by sleepless rifles, were quite as impregnable as the castles 
on the Bhine. Here, in the possession of his fortress, the 
partisan slept secure. In the defence of such a place, in 
the employment of such material as he bad to use, Mariou 
stands out alone in our written history, as the great master 
of (hat sort of strat^y, which renders the untaught militia- 
man in his native thickets, a match for the best drilled 
veterftu of Europe. Marion seemed to possess an intuitive 
knowledge of his men and material, by which, without 
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efibrt, he waa led to the moat judidous modes for their ex- 
ercise. He beheld, at a glance, the evils or advantages of 
a position. By a nice adaptation of hia resourcea to his 
situation, he pronq>tlj supplied its deficteDcies and repaired 
its defects. Till thii was done, he did not sleepy — he re- 
laxed in none of hia endeavors. By patient toil, by keen- 
est vigilance, by a genius pecuUarly his own, he reconciled 
those inequalities of fortune or circumstance, under which 
ordinary men ait down in despair. Surrounded by aape- 
lior foes, he showed no solicitude on this account. If hia 
position was good, their superiority gave him little concern. 
He soon contrived to lessen it, by cutting off their advanc- 
ed .parties, their scouts or foragers, and striking at their 
detachments ia detail. It was on their own ground, in 
their immediate presence, nay, in the very midst of them, 
that he frequently made himself a home. Better live upon 
foea than upon friends, was his maxim; and this practice 
of living amongst foea was the great school by which his 
people were tai^-ht vigilance. 

The adroitness and address of Marion's capttuoahip were 
never more fully displayed than when he kept Snow's 
Island i sallying forth, as occasion offered, to haraas the 
superior foe, to cut off his convoya, or to break up, before 
diey could well embody, the gathering and undisciplined 
Tories. His movements were marked by equal prompti- 
tude and wariness. He suffered no risks from a neglect of 
proper precaution. His habits of circumspection and 
resolve ran together in happy unison. His plans, canfolly 
considered beforehand, were always timed with the hap- 
piest reference to the condition and frolinga of his men. 
To prepare that condition, and to train those feelii^s, were 
the chief employment of his repose. He knew hia game, 
and how it should be played, before a step was taken or a 
weq^ drawn. When be himself, or any of his partiet, 
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lefl the itkikl, opoo an expedition, they advanced along no 
beaten paths. They made them as ttiey went. He had 
the Indian &culty in perfection, of gathering his coarss 
bota the ■on, from the stars, from the bark and the tops of 
trees, and such other natural guides, as the woodman ac- 
quires <Mdy through long and watchfiil experience. Many 
of the trails, thns opened by him, upon these expeditions, 
are now the ordinary avenues of the country. On starting, 
he almost invariably struck into the woods, and seeldng the 
heads of the larger water courses, crossed them at their 
first and small beginnings. He destroyed the bridges 
where he could. He preferred fords. The former not only 
facilitated the progress of less fearless enemies, but ap- 
prised them of his own approach. If speed was essential, 
a more direct, but not less cautious route was pursued. 
The stream was crossed sometimes where it was deepest. 
On such occasions the party swam their horses, Marion 
himself leading the way, though he himself was unable to 
■wim. He rode a &mous horse called Ball, which he had 
taken b<aa a loyalist captain (rf that name. This animal 
was a sorrel, of high, generous blood, and took the water as 
if Ixmi to it. The horses of the brigade soon learned to 
follow him as naturally as their riders followed his mas- , 
ter. There was no waiting for pontoons and boats. Had 
there been there would have been no surprises. 

The secrecy with which Marion conducted his expedi- 
tions was, perhaps, one of the causes of their frequent 
success. He eDtmsted his sc^iemes to nobody, not even 
his most confidential officers. He consulted with them 
r»pectfully, heard them patiently, we^hed their sugges- 
tions, and silently approached his conclusions. They 
loiew his determinations only from his actions. He left no 
track behind him, if it were possible to avoid it. He was 
often vainly hunted after by his own detachments. He was 
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Bum apt at, finding them than they him. Hit scouts were 
taught a peculiar and shrill whistle, whicfa,at night, could 
be heard at amoat astonishing distance. Wp arereminded 
of the signal of Roderick Dhn : — 

" He vhistled shrill. 

And he wu aniwered from the hill, 
Wild'BsIheicreiin of the cnrlev. 
From crag to cng, ihe Mgnal flew.' 

His expeditions were frequently long, and ids men, hunj- 
ing forth without due preparation, not unfrequently suf- 
fered much privation from want of food. To guard against 
this danger, it was their habit to watch his cook. If they 
saw him unusually busied in preparing supplies of the rude, 
portable food, which it was Marion's custom to carry on 
such occasions, they knew what was before them, and 
provided themselves accordingly. In no other way could 
they arrive at their general's intentions. His favorite 
time for moving was with the setting sun, and then it was 
known that the march would continue all night. Before 
striking any sudden blow, he has been known to march 
sixty or seven^ mQes, taking no other food in twenty- 
four hours, than a meal of cold potatoes and a draught of 
cold water. The latter might have been repeated. This 
was truly a Spartan process for acquiring vigor. Its re- 
sults were a degree of patient hardihood, as well in officers 
as men, to which few soldiers in any periods have attained. 
These marches were made in all seasons. His men wen 
badly clothed in homespun, a light wear which afibrded 
little warmth. They slept in the open air, and frequently 
without a blanket. Their ordinary food consisted of sweet 
potatoes, garnished, on fortunate occasions, with lean beef. 
Salt was only to be had when they succeeded in the cap- 
ture of an enemy's commissariat; and even when this 
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most necesSEuy of all human condiments was obtained, 
the unael&ifa nature of Marion made him indifierent to its 
use. He distributed it on such occasions, in quantities 
Dot esce^diog n bushel, to each Whig bmily ; and by this 
patriarchal care, stitl farther endeared himself to the 
affection of his followers. 

The effect of this mode of progress was soon felt by the 
people of the partisan. They quickly sought to emulate 
the virtues which they admired. They became expert in 
the arts which he practised so successfiiUy. The constant 
employment which he gave ttiem, the nature of his 
exactions, taught activity, vigilance, coolness and audacity. 
His first requisition, &om his subordinates, was good infor- 
mation. His scouts were always his best men. They 
were generally good horsemen, and first rate shots. His 
cavalry were, in fact, so many mounted gunmen, not uni* 
fonnly weaponed, but carrying the rifle, the carbine, or 
.ui ordimuy fowling-^iece, as they happened to possess or 
procure them. Their swords, unless taken fi'om the ene- 
my, were made out of mill saws, roughly manufectured by 
a forest- blacksmith. His scouts were out in all directions, 
and at all hours. They did the double duty of patrol and 
spies. They hovered about the posts of the enemy, 
crouchii^ in the thicket, or darting along tiie pl^, picking 
up {Hisoneis, and infonnation, and spoils tc^ther. They 
cut off stra^lers, encountered patrols of the foe, and 
arrested his supphes on the way to the garrison. Some- 
times the single scout, buried in the thick tops of the tree, 
looked down upon the mwtih of his legions, or hung 
perched over the hostile encampment till it slept, then slip- 
ping down, stole through the silent host, carrying off a 
drowsy sentinel, or a fovorite charger, upon which Uie dar- 
ing spy flourished conspicuous among his less ^rtunate com- 
pBHions. The boldness of these adventurers was sometimes 
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wooderfiil almoat beyond belief. It was the strict rendt of 
that confidence in their woodman skill, which the pimctice 
of Uieir leader, and his invariable success, naturally taught 
them to entertun. 

The mutual confidence which thus grew up between our 
partisan and his men, made the business of war, in apite of 
its peculiar difficolties and pnvatioDB, a pleasant one. As 
they had no doubts of their leader's ability to conduct 
them to victory, he had no apprehension, but, when brought 
to • meeting with the enemy,that they would secure it. 
His mode of battle was a simple one ; geuerally very 
direct ; but he was wonderfiiUy prompt in availing hioa- 
aelf of the exigencies of the affiiir. His rule was to know 
his enemy, how posted and in what stoength, — then, if hi* 
men were set on, they had nothii^ to do but to ^ht. 
They knew that he had so placed them that valot was tha 
only requisite. A swamp, right or left, or in his rear ; a 
thicket beside him ; — any spot in which time could be 
gained, and an inexperienced militia rallied, long enough 
to become reconciled to the unaccustomed sights and sounds 
of war, — were all that he required, in order to secure a fit 
position for fighting in. He found no difficulty in making 
good soldiers of them. It caused him no surprise, and we 
may add no great concern, that his raw militia men, aimed 
with rifle and ducldng gun, ahould retire before the pushing 
bayonets oi a regular soldiery. He considered it mere 
bntchery to expose them to this trial. But he taught his 
men to retire slowly, to take post behind the first tree or 
thicket, reload, and try the efiect of a second fire ; and so 
on, of a third and fourth, retiring still, but never forgetting 
to take advantage of every shelter that offered itself. Ha 
expected ihem to fly, but not too &r to be useful. We 
shall see the effect of this training at Eutaw, where the 
militia in the advance delivered seventeen fires, he&tn 
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they yielded to the press of the enemy. But, uys John- 
son, with equal truth and terseness, " that distrust of their 
own immediate commanders which militia are too apt to 
be aSected with, Derei produced an emotion where Marion 
and Pickens commanded."* The history of Americaii war- 
&re shows conclusively that, under the right leaders, the 
American militia are as cool in moments of danger as the 
best drilled soldiery in the universe. But they luve been 
a thousand times disgraced by imbecile and vainglorious 
pretenders. 

Marion was admirably supported by his followers. 
Several officers of the brigade were distinguished men. Of 
Major John James we have already seen something. All 
the brothers were men of courage and great muscular 
activity. The Witherspoons were similarly endowed. 
His chief counsellors were the brothers Horry, and 
Postell, — all like himself descended from Huguenot stocks, 
To the two last (the brothers Postell) it has been remark- 
ed, that *' nothing appeared difficult."* Captains Baxter 
and Conyers were particularly distinguished, — the first for 
his gigantic frame, which was informed by a corresponding 
courage ; the latter by his equal bravery and horseman- 
ship. He was a sort of knight-errant in the brigade, 
and his behavior seemed>not unfrequently dictated by a 
passion for chivalrous display. An anecdote, in connection 
with Conyers, is told, which will serve to show what 
was the spirit of the patriotic damseb of the revolution. 
Marion had environed Colonel Watson, at a plantation 
where Mary, the second daughter of John Witherspoon, 
was living at the time. She was betrothed to Conyers. 
The gallant captain daily challenged the British posts, 
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ddnnitluiig in the aight of Ub mistieM. Hii tUuiiqf wu 
tqiparent enough — his great sldU and coorags wexe known. 
He presented hinuelf fireqaentlj before the hnes of the eneDif* 
eithei BB a single champion or at the bead of his troop. 
Thejnide of the maiden's heart may be imagined when she 
heard the wamii^ in the camp, as she frequently did — 
"Takecare, — there is Conyers !'* The insult was nnresent- 
ed ; bqt, one day, irhen her loter appeared as usual, a 
British officer, approachii^ her, spoke sneeringly, or dis- 
respectAilly, of our knight-eiTant. The high spirited girl 
drev the shoe from her foot, and flio^ng it in his face, ex- 
claimed, " Coward ! go and meet him t" The chronicler 
from whom we derive this anecdote is particularly careful to 
tell us that it was a walking shoe and not a kid slipper 
which she made use of; by which we are to understand, 
that she was no ways tender of the stroke. / 

The Honys were both able officers. Hugh was a par- 
ticular favorite of Marion. For his brother he had laige 
esteem. Of Peter Horry we have several amusing anec- 
dotes, some of which we gather from himself, ^t is upon, 
the authority of his MS. memoir that we depend for seve- 
ral matters of interest in this volume. This memoir, 
written in the old age of the author, and while he suffered 
from inhrmities of age and health, is a crude but not noiu- 
teresting narrative of evebts in his own life, and of the 
war. The colonel confesses himself very frunkly. Inliis 
youth he had a great passion for the sex, which led him 
into frequent difficulties. These, though never very seri- 
ous, he most seriously relates. He was brave, and ambi- 
tious of distinction. This ambition led him to desire a 
command of cavalry rather than of iafentry. But he was 
no rider — was several times unhorsed in combat, and waa 
mdebted to the fidelity of his soldiers for his safety.* On 
* HB. MeBoir, p. SI. 
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ooe oeeasitm his escape wu more narrow from a dififerent 
caose. He gives iu a ludicroua account of it himself. 
Crowing the swamp at Lynch's Creek, to join Marion, in 
the dark, and the swamp swinuning, he encountered the 
bough of a tree, to which he clung, while his horse passed 
from under him. He was no swimmer, and, but for timely 
assistance from his followers, would have been drowned. 
Another story, which places him in a scarcely less ludicrous 
attitude, is told by Garden.* He was ordered by Marion 
to wuit, in ambnah, the approach of a British detachment. 
The duty was executed with skill ; the enemy was com- 
pletely in his power. Bat he labored under an impedi- 
ment in his speech, which, we may readily suppose, waa 
greatly increased by anxiety and excitement. The word 
*' fire" stuck in his throat, as " amen*' did in that of Mac- 
beth. The emergency was pressing, but this only increased 
the difficulty. In vain did be make the attempt. He could 
say "fi — fi — fi!" but he could get no fiirther — the "r" was 
incorrigible. At length, irritated almost to madness, he 

exclumed, " Shoot, d n you, thoot ! yon know what 

I would say ! Shoot, and be d d to you !" He was 

present, and acted bravely, in almost every afbir of conse- 
qaence, in the brigade of Marion. At Quinby, Capt. Bax- 
ter, already mentioned, a man distinguished by his great 
strength and courage, as well as size, and by equally great 
simplici^ of character, cried out, '* I am wounded, colo- 
nel !" " Think no more of it, Baxter," was the answer 
of Horry, " but stand to your post." " But I cant stand," 
says Baxter, " I am wounded a second time." " Lie 
down then, Baxter, but quit not your post." "They have 
shot me again, colonel," said the wounded man, " and if I 
Stay any longer here, 1 shall be shot to pieces." " Be it 
so, Baxter, but stir not," was the order, which the brave 
* Anecdotes, fir^t srrias, p. 30. 
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fellow obeyed, receiving a fourth wound before the eiigage- 
ment was over. 

It was while Marion was lying with his main for«e at 
the camp at Snow's Island, that two circumstances oc- 
corred which deserve mention, as equally serving to iltus- 
tnte his own character, and the warfare of that time and 
r^on. One of these occurrences has long been a popular 
anecdote, and, as such, has been made the subject of a 
very charming picture, which has done something towards 
giving it a more extended circulation.* The other is less 
generally known, but is not less deserving of the popular 
ear, as distinguishing, quite as much as the former, the 
purity, simplicity, and firmness of Marion's character. Vlt 
appears that, desitin|f the exchange of prisoners, a young 
officer was dispatched from the British post at Georgetown 
to the swamp encampment of Marion, in order to effect 
this object. He was encountered by one of the scouting 
parties of the brigade, carefully blindfolded, and conducted, 
by intricate paths, through the wOd passes, and into the 
deep recesses of the island. Here, when his eyes were, 
uncovered, he found himself surrounded by a motley mul- 
titude, which might well have reminded him of Robin 
Hood and his outlaws./ The scene was unquestionably 
wonderfully picturesque and attractive, and our young 
officer' seems to have been duly impressed by it. He was 
in the middle of one of those grand natural amphitheatres 
■o common in our swamp forests, in which the massive 
pine, the gigantic cypress, and the stately and ever-green 
laurel, streaming with moss, and linkii^ their opposite 
arms, inflexU>ly locked in the embrace of centuries, group 
together, with elaborate limbs and leaves, the .chief and 

* General Marion, in his swamp encampment, inritiiig the 
British officer lo dinner. Painted by J. B. White ; engraved by 
Sanain ; published bj the Apollo Asiociaiioa 
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mott grac^a features of Gothic architecture. To titoe 
recesses, through ihe massed foliage of the fewest, the sun- 
light came as sparingly, and with rajs as mellow and sub- 
dued, as through the painted window of the old cathedral, 
&Uiiig upoa aiale and chancel. Scattered around were the 
forms of those hardy warriors with whom our young 
officer was yet destined, moat probably, to meet in conflict, 
— strange or savage in costume or attitude — lithe and 
unewy of &ame — keen-eyed and wakefiil at the least 
alaim. Some slept, some joined In boyish sports ; some 
with foot in stiiTup, stood ready for the signal to mount 
and march. The deadly rifle leaned against the tree, the 
sabre depended firom its boughs. Steeds were browsing 
in the shade, with loosened bits, but saddled, ready at the 
first sound of the bugle to skdrr through br^ke and thicket. 
Dutant fires, dimly bunung, sent up their iaint white 
smokes, that, roingling with the thick forest tops, which 
tliey could not pierce, were scarce distinguishable &om the 
long grey moss which made the old trees look like so 
many ancient patriarchs. But the most remarkable object 
in all this scene was Marion himself.^^ould it be that the 
person who stood before our visitor — " in stature of the 
smallest size, thin, as well as low"*' — was that of the 

* HttiTy Lee's MerooiTB. Ho adds: " His visage was not 
pleating, and his manners not captivating. Ho was reserved 
and silent, entering into coaversalioa onl^ when necessarj, and 
then with niodeBty and good sense. He possessed a stroog 
mind, improved by ils own reflections Mid observation^, not bj 
books Of Uavel. His dress was lika hia address — plain, regard- 
ing comfort and decency only. In his meals he was atetemious, 
eating generally of one di^, and drinking water mostly. He 
was sednloosand conslant in his atleation to the dnlies of his 
station, to which every other coDsideralion yiflded. Even the 
channa of the fair, like the loinriea of the table and the allarC' 
ments of wealth, seemed to be lost upon him. The procurement 
of subsistence for his men, and the continoance oi annoyance 
tor bis enemy, engrossed bis entire mind. He w ' 
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redcmbted chief, whose sleepless activity and patriotic 
zeal hod carried terror to the gates of Charleston ; had 
baffled the pursuit and defied the anna of the best British 
captains ; had beaten the equal enemy, and laughed at the 
superior? Certainly, if he vere, then never were the 
simple resources of intellect, as distinguishable from strength 
of limb, or powers of muscle, so wonderfully evident as in 
this particular instance. The physical powers of Marion 
were those simply of endurance. His fhune had an iron 
hardihood, derived from severe discipline and subdued de- 
sires and appetites, but lacked the necessary' muscle and 
capacities of the mere soldier. It was as the general, the 
commander, the coonsellor, rather than as the simple 
leader of his men, that Marion takes tank, and is to be 
considered in the annals of war. He attempted no phyri- 
cal achievements, and seems to have placed very little re- 
liance upon his personal prowess.*/ 

The British visitor was a young man who had never seen 
Marion. The great generals whom he was accustomed 

OTtt ; never, even in manlier, much less in reality, did he trench 
upon right. Beloved by his frieods, and respected by his ene- 
mies, he exhibited a laminons eirunple of the benefieisl effects 
to be prodaced by an individns.! who, with only small means at 
his command, poetesses a virtnons heart, a strong head, and a 
mind directed to the common Kood." — Appendix to JUfamatn, 
vol, i. pp, 396. 

* The dislike or indifferenceof Marion, to anything like mere 
military display, was a matter of occasional comment, and some 
jest, ampB^ his followers. Among otjier proofs which are given 
of this indifference, we are lold, that, on one occasion, attempting 
(o draw his sword from the scabbard, he failed to do so in conse- 
quence of the lost, the resoll of his infrequent employment of ihe 
weapon. Certainly, a rich event in (he life of a military man. 
The fact is, that Kbirion seldom used his sword except in battli; 
or on occasions when its employment was inseparable from hta 
duties. Long swords were then in fashion, but be conliniird to 
wear (he small cut and throst of the second regiment. Such « 
weapon better luited hii inleiioT physique, and neceswuily lessened 
Ihs motive* to personal adventure. 
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to see, were great of limb, portly, and huge of proportion. 
Snch was Coruwallis, and othera of the BriUah army 
Such, too, was the case among the Americans. The aver 
age weight of these opposing generals, dunng that war, is 
stated at more than two hundred pounds. The successas 
of Marion must naturally hare led our young Englishm.an 
to look for something in his stature even above this ave- 
rage, and verging on the gigantic. Vastness seems always 
the most necessary agent in provoking youthfiil wonder, 
and satisfying it. His astooishment, when they did meet, 
was, in all probabili^, not of a kind to lessen the partisan 
in his estimation. That a frame so slight, and seemingly 
BO feeble, coupled with so much gentleness, and bo Uttle 
pretension, should provoke a respect so general, and fears, 
on one side, so impressive, was well calculated to compel 
inquiry as to the true sources of this influence. Such an 
inquiry was in no way detrimental to a reputation founded, 
like Marion's, on ^ successful exercise of peculiar men- 
tal endowments. The young officer, as soon as his busi- 
ness was dispatched, prepared to depart, but Marion gently 
detained him, as he said, for dinner, which was in prepara- 
tion. " The mild and dignified simplicity of Marion's 
manners had already produced their efiects, and, to prolong 
BO interesting an interview, the invitation was accepted. 
The entertainment was served up on pieces of bark, and 
consisted entirely of roasted potatoes, of which the gene- 
ral ate heartily, requesting his gue^t to proGt by his exam- 
pie, repeating the old adage, that ' hunger is the best sauce.' 
" But surely, general," said the officer, " this cannot be 
your ordinary fare." " Indeed, sir, it Is," he replied, " and 
we are fortunate on this occasion, entertaining company, to 
have more than our usual allowance.'^ The story goes, 
that the young Briton was so greatly imfsessed with th« 
'Garden — An ecdotns— First Series, pp. 22. 
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occnnence, tlutt, on his return to Geo^town, he retired 
from the seirice, declaring hia conTiction that men who 
could with mch content endure the privations of such a 
life, were not to l>e subdued. His conalusion wu strictly 
l<^cal, and hence, indeed, the in)|)0rtanca of such a war- 
bre as that carried on by Marion, in which, if he obtained 
no great victories, he was yet never to be overcome. 

The next anecdote, if less pleasing in its particulars, is 
yet better calculated for the development <rf Marion's 
character, the equal powers of firmness and forbearance 
which he possessed, his superiority to common emotions, 
and the mingled gentleness and dignity with which he ex- 
ecuted the most unpleasant duties of his command. Marion 
had placed one of his detachments at the plantation of & 
Mr. Geoi^ Crofts, on Sampit Creek. This person had 
proved invariably true to the American cause ; had sap- 
plied the partisans secretly with the munitions of war, 
with cattle and provisions. He was an invalid, however, 
suffering from a mortal infirmity, which compelled his 
removal for medical attendance to Geoi^town, then in 
possession of the enemy.* During the absence of the 
femily, Marlon placed a se^eant in the dwellii^housef 
for its [Mutection. From this place the guard was expelled 
by two officers of the brigade, and the house stripped of 
its contents. The facts were firat disclosed to Marion by 
Col. P. Hony, who received them from the wife of Crofls. 
This lady pointed to the sword of her husband actually at 
the side of the principal offender. The indignation ol 

* The brigade of Marion was for a long period withoqE medi- 
cal altendance or a aurgeon to dress his wounded. If a TCinnd 
reached an artery the palieot bl«d lo de^. To illastnite the 
flercehostiliifof Whigs and Tories, a single uieedote will sufBee. 
On Mie occasion, Horrj had three men wouoded near Qtotgt- 
lown. A snr^on of the Tories was (ben a prisoner in his rank?, 
yet he positively refiued to dress the wonnds, and snffered a fine 
youth named Eolb, tu bleed to death before his eyes, from a slight 
injury np<ni the wrist 
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MariOQ waa not apt to expend itself la words. Redress 
was promised to the complainBiit and she was dismissed. 
Marion proceeded with all diligence to the recovery of the 
proper^. But hi« course was goveraed by prudence aa 
well as decision. The ofenders were men of some in- 
fiuence, and had a small &ct)on in the brigade, which had 
already proved troublesome, and might be dangerous. One 
of them was a major, the other a captain. Their names 
are both before us in the MS. memoir of Horry, whose 
. copious detail on this subject leaves nothing to be supplied. 
We forbear giving them, aa their personal publication 
would answer no good purpose. They were in command 
of a body of men, about sixty io number, known aa the 
Geoi^a Refugees. Upon the minds of these men the 
offenders had already sought to act, in reference to the ex- 
pected collision with their general. Marion made his 
preparations with his oidiuary quietness, and then dispatch^ 
ed Hony to the person who was in possession of the 
sword of Groft ; for which he made a formal demand. He 
refused to give it up, alleging that it was his, and talcen in 
war. " If the general wants it," he added, " let him come 
for it himself" When this reply was communicated to 
Marion he instructed Hony to renew the demand. His 
purpose seems to have been, dbcovering the temper of the 
(lender, to gun the iiecessary time. His officers, mean- 
while, were gathering around him. He was making his 
preparstions tor a struggle, which might be bloody, which 
might, indeed, involve not only the safety of his brigade, 
but his own future usefulness. Horry, however, with 
proper spirit, entreated not to be sent again to the offender, 
^ving, as a reason for his reluctance, that, in consequence 
of the previous rudeness of the other, he was not in the 
mood to tolerate a repetition of the indignity, and m%ht, 
if irritated, he provoked to violence. Marion then dis- 
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patched hia oii«tly to the guilty major, with a reqnett, 
civilly worded, tint he might see him at head qaarten. 
He ^^Bied ttccordingly , accompanied bj the captain who 
bad joined with him in the outrage, and under whose in- 
floence he appeared to act. Marion renewed his demand, 
in penoD, for the swoiQ of Croft. The other again refiised 
to deliver it, all^;ing that " Croft was a Tory, and even 
dien with the enemy in Georgetown." 

"Will youdeUver me the sword ornot,Maj(v ?" 

was the answer which Marion made to this suggestion. 

" I will not !" was the reply of the o&nder. *' At these 
words,^' says Horry in the MS. before ns, " I could for- 
bear no longer, and said with great warmth, ' By G — d, 
sir, did I command thii brigade, as you do, I would hang 
them both tip in half an hour !' Marion sternly replied,^ 
' This is none of your busiitess, air : they are both before 
me !— Secant of the guard, bring me a file of men with 
loaded arms and fixed bayonets !' — ' I was silent !' adds 
Horry: ' all our field officers in camp were present, and 
when the second refusal of the sword was given, ttiey all 
put their bands to their swords in readiness to draw. My 
own swOTd was already drawn !' 

In the regular service, and with cdlcers accustomed to, 
and bred up in, the severe and stern sense of authority 
which is usually thought necessary to a proper discipline, 
the refiactory offender would most probably have been hewn 
down in the moment of his disobedience. The efiect of 
such a proceeding, in the present instance, might have been 
of the most fatal character. The etprit de corpi might have 
prompted the immediate followers of the offender to have 
seized upon their weapons, and, though annihilated, aa 
Horry tells us they would have been, yet several valuable 
lives might liave been lost, which the country could ill 
have spared. The mutiiqr would have been put down, 
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bnt at what & price! The patience and prudence of 
Marion's chuactei taught him forbeantace. Hia mild- 
neiB, by {Hitting the offender entirely in tiie wroog, so 
justified his severity, as to disarm the followers of the 
caiminals. These, as we have already said, were about 
aixty in number. Horry Continues : "Their intentions were, 
to call upon these men for support — our officers well knew 
that they meant, if possible, to intimidate MaricHi, so as to 
[make him] come into their measures of plunder and Tory- 
killiog." The a^r fortunately terminated without blood- 
shed, rhe prudence of the general had its efiect. The 
delay gave time to the offenders for reflection. Perhaps, 
lookii^ round upon their followers, they saw no consenting 
spirit of mutiny in their eyes, encouraging their own; 
for, " though many of these refogees were present, none of- 
fered to back or support the mutmous officers ;" — and when 
the guard that was ordered, appeared in sight, the comp^ 
nion of the chief ofiender was seen to touch the arm of the 
other, who then proffered the sword to Marion, saying, 
" General, you need not have sent for the guard."* Ma- 
rion, refusing to receive it, referred him to the sergeant of 
die guard, and thus doubly degraded, the dishonored ma.j<x 
of Couttnentsls — for he was such — disappeared from sight, 
followed by his associate. His farther punishment was of 
s kind somewhat diti&rii^ from those which are common 
to armies, by which the profession of arms is sometimes 
quite as much dishonored as the criminal. Marion en- 
deavored, by his punishments, to elevate the sense of 
character in the spectators. He had some of the notions 
of Napoleon on this subject. He was averse to those 
brutal punishments which, in the creature, d^rade the 
glorious image of the Creator. In the case of the two of- 
\ preceding 
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fenders, thus dimnissed from His presence, the penalty w«s, of 
all others, the most ferrible to persons, in whose miads there 
remained the spai^ even of a conrentional honor. These 
men had been guiltyof numeropsofiencesagainathumanity. 
Marion expelled them from his brigade. Subsequently, 
their actions became such, that he proclaimed , their out- 
lawry through the country.* By one rf these men he was 
challenged to single combat, but he treated the summona 
with deserved contempt. His composure remained unruf- 
fled by the circumstance. 

In this aflkir, as in numerous others, Marion's great 
knowledge of the militia service, and of the peculiar 
people with whom he sometimes had to deal, enabled him 
to relieve himself with little difficulty from troublesome 
companions. Of these he necessarily had many ; for the 
exigencies of the country were such that patriotism was 
not permitted to be too nice in the material which it was 
compelled to employ. The refugees were from various 
quarters — were sometimes, as we have seen, adopted into 
his ranks from those of the defeated Tories, and were 
frequently grossly ignorant, not only of what wac due to 
the community in which they found themselves, but still 
more ignorant of the obligations of that military kw to 
which they voluntarily put themselves in subjeclicm. 
Marion's modes of punishment happily reached all such 
cases without making the unhappy offender pay too dearly 
for the sin of ignorance. On one occasion, Horry tells us 
that he carried before him a prisoner charged with deser- 
tion to the enemy. " Marion released him, saying to me, 
< let him go, he is too worthless to deserve the considera- 

* He set np on trees and houses, in public places, proclama- 
tions in BDbstSDce thus, that Major and Capi. did not 

belong to his brigade, thai they were banditti, robbers and 
thieves, — were herebj' deemed oat of the lavs, and might be 
killed wherever fonnd.— Horry's MS. pp. 104, lOB. 
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tionof ft coart martial.'" Sucli a decision in such a case, 
woald have shocked a military martinet, and yet, in all 
probability, the fellow thus dbcharged, never repeated the 
offence, and fought iamously afterwards in the cause of 
his merciful commander. We have something yet tc leam 
on these subjects. The result of a system in which scorn 
is so equally blended with mercy, was singularly good. 
In the case of the person offending (as is frequently the 
case among militia) through sheer ignoirance of martial taw, 
it teaches wtule it punishes, and refoims, in some degree, 
the being which it saves. Where the &ult flows from 
native worthlessness of character the effisct is not less 
beneficial. One of Marion's modes of getting rid of worth- 
less officers, was to put them into Coventry. In this prac' 
tice his good officers joined him, and their sympathy and 
co-operation soon secured his object. " He kept a list of 
them," said Horry, "which he called his Black List. 
This mode answered so well that many resigned their 
commissions, and the brigade vas thus fortunately rid cf 
such worthless fellows." The value of such a riddance 
is well shown by another sentence from the MS. of oui 
veteran. " 1 found the men seldom defective, were it not 
for the bad example set them by their officers."* 

*MS. pp. SS. 
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CHAPTER XU 

Omeral Greene aasiimes command, of (he Souihem inny — hta 
Correspondeiice with Marion. — Condirion of the Connirr. 
MarioD and Lee sarprise Qeoi^town, — Col. Horrj defeats 
Gainey. — Marion pursues Mc Uraitb. — Proposed pitched battle - 
betWMD picked men. 

THEjear 1781 opened, with new interest, the great 
dramaofwarin South Carolina. In that State, as we have 
■een, deprired of a large portion of her military effectives, 
opposition had never entirely ceased to the prt^resa of the 
invader. New and more strenuous exertions, on the part 
of Congress, were made to give her the necessary assistanct. 
Without this, the war, prolonged with whatever spirit by 
the partisans, was not likely, because of their deficient 
maUrUl and resources, to reach any decisive results. We 
may yield thus much, though we are unwilling to admit 
the justice of those opinions, on the part of General Greene 
and other officers of the regular army, by which the influ- 
ence of the native militia, on the events of the war, was 
quite too mnch disparaged. But for this militia, and the 
great spirit and conduct manifested by the partisBJi leaders 
in Carolina, no regular force which Congress would or 
could have sent into the field, would have sufficed for the 
recovery of the two almost isolated States of Soath Caro- 
lina and Georgia, ladeed, we are inclined to think that, but 
for the native spirit which they had shown in the conquest, 
no attempt would hare been made iw their recovery. We 
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■hould be at a losa, unless we recc^ized the value of thia 
natiTe spirit, and the importance of ifa achievementa, how- 
ever small individuall}', to determine by what means these 
States were finally recovered to the American confederacy. 
In no single pitched battle between the two grand armies 
did the Americans obtain a decided victory. The fruits of 
victory enured to them, quite as much in conser[uence of 
the active combination of the partisan captains, as by the 
vigor of their own arms. By these the enemy were 
harassed with unparalleled audacity — their supphes and 
convoys cut off, their detachments captured or cut to 
pieces, their movements watched, and their whole influ- 
ence so narrowed and restrained, a> to be confined almost 
entirely to those places where they remained in strength. 
It is not meant by this, to lessen in any degree the value 
of the services rendered by the Continental forces. These 
were very great, and contributed in large measure to bring 
the war to an early and a happy issue. It is only intended 
to insist upon those claims of the partisans, which, unassert- 
ed by themselves, have been a little too irreverently dis- 
missed by others. But for these leaders, Marion, Sumter, 
Pickens, Bavie, Hampton, and some fifty more well en- 
dowed and gallant spirits, t}ie Continental forces sent to 
Carolina would have vainly flung themselves upon the 
impenetrable masses of the British. 

It was the vitality thus exhibited by the country, by the 
native captains and people, that persuaded Congress, 
though sadly deficient in materials and men, to make 
another attempt to affi>rd to the South, the succor which 
it asked. The wreck of the army under Gates had been 
collected by that unfortunate commander at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. He was superseded in its command by 
General Greene, a soldier of great firmness and discretion, 
great prudence and forethought — quaUties the very oppo- 
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«t« of thoK by which his predecessor eeema to have been 
distinguished. New hopes were awakened by this change 
of command, which, though slow of fruition, were not finally 
to be disappointed. Greene's assumption of command was 
distinguished by a happy sugiuy. In a few hours after 
reaching camp Charlotte, he received intelligence of the 
success of Lt.-Col. Washington, gainst the British post 
held at CleniKHit, South Carolina, by the British Colonel 
Rogely. Rugely was well posted in a redoubt, which 
was tenable except gainst artilleiy. Washington's force 
consisted only of cavalry. A pleasant ruse de guerre of the 
Utter, which produced some little merriment among the 
Americana at the expense of the British colonel, enabled 
Washington to succeed. A pine log was rudely hewn into 
the appearance of a cannon, and, mounted upon wagon 
wheels, was advanced with solemnity to the attack. The 
a&ir looked sufficiently serious, and Rugely, to avoid any 
uimecessaiy effusion of blood, yielded the post. Com- 
wallis, drily commenting on the transaction, in a letter to 
Tarleton, remarks, " Rugely will not be tnsde a brigadier." 
Greene proceeded in the duties of his command with 
characteristic vigilance and viq;or. He soon put his army 
under marching orders for the Pedee, which river he reach- 
ed »n the 26th of December. He took post near Hicks' 
Creek, on the east side of the river. Before leaving camp 
Charlotte, be had judiciously made up an independent 
brigade for General Morgui, c(Hnposed of his most efficient 
soldiers. It consisted of a corps of light in&otry, detached 
from ihe Maryland line, of 320 men ; a body of Virginia 
militia of 300 men, and Washington's cavalry, perhaps one 
hundred more. Morgan was to be joined, on reaching the 
tract of country assigned to his operations in Sonth Caro- 
lina, by the militia lately under Sumter ; that gallant leader 
being still hort de combat, in conseqnuice of the saven 
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wound received at Blackstock's. The force of Moi^an wu 
expected to be still &rther increased by volunteer militia 
frcnn North Carolina ; and he received a powerful support 
in the co-operation of Col. Pickens, with the well exercised 
militia under his command. 

The object of this detachment was to give confidence 
and encouragement to the country, to inspirit the patriots, 
overawe the Tories, and facilitate the accumulation of the 
necessary provisions. The main aimy at Hicks' Creek, 
meanwhile, formed a camp of repose. This was necessary, 
as well as time and training, to its usefulness. It was sadly 
deficient in all the munitions and materials of war — ^the 
mere skeleton of an army, thin in numbers, and in a me- 
lancholy state of nakedness. " Were you to arrive," says 
Greene, in a letter to Lafayette, dated December 29, "you 
would find a few ragged, half-starved troops in the wilder 
ness, destitute of everything necessary for either the com- 
fort or convenience of soldiers." The department was not 
only in a deplorable condition, but the country was laid 
waste. Such a war&re as had been pursued among the 
inhabitants, beggars description. The whole body of the 
population seems to have been in arms, at one time oi 
another, and, unhappily, from causes already discussed, in 
opposite ranks. A civil war, as history teaches, is like no 
other. Like a religious war, the elements of a fanatical 
passion seem to work the mind up to a degree of ferocity, 
which is not common among the usual provocations of hate 
in ordinary war&re. " The inhabitants," says Greene, 
" pnnnie each other with savage fury. . . . The Whigs 
and the Tories are butchering one another hourly. The war 
here is upon a very difierent scale &om what it is to the 
northward. It is a plain business there. The geography 
oi the country reduces its operations to two or three points. 
Bat here, it is everrwhere ; and the country is so fiill of 
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deep riren and impasnble creeka and swamps, that you an 
always liable to misfortunes of a capital nature." 

The gec^raphical character of the country, as described 
by Greene, is at once auggestire of the partisan war&re. 
It is the true sort of warfare for such a country. The 
aparseness of its settlements, and the extent of its plains, 
indicate the employment <^ cavalry — the intricate woods 
and swamps as strildogly denote the uses and importance 
of riflemen. The brigade of Marion combined the quali- 
ties of both. 

General Greene, unlike his predecessor, knew the value 
of such services as those of Marion. On takii^ command 
at Charlotte, the very day after bis arrival, be thus writes 
to our partisan : " I have not," says he, " the honor of your 
acquaintance, but am no stranger to your character and 
merit. Your services in the lower pwt of South Carolina, 
in awing the Tories and preventing the enemy from extend- 
ing their limits, have been very important. And it is my 
earnest desire that you continue where you are until far- 
ther advice from me. Your letter of tiie 22d of last month 
to Gflneral Gates, is before me. I am fully sensible your 
service is hard and sufierings graat, but how great the prize 
for which we contend! I like your plan <^ frequently 
shifting your ground. It frequently prevents a surprise and 
perhaps a total loss of yonr party. Until a more perma- 
nent aimy can be collected than is in the field at present, we 
must endeavor to keep up a partisan war, and preserve 
the tide of sentiment among the people in our favor as 
much as possible. Spies are the eyes of an army, and 
without them a general b always groping in the dark, 
and can neither secure himself, nor annoy his enemy. 
At present, I am badly off for intelligence. It is of the 
highest imporlance that I get the earliest intelligence (rf 
any reinforcement whiih may arrive at Charleston. I wish 
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you, therefore, to fix some pl»nfor |ffociuifig such ii 
tioD aod cooreying it to me with all possible dispatch. 
The spy should be taught to be parttcnkr in his inquiries 
and get the names of the corps, stiei^th and commtuiding 
officer's name — place from whence they came and where 
they sxe going. It will be best to fix upon somebody in 
town to do this, and have a runner between you and him to 
give you the intelligence ; as & person who lives out of town 
cannot make the inquiries without being suspected. The 
utmost secrecy will be necessary in &e business." 

This letter fonod Marion at one of his lurking places on 
Black river. It was properly addressed to him. He was 
the man who, of all others, was not cmly best acquainted 
with the importance of good informatiou, furnished prompt- 
)y, but who bad never been without his spies and ninnen, 
from the first monaent when he took &e field. He readily 
assumed the duty, and upon him Greene wholly relied for 
his intelligence of every sort. Every occoirence in Charles- 
ton, Georgetown, and the whole low country, was promptly 
furnished to the commander, to whom, however, Marion 
complains generally of the embarrassment in procuring intel- 
ligence, arising from the want of a little htkrd money — but 
tlUs want was quite as great in the camp of Greene as in 
that of the portisan. 

It is probable that Marion had communicated to Gen- 
eral Gates a desire to strengthen his militia with a small 
force of regular troops. With such a force, it was expect- 
ed that something of a more decisive nature could be efiected. 
His eye was upon Geoi^town. The capture of that post 
wasparticularlydesirable on many accounts; and ifhis views 
and wishes were not communicated to Gates, they were to 
Greene, who aubseqiiently made his dispositions for promot- 
ii^ them. While the latter was moving dawn to his camp 
at Hicks' Creek, Marion was engaged in some very active 
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movements against & par^ under McArthui and Coffin, 
and between that and the High Hills of the Santee. To 
cut off his retreat by the Pedee, a strong detachment had 
been poshed on from Charleston to Geoigetowa, intended 
to intercept him by ascending the north bank of th6 Pedee 
river. But Marion, informed of the movement, readily 
divined its object, and, retiring across the country, took a 
strong position on Lynch's Creek, in the vicinity of his &Tor- 
ite retreat at Snow's Island, where he always kept a force 
to guard his boats and overawe the Tories. The moment 
bis punniera had Left the ^und, Marion resumed oSensive 
operations upon it. In a short time, his parties were push- 
ed down to the immediate nei);hborhood of Georgetown, en 
aU the rivers that flow into the bay of Winyaw. His small- 
er parties were actively busy in collecting boats and trans- 
ferring provisions to Snow's Island. This was with the 
twofold purpose of straiteiung the enemy, and supplying 
the Continental army. In the meantime, with a respecta- 
ble force of mounted infantry, he himself pressed closely 
upon the town, watching an opportuni^ when he might 
attempt something mth a prospect of success. But the 
British confined themselves to their redoubts. Marion had 
neither bayonets nor artillery. With one hundred Conti- 
nental troops — he writes with his usual modesty to Greene 
— he should be able to render important services. While 
thus employed, he received inteUigence that the loyalists 
were embodying above him, in great force, under Hector 
McNeill. They were at Amy's Mill on Drowning Creek, 
and were emboldened by a knowledge of the &ct that 
the main army was entirely destitute of cavaliy. Marion 
was not able to detach a force sufficient for their disper- 
sion, and it would have been fetal to his safety to snfier 
them to descend upon him wbUe his detachments were 
abrottd. His firat measures iret« to call in his scattered 
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partieB. He then commantcated to Greene the necessi^ of 
Feinforcing hi m sgunst his increasiiig enemies, and, in par- 
ticular, of addressing himaelf to the morements of McNeill, 
as he supposed them to be directed, in part, against the 
country between the'Waccamaw and the sea-^oast, which 
had never been ravaged, and which, at this time, held abun- 
dance of prorisioas, ^ To this communication Greene re- 
plies : " I have detached Major Anderson with one thou- 
sand regulars, and one hundred Virginia militia, to attack 
and disperse the Tories at Amy's Mill, on Drowning Creek. 
The party marched yesterday with orders to endeavor to 
surprise them ; perhaps you might be able to make some 
detachment that would contribute to their success. . . 
I wish your answer respecting the practicability of surpri»- 
ii^ the party near Nelson's; the route, and force you 
will be able to detach. This inquiry is a matter that re- 
quires great secrecy." Another letter of Greene's, three 
days after (January 23d), refers to some "skirmishes be- 
tween your people and the enen^, which," says Greene, 
' do them honor," — hut of which we have no particulars, 
rhe same letter begs for a supply of horses. " Get as 
many as you can, and let us have fifteen or twenty sent to 
camp without loss of time, they being wanted for immedi- 

' ate service." By another letter, dated the day after the 
preceding, Greene communicates to Marion the defeat of 
Farleton by Morgan, at the celebrated battle of the Cow- 
pens. " On the 17th at daybreak, the enemy, consisting of 
eleven hundred and fifly British troops and fifty militia, 
attacked General Moigan, who was at the Cowpens, be- 
tween Pacoletand Broad rivers, with 290 in&ntry, eighty 

- cavalry and about six hundred militia. The action Usted 
fifty minutes and was remarkably severe. Our brave troops 
charged the enemy with bayonets and entirely routed them, 
killing nearly one hundred and fifty, wounding upwards oi . 
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Iwo hundred, and taking more than five hundred priaonen, 
esclusire of the prisoners with two pieces ot artilleiT', 
thir^-five wagons, upwards of one hundred dragoon horses, 
and with the loss of osAy ten men killed and fifty-fire 
wounded. Our intrepid por^pursued the enemyupwards 
of twen^ miles. About thirty commissioned officers are 
among the prisoners. Col. Tarleton had his horse killed 
and was wounded, but made his escape with two hundred 
{^his troops." 

BeforereceiTingthisgratefulintelligence&Iarion had been 
joined by Ideut.-Col. Lee, at the head of a legion which 
aG4]uired high reputation for its spirit and activity during 
the war. Lee tells us that it was no easy matter to find 
oui partisan. "An officer, with a small party, preceded 
Lee a few days' march to find out Marion, who was known 
to vary his position in the swamps of the Pedee ; sometimes 
in South Carolina, sometimes in North Carolina, and some- 
times on the Black river. W^th the greatest difficulty did 
this officer learnhowtocommunicate with the brigadier; and 
that bytheaccidentofhearing among our friendson the south 
side of the Pedee, of a small provision parly of Marion's 
being on the same side of the river. Maldug himself known 
to this party he w^ conveyed to the general, who had 
changedhisgroundsincehisparty left him, which occasioned 
many hours' search even before his own men could find him."* 

This anecdote illustrates the wary habits of our par-^ 
tisan, and one of the modes by which he so successfully baf- 
fled the numerous and superior parties who were dispatch- 
ed in his pursuit. We hive given, elsewhere, from Col. 
Lice's memoirs, a brief description of Marion and his mode 
of warfare, taken fi^Hu the appendix to that work. But 
another occurs, in the text before us, which, as it is brief, 
difiering somewhat in phrase, and somewhat more compre- 
hensive, than the former, will no doubt contribute to 
* Lee'i Msmoirs, vol. i. pp. 164. 
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the value and interest of our nairative. , '* M&rion,'* 
■ays Lee, '* was about forty-eight years of age, small 
in stature, hard in visage, healthy, abstemious and taci- 
turn. Enthusiastically wedded to the cause of liberty, 
he deeply deplored the doleful condition of his beloved 
country. The common weal was his sole object ; nothing 
selfish, nothing mercenary soiled his ermine charattef 
Fertile in stratagem, he struck unperceived, and retiring to 
those hidden retreats selected by himself, in the morasses 
of Fedee and Black river, be placed his corps, not only 
out of the reach of his foe, but often out of the discovery of 
his friends, A rigid disciplinarian, he reduced to practice the 
justice of his heart ; and during the difficult course of warfare 
though which he passed calumny itself never charged him 
with molesting the rights of person, property or huo^nity. 
Never avoiding danger, he never rashly sought it ; and, 
acting for all around him as he did for himself, he risked 
the lives of his troops only when it was necessaiy. Never 
elated with prosperity, nor depressed by adversity, he 
preserved an equanimity which won the admiration of hia 
friends and exalted the respect of his enemies."* 

Such were Lee's opinions of the partisan, to whose as- 
sistance he was dispatched by Greene, with bis legion, 
consbting of near three hundred men, horse and foot. 

The junction of Lee's troops with those of Marion led 
to the enterprise which the other had long since had at 
heart, the capture of the British garrison at Georgetown. 
Geoi^town was a small village, the situation and import- 
ance of which have already been described. The garrison 
consisted of two hundred men commanded by Colonel 
Campbell. His defences in front were slight, and not cal- 
culated to resist artillery. " Between these defences and 
the town, and condguous to each, was an enclosed work 
* Lee's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 164. 
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with a frieze end palisade, which constituted his chief 
^tcction,*** It was held by a subaltern guaid. "The 
rest of the ttoopa were dispersed in light parties in and 
near the town, and looking towards the countrv.*' It was 
planned by the assailants to conrey a portion of their force 
•ectetly down the Fedee, and land them in the water suburb of 
the town, which, being deemed secure, was left unguarded. 
This body was then to more in two divisions. The first 
was to force the commandant's quarters — the place of 
parade — to secure him, and all others who might flock 
thither on the alarm. The second was designed to inter- 
cept such of the garrison as might endeavor to gain the 
fort. The partisan militia, and the cavatry of the legion, 
led by Marion and Lee in person, were to approach the 
place in the night, to lie concealed, and when the entrance 
of the other parties into the town should be announced, 
they were to penetrate to their assistance, and put the 
finishing stroke to tiie afiair. 

The plan promised well, but the attempt was only par- 
tially successfiil. Cf^ttain Cames, with the in&Dtry of the 
legion, in boats, dropped down the Pedee, sheltered from 
discovery by the deep swsmps and dense forests which 
lined its bonks, until he reached an island at its mouth 
within a few miles of Georgetown. Here he landed, and 
lay concealed during the day. The night alter, Marion 
and Lee proceeded to their place of destination, which 
they reached by twelve o'clock, when, hearing the ex 
pected signal, they rushed into the town, Marion leading 
his militia, and Lee his dragoons, prepared to bear down 
all opposition j but they found all the work already over 
which it was in the power of the present assailants to 
attempt. The two parties of iniantry, the one led by Cames 
the other by Rudolph, had reached their places, but per- 
haps not in good season. The surprise was incomplete. 
* Lee, vc^ i.p. 249. 
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They delayed too long upon the way, instead of pushing 
up directly upon the redoubt. They were also delayed i^ 
the desire of securing the person of the cotmnandant — an 
unimportant ronsideration, in comparison with the strong- 
hold of the garrison, which, assailed vigorously at the first 
alarm, must have fallen into their hands. The command- 
ant was secured, and Games judiciously posted his divi- 
■ion for seizing such parties of the garrison ss might flock 
to the parade-ground. Rudolph had also gained his 
appointed station in the vicinity of the fort, and so distri- 
buted his corps as to prevent all conununication with it 
But this was not probably Bchteved with sufficient rapidity, 
and the garrison was strengthening itself while the Ameri- 
cans were busy in catching Campbell, and cutting down 
-the fii^tives. When Marion and Lee appeared, there 
was nothing to be done — no eneiny to be seen. Not a 
British soldier appeared on parade — no one attempted 
either to gain the fort or repair to the commandant. The 
troops of the garrison simply hugged their respective quar- 
ters, and barricaded the doors. The assailants were un- ' 
provided with the necessary implements for battering or 
bombarding. The fort was in possession of the British, 
and daylight was approaching. And thus this bold and 
brtlUant attempt was baffled — it is difficult, at this time of 
day, to say how. Lee was dissatisfied with the result. 
Marion, more modestly, in a letter to Greene, says : " Col. 
Lee informed you yesterday, by express, of our little suc- 
cess oh Georgetown, which could not be greater without 
artillery." Lee says : " If, instead of placing Rpdolph'a 
division to intercept the fiigitives, it had been ordered to 
carry the fort by the bayonet, our success would have 
been complete. The fort taken, and the commandant a 
prisoner, we might have availed ourselves of the cannon, 
and have readily demolished every obstacle and shelter." 
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Tiuse were probably several causes combined, which baf- 
fled the perfect success of the enterprise : the guides ore 
said to have blundered ; there was too much time lost in 
capturing Campbell, and probably in the prosecution of some 
private revenges. A circuitous route was taken by Cames, 
when a direct one might have been had, by which his 
entrance into the town was delayed until near daylight ; 
and, by one account, the advance of Marion and Lee was 
not in season. The simple secret of failure was probably 
a want ot concert between the parties, by which the Bri- 
tish had time to recover from tiieir alarm, and pat them- 
selves in a state of preparation. Many of the British were 
killed, few taken ; amoi^ the fonnei was Major Irvine, 
who was ihun by Lieut. Cryer, whom, on a former occa- 
non, he had subjected to a cruel punishment of five hun- 
dred lashes. Lient.-Col. Campbell was suffered to remain 
on parole. 

Though &iling of its object, yet the audacity which 
marked the enterprise, and the partial success of the attempt, 
were calculated to hare their effect upon the fears of the. 
enemy. It was the first of a series of movements against 
their several fortified posts, by which theb power was to 
be broken up in detail. Its present effect was to discour- 
age the removal of forces from the seaboard to the interior, 
to prevent any accession of strength to the army of Com- 
wallis, who now, roused by the defeat of Tarleton, was 
rapidly pressing, with all his attay, upon the heels* (^ 
Morgan. The American plan of operations, of whidi 
this cot^ tie matn constituted a particnlar o£ some in^r- 
tance, hadfbrits object to keep Comwallis fiixn Virginia — 
to detain him in South Carolina uttil an army of sivfficient 
strength could be collected for his overthrow. This plan 
had been the subject of much earnest correspondence be- 
tween Oteene, Marion, and others of the American offieeta 
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That part of it vrhich coatemplated the conquest of Geoige- 
town hannooized immediately with the long cfaeiished 
objects of our partisan 

Halting bat a few hours to rest their troops, Marion and 
Lee, afler the attempt on GeorgetowH, moved the same 
da; directly up the north bank of the Sa^tee towards 
Nelson's Ferry. Their object waa the surprise of Col. 
Watson, who had taken post there. But,thoughthe march 
was .conducted with equal caution and celerity, it became 
known to the threatened party. Watson, consulting his 
feais, did not wait to receive them ; butjthrowing a garrison 
of about eighty men into Fort Watson, five miles above 
the ferry, hurried off to Camden. 

Upon the defeat of Tarleton by Moi^an, General Greene 
hastened to put himself at the head of the force conducted 
by the latter, which was then in full flight before the su- 
perior army of Coniwallis. Orders from Greene to Lee 
found lum preparing for further co-operations with Marion, 
which they arrested. Lee was summoned to join the 
commander-in-chief with his whole legion, and Marion was 
thus deprived of the forther use, which he so much 
coveted, of the Continentals. But this diminution of force did 
not lesKen the activity of the latter. Onthe 29th January, 
he sent out two small detachments of thirty men each, under 
Colonel and Major Postell, to strike at the smaller British 
posts beyond the S&ntee. These parties were successful 
m several a&irs. A great quantity of valuable stores 
were burnt tt Manigault's Ferry, and hi the vicinity. At 
Keithfield, near Monk's comer, Major Fostell captured 
for^ of the British regulars without the loss of a man 
Here also fourteen baggage wagons, with all their stores, 
were committed to the, flames. The proceedings of 
tiiese parties, conducted with caution and celerity, were 
exceedingly successful. In giving his instructions to the 
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officers entniBted with these duties, Marion writes — *< Too 
will consider provisions of all kinds British property. The 
destruction of all the British stores in the ahore -mentioned 
places, is of the greatest consequence to us, and only re- 
quires boldness and expedition." 

About this Ume Marion organized four new companies 
of cavalry. This proceeding was prompted by the 
scarcity of ammunition. Wis rifles were compamtively 
useless, and the want of powder and ball rendered it 
□ecessaiy that he should rely upon some other weapons. 
To provide broadswords for his troops, he was compelled 
once more to put in requisition the mill saws of the country, 
and his blacksmiths were busy in manufacturing blades, 
which, as ve are told by a contemporary, were sufficiently 
keen and heavy to hew a man down at a blow. This body 
of cavalry he assigned to the command of Col. F. Hony. 
Horry was an admirable io&ntry officer. Bis ability to 
manage a squadron of cavalry was yet to be ascertained. 
He labored under one disqualification, as he plainly tells us 
in his own manuscript. He was not much of a horaeman. 
But he had several excellent officers under him. As the 
brigade was not strong enough to allow of the employment, 
in body, of his whole command, its operations were com- 
monly by detachment. The colonel, at the head of one of 
his parties consisting ofsixty men, had soon an opportunity 
of testing hb capacity and fortune in this new command 
We glean the adventure from his own manuscript. He 
was sent to the Waccamawto reconnoitre and drive uS 
some cattle. After crossing Socastee swamp, a famous 
resort for the Tories, he heard of a party of British dragoons 
under Colonel Campbell. Horry's men bad found a fine - 
English charger hid in a swamp. This he was prevailed 
upon to mount, in order to spare hie own. It so happened, 
■mnewhat unfortunately for him, that he did so with an 
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enemy at hand. With hia own bone fae' was sufficiendy 
familiar to escape ordinaiy accidents. It will be seen that 
fae incurred some risks with tfae more spirited quadruped. 
His patrol had brought in a negio, whom he placed iindeT 
guatd. He had in his command a Captain Clarke, who, 
knowii^ the negro, set him free during the night. "Reader," 
says our colonel, with a serenity that is delightful, *' be- 
hold a militia captain releasing a prisoner confined by his 
colonel commandant, and see the consequence !" The 
negro fell into the hands of the British, and conducted them 
upon the steps of our partisan. It so bi^pened that the 
same Captain Clarke, who seems to hare been a sad simple- 
ton, and something of a poltroon, had been sent in front 
with fire horsemen as an advanced guard. Near the great 
Waccamaw road, the bugles of the British were heard 
sounding the charge. Hony was fortunately prepared for 
the enemy, but such was not the case with Clarke. He 
confounded the martial t«nes of the bugle with the sylvan 
notes of the horn. '* Stop,'' says our militia captain, to 
his men — " stop, and you will see the deer, dogs and hunts- 
men, as they cross the road." He himself happened to be 
the silly deer. The huntsmen were upon him in a few 
inoments, and he discovered his mistake only when their 
broadswords were about his ears. He was taken, but 
escaped. A short encounter followed between Campbell 
and Horry, in which the former was worsted. Six of his 
men fell at the first fire, three slain, and as many wound- 
ed. Horry's pieces were common shot guns, and the only 
shot that he had were swan shot, or the mischief would 
have been greater. Campbell's horse was killed under 
him, and he narrowly escaped. Horry was dismounted in 
the encounter, — in what manner we are not told, — and 
would bare been cut down by a British sei^;eant, but for 
his wearing a luiifonn that resembled tliat of a British 
c«loneL He was helped to a'honeatamost£>rtQnat» 
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i)K»neiit. He did not knov, in consequence oftheUundw 
f^ Clarice, that the dragoons whom he had fought and 
beaten, were only an advanced gnsrd of a body of in&Dtry. 
Hones and men were in bis hands, and, dividing bis force, 
be sent off one party of his men in chai^ of the prisonen 
and trophiea. A sudden attack of the British infantiy took 
the amall party which remained with him totally by sur- 
[sue. They broke and left him almost alone, with nothing 
but his snull sword in his hand. It was at this moment 
dikt a brave fellow of the second regiment, named Mc 
l>onald, yielded his own pony to his commander, by which 
he escaped. McDonald saved himself by darting into the 
neighboring swamp. The British, dreading an ambuscade, 
did not pursue, and Horry rallied his men, luid returned, 
with a reinibicement sent by Marion, to the scene of battle ; 
but the enemy had left it and retired to Geor^town. 
Hony proceeded to Sand ITill, where, finding himself in 
good quarters, among some rich aSid friendly Whigs, living 
well on their supplies, he proceeded to entrench himself in 
a regular redoubt. But from this imposing situation 
Marion soon and sensibly recalled him. " He wrote me," 
says Hony, " that the open field was our play — that the 
enemy knew better how to defend forts and entrenched 
places than we did, and that if we attempted it, we should 
soon foil into their hands.*' Marion's &rth(!r instructions 
were to join him immediately, with every man that be 
could bring, for that it was his purpose to attack the enemy 
as soon as possible. Hony admits that he quitted his redoubt 
and good &re very reluctantly. He set out with eighty 
men, but when he joined ms commander in Lynch's Greek 
Swamp, they were reduced to eighteen. It seems that 
his force had been made up in part of new recruits, who 
had but lately joined themselves to Marion. Horry calls 
them " wild Tories or half-made new Whigs — rolunteen. 
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uniredly, not to fight, but plunder, — who would run ftt 
the sight of the enemy." His recent surprise an4 danger 
had rendered the colonel sore. It was on Uiis occasion, 
that, as we have akeady related, he was neaily drowned, 
and only saved by clinging to the impending branches of a 
tree. 

While Horry was skirmishing with Campbell, Major 
John Fostell, who was stationed to guard the lower part of 
the Fedee, succeeded in capturing Captain Depeyster, with 
twenty-nine grenadiers. Depeyster had taken post in the 
dwelling-house of Foatell's father. The latter had with him 
but twenty-eight militia, but be knew the grounds, and 
gaining possession of the kitchen, fired it, and was pre- 
paring to bum the bouse also, when Depeyster submitted. 

We find, at this time, a correspondence of Marion 
with two of the British officers, in relation to the de- 
tention, as a prisoner, of Captain Fostell, who, it seems, 
though bearing a flag, was detained for trial by the ene- 
my. Fortions (^ these letters, in which Marion asserts 
his own humanity in the treatment of prisoners, we quote 
as exhibiting his own sense, at least, of what was the true 
character of his conduct in such matters. The reader will 
not have forgotten the chaiges made against him, in this 
respect, in an earlier part of thb volume by Lt.-Col. Balfour, 
in a letter to General Moultrie. One of the present letters 
of Marion is addressed to Balfour. 

" I am sorry to complain of the ill treatment my officers 
and men meet with from Captain Saunders. The officers 
are closely confined in a small place where they can neither 
stand nor lie at length, nor have they more than half rations. 
I bare treated your officers and men who have fallen into 
my hands, in a different manner. Should these evils not 
be prevented in fixture, it wilt not be in my power to pre- 
vent retahation. Lord Rawdon and Col. Watson hav« 
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fau^;ed three men of my ' brigade for supposed crimes, 
which will make B3 many^ of youi men, in my hands, sufier." 

Again, on the same subject, in a letter to Col. Watson— 
" The hanging of priaonera and the violation of my flag, 
win be retaliated if a stop is not put to such proceedings, 
which are di^racefnl to all civilized nations. All of your 
officers and men, who have fellen into my hands, have been 
treated with humanity and tenderness, and I wish sincerely 
that I may not be obliged to act contrary to my inclination." 

The British officers thus addressed, alleged against 
Fostell that be had broken his parole. If tljis were so, it 
was a just cause of detention ; but it will be remem- 
bered that the British themselves revoked these paroles <m 
the asBomptioQ that the province was conquered, and when, 
as citizens, they wished to exact military service &om the 
people. In these circnmstances the virtue of the obligation 
was lost, and ceased on the part of the citizen, because oi 
the violation on the part of the conqueror, of the immuni- 
ties which he promised. Marion took decisive measures 
for compelling the necessary respect to his flag, by seizing 
upon Captain Merritt, the bearer of a British flag, and pit- 
ting him in close keeping as a security for Postell- We 
do not know that he retaliated upon the British soldiers '^ 
the cruel murders, by hanging, which had been practised 
upon his own. His nature would probably recoil from 
carrying his own threat into execution. In answer to one , 
of Marion's reproaches, we are told by Col. Watson, that 
" the burning of houses and the property of the inhabitants, 
who are our enemies, is customary in aU civilized nations." 
The code of civilisation is certainly susceptible of liberal 
constructions. Its elasticity is not the least of its maiy 
merits. 

Comwallis pursued Greene into North Carolina, and 
after much manceuvering between tie armies, they met at 
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GaOford on the 15th of Much, 1781. The honora of the 
rictory, small u it vas, lay with the Britbh. Their loss, 
however, was such, that the advantages of the field enur- 
ed to the Americans. From this field, Cornwallis took 
his way to Vi^inia, and his career as a commander in 
America was finally arrested at the siege of York. During 
the absence of iGreene from South Carolina, Marion's was 
the only force in active operation againat the British. An 
opportunity so fitvorable for harassing and distressing the 
enemy, as that afforded by the absence of their main army 
in North Carolina, was not o^lected ; and, calling in fail 
detachments, he once more carried dismay into the heart 
of the Toiy settlements, on both sides ot the Santee. Hia 
incursions, and those of his officers, were extended as br 
as the confluence of the Coogaree and Wateree, and aa low 
down as Monk's Comer, — thus breaking up the line of 

, communication between Charleston and the grand anny, 
and intercepting detachments and supplies, sent from that 
place to the line of posts established through the country 
This sort of warfare, which seldom reaches events such u 
those which mark epochs in the prt^jress of great bodies 
of men, is yet one which calls for constant activi^. We 
have details <^ bat few <rf the namerous conflicts which 
took place between our partisan and the Tory leaders 
These were scattered over the country, living by plunder, 
and indulging in eveiy species of fetoci^. Greene writes, 
'* The Whigs and Tories are continually out In small parties, 
and all the middle country is so disafi^cted, that you can- 
not lay in the most trifling magazine or send a wagon 

. through the country with the least article of stores without 
a guard." In addressing himself to this sort oi war&ie, 
Marion was pursuing a coarse c^ the largest benefit to the 
country. In overawing these plundereis, subduing the 
■avage spirit, and confinii^ the British to their stnag 
18 
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places, he 'was acquiring an importance, which, if we are 
to estimate the merits of a leader only hj the magnitude of 
his Tictories, will leave us wholly at a loss to know by 
what means his great reputation was acquired. But the 
value of his aerrices is best gathered frran the e^ct which 
they had upon the enemy. The iosolts and Texatiou 
which he onceasingly occasioned to the Britisb, were Dot 
to be borne ; and Col. Watson was dispatched with a se- 
lect force of five hundred men to hant him up and destr<^ 
him. We have seen Tarleton and others engaged in the 
puranit, but without success. Watson was destined to be 
less fortunate. Id the njeanwhile, and before Watson came 
upon his trail, Col. Peter Horry had been engaged in a 
series of pet^ but rather amusing aldrmishes, in the 
neighboriiood of Georgetown. A party of the British were 
engaged in kiUing beeves at White's bridge near Geoige- 
town. Horry's men charged them while at this-empl^- 
ment, and killing some, pursued the rest towards that place. 
The firing was heard in the town, and the &cts of the case 
conjectured. This brought out a reinforcement, before 
which the detachment <^ Horry was compelled to retreat. 
But, on gaining the woods, they were joined also by their 
fidends ; and 4ie %ht was resumed between the Sampit 
and Black -river roads, with a do^;ed fierceness on both 
sides, that made it particulariy bloody. In the course of 
the stru^le, Horry at one moment found himself alone. 
His men were more or less individually engaged, and 
scattered through the woods around him. His only wea- 
pon was his small sword. In this situation he was sud- 
denly Bsstuled by a Tory captain, named Lewis, at the head 
of a small party. Lewis was armed with a musket, and 
in the act <^ firing, when a sudden shot from the woods 
tumbled him from his horse, in the very moment when his 
own gun was discharfced. The bullet of Lewb took edfefit 
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on Hony's hone. The shot which so aeasonably slew 
the Tory, had- been sent by the hands of a boy named 
Owin. The party of Lewis, apprehending an ambush, 
immediately fell back and put themselves in cover. The 
conflict lasted through the better part of the day, one side 
gaining ground, and now the other. Jt dosed in the final 
defeat of the enemy, who were pursued with a savage and 
unsparing spirit. One half of their number were left dead 
upon the ground. Their leader was Major Gainey. 
Great expectations were formed of his ability to cope with 
Marion. On this occasion, though he made his escape, 
his mode of doing so was characterized by a peculiar cir- 
cumstancCf which rendered it particularly amusii^ to one 
side and annoying to the other. He was singled out ia the 
chase by Sergeant McDonald, a fierce young fellow, who 
was admirably mounted. Giain^ was fortunate in being 
well mounted also. McDonald, regarding but the one 
enemy, passed all others. He himself said that he could 
have slain' several in the chase. But he wished for no 
meaner object than their leader. One man alone who 
Utrew himself in the way of the pursuit became its victim. 
Him he shot down, and, as they went at full speed down 
the Black river road, at the comer of Richmond fence, 
the sergeant had gained so fiir upon his enemy, as to be 
able to plunge his bayonet into his back. The steel sepa- 
rated from his gnu, and,with no time to extricate it, Oainey 
rushed into Georgetown, with the weapon still conspi- 
cuously showing how close and eager had been the 
chase, and how narrow the escape. The wound was not 
iatal. 

The next afiair was with Col. Tynei, who had been de- 
fieated by Marion some time before, made prisoner and sent 
to Xorth Carolina. But the North Carolina jailors seem 
to have been pretty generally Tories, for we find Horry 
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comi^ainii^ that theyducharged the pristmos quite u &at 
as they were sent there ; and it was the comphunt of some 
«^ Marion*! officers that they had to fight the same persooB 
in some instances, not less than three or(burtimes. Tynes 
had collected a second force, and, penetrating the forests of 
Black river, was approaching the camp of our partisai 
Marion went against him, fell upon him suddenly, com- 
. pletely routed him, taking himself and almost his wholo 
par^ prisonen. He made his escape a second time from 
North Carolina, and with a thiid and larger force than ever, 
le-appeared in the neighborhood of Marion's camp. Hony 
was sent against him with forty chosen horsemen. He 
tiBTelled all night, and stopped the next day at the house 
of a Tory, wbei« he obtained refreshments. His men suc- 
ceeded in obtaimng something more. The Tory most lib- 
erally filled their cuiteens with apple-brandy ; and when 
the Colonel got witiun striking distance of Tynu and his 
Tories, scarcely one of )us troops was fit for action. He 
prudently retreated, very much mortified with the transac- 
tion. Harion captured a part of Tynes' force a few days 
after, and this luckless loyalist seems to have disappeared 
from the field from that moment. 

Watson's march against Marion was conducted with 
great caution. The operations of the partisan, meanwhile, 
were continued without interruption. About the middla 
of Febmaiy, he was apprised of the march of Major Mc- 
Draith from Nelson's Feny, at the head of a force fully 
equal to his own. This ^tish officer seems to have been 
singularly unlike his brethren in some remarkable particu- 
lars. He took no pleasure in burning bouses, the hospitality 
(J which be had enjoyed ; he destroyed no cattle wantonly, 
and hung no unhapl^ prisoner. The stwy goes that while 
Htuion was pressii^ upon the steps of the enemy, he 
paused at the house of a venerable, lady who bad been 
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always a friend to the Whiga, and who now declared her 
onhappinesa at s«eii^ him. Her reason being asked, 
■he declared that she conjectured his purpose — that hewaa 
porsuii^ Mcllraith, and that so honorable and gentle had 
been the conduct of that officer, on hb march, that she ,was 
really quite' unwilling that he should sufier harm, though 
an enemy. What he heard did not impair Marion's activ- 
ity, but it tended somewhat to subdue those fiercer feelings 
which ordinarily governed the partisans in that sanguinary 
^ war&re. He encountered and assailed Mcllraith on the 
road near Half-way Swamp, first cutting off two picquets 
in his rear In succession, then wheeling round his main 
body, attacked him at the same moment inflankand front. 
McSrattfa was without cavalry, and his aitnation was per- 
ilous in the extreme. But be was a brave fellow, and 
Marion had few bayonets. By forced marches and con- 
stant skirmishing, the British major gained an open field 
upon the road. He posted himself within the enclosure 
upon the west of the road. Marion pitched his camp od 
the edge of a large cypress pond, which lay on the east, 
and closely skirted the highway. Here Mcllraith sent 
him a flag, reproaching him with shooting his picquets, con- 
trary, ^ he alleged, to all the laws of civilized warfare, and 
concluded widi defying him to combat in the open field. 
The arguments of miUtaiy men, on the subject of the laws 
of civilized war&re, are sometimes equally absurd and im- 
pertinent. Warfare itself is against all the laws of civiliza- 
tion, and there is something ludicrous in the stronger re- 
proaching the feebler power, that it should resort to such 
means as are in its possession, for reconciling the inequalities 
offeree between them. Marion's reply toMcIlraith was suf- 
ficiently to the purpose. He said that the practice of the 
British in burning the property of those who would not sub- 
mit and join them, was mudi more indefensible than that 
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<tf nhooting picqoeta, and that while they penurted in thp 
«te practice, he should cerfaunly peneTeie in the other 
Afl to the clullenge of McDraith, he aaiA that he considered 
it that of a man whose condition was desperate ; but con* 
duded with Baying that ifhe, Mdlrailh, wished to witness 
ft combat between twenty picked aoldien on each nde, he 
was not onwiliing U> gratify him. 

Here was a proposal that sarored something of chiralry, 
McDnuth agreed to the suggestion, and an arrangement 
was made for a meeting. The place chosen for the com- 
bat. was ina part of a field, which is veiy well known, 
■oath of an old oak tree, which was still, up to the year 
1821, pointed out to the stranger. It may be standing to 
this day, for the oak outlasts many generations of brsTs 
men. Marion chose for the leader of his band. Major John 
Vanderhorst, then a aiipemmnNwy officer in his brigade. 
The second in command was Gapt. Samuel Price, of All 
Saints. The names of the men were written on slipe of 
paper and handed to them severally. Gavin Witherspooa 
received the first. The names of the others , are not pre- 
served. Not one of them refused. When they were sepa- 
rated from their comrades, they were paraded near the 
fence, and Marion addressed them in the fbUowii^ lan- 
guage : 

"My brave soldiers! you are twenty men picked this 
day oat of my whole brigade. I know you all, and have 
often witnessed your bravery. In the name of your coun- 
try, I call upon you once more to show it. My confidence 
in you is great. I am sure it will not be disappointed. 
Fight like men, as you have alwa}ra done — and you are 
sure of the victory." 

The speech was short, but it was efiectual. It was, per~ 
haps, a loi^ one for Marion. His words were usually few, 
but they were always to the purpose. More words were 
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oiuiecessary here. The combatanla heard him with pride, 
* aikd hailed hia exhortationg with applause. While tbeir 
cheere were loudest, Marios transferred them to their 
leader. 

Vanderhorst now asked Withenpoon, " at what dis- 
tance he would prefer, as the most sure to strike with buck- 
shot ?" 

" Fifty yards, for the first fire," was the answer. 

" Then," sud Vanderiiarst, " when we get within fifty 
yards, as lam not^ good ju^e of distances, Mr. Witfaer- 
spoon will tap me on the shoulder. I will then gire the 
word, my lads, and you will form on my left opposite liiese 
fellows. Aa you form, each man will fire at the one di- 
rectly opposite, and my word for it,few will need a second 
shot." 

Kothing, indeed, was more certain than this ; and how 
Mcllraith proposed to fight with any hope of the result, 
knowing how deadly was the aim of the Americans, is be- 
yond conjecture. If he relied upon the bayonet, as pei^ 
haps he did, his h<^ must have rested only upon those 
who suiriTed the first fire ; and with these, it was only ne- 
cessuy for the Americans to practise the game of the sur~ 
vivor of the Horatii, in order to gain as complete a victory, 
Tliby had but to scatter and re-load— change their ground, 
aroid the push of the bayonet, till they could secure a se- 
cond shot, and that certunly would have finished the busi- 
ness. But Mclh^ith had already reconsidered Uie pro- 
ceedii^. His men were formed in a straight line in fixint 
of the oak. Vanderhorst was advancing and had got within 
one hundred yards, when a British officer was seen to pass 
hurriedly to the detachment, and the next moment the men 
retreated, with a quick step, towards the main body. Van- 
derhorst and his party gave three huzzas, but not a shot 
WW fired 
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Mcllreith committed two errors. He should not faara 
made the arraDgemeot, but, once made, he should have suf- 
fered it to go on at all hazards. The e£fect vras discredita- 
ble to himself, and detrimental to the efficiency of his men 
Marion would hare fought his enemy all day on the same 
terms. His followers were on their own ground, with s 
bmiliar weapon, while the soldiers of the British were de- 
prived of all their usual advantages— the assurance of sup- 
port after the fire of the enemy was drown. The militia 
seldom stood the encounter of the bayonet, but they aa 
seldom failed to do &mous execution with the first two or 
three discharges. 

That night Mcllraith abandoned his heavy baggage, left 
fires burning, and retreating silently from the ground, hur- 
ried, with aU dispatch, along the river road towards Sin- 
gleton's Mills, distant ten miles. Marion discovered the 
retreat before daylight, and sent Col. Hugh Horry forward 
with one hundred men, to get in advance of him before he 
should reach the mill. But Hony soon found this to be 
impossible, and he detached Major James, at the head of 
a select party, well mounted on the swiftest horses, with 
instructions to cross the mill-pond above, and take posses- 
sion of Singleton's houses. These standing on a high hill, 
commanded a narrow defile on the road between the hiU 
and the Wateree swamp. James reached the house as 
the British advancftd to the foot of the hill. But here he 
found a new enemy, which his foresters dreaded much more 
than the British or Tories — the small-pox. Singleton's 
femily were down with it, and James shrank from availing 
himself of any advantage offered by the situation. But 
before he retired, one of his men, resting his rifle against a 
tree, shot the officer of the British advance. He was 
mortally wounded, and died the next day. Marion was 
displeased with this achievement. The forbearance ct 
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McUisitli, vtule pasaing through the countiy, had touch- 
ed his heart. He withdrew his forces, not displeased that 
his enemy had secured a stronghold in Sii^leton's Mill 
The conscientiousness of the British officer is said to have 
incurred the displeasure of his comnuuider, and that of his 
brother officers. When he reached Charleston he was put 
into Coventry. Our authorities ascribe this to his gratui- 
tous humanity, his reluctance to bnm and plunder, with such 
excellent examples before him, as Comwallls and Tarle- 
ton. We rather suspect, however, that it was in conse- 
' quence of the unfortunate issue of the pitched battle, as 
^^eed upon between himself and Marion ; a more proba- 
ble cause of odium among his comrades, than any reluc- 
tance, which he might express, to violate the common laws 
of humanity. 
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The preparations of Col. Watsoii for pursuing and 
destroying our partisan in his stronghold, were at length 
Complete. He sallied forth from Fort Watson about the 
first of March, and, with a British regiment and a large 
body of loyalists — a force quite sufiicient, as was thought, 
for the desir^ object — marched down the Santee, shaping 
his course for Snow's Island. At the same time, Col. 
Doyle, at the head of another British regiment, intended 
for co-operation with Watson, was directed to proceed by 
way of M'Callnm's Feny, on Lynch's, and dawn Jefiers* 
Creek, to the Pedee. Here they were to form a junction. 

Marion had no force to meet these enemies in open 
combat. His number did not much exceed three hundred, 
but he bad other resources of his awn which better served 
to equalize them. Doyle's approach was alow, and it 
■eems partially unsuspected. In &ct, in order to meet hia 
enemies, and make the most of his strength, Marion had 
generally called in his scouting parties. Of Watson'a 
moremeuts he had ample information. His scouts, well 
provided with relays of horses, traversed the country be- 
tween his camp and Camden. Advised correctly of Wat- 
son's progress, he made one of those rapid marches for 
whidi he was famous, and met him at Wlboo Swamp, 
about midway between Nelson's and Murray's ferries. 
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At this place commenced a conffict as remarlEable as it 
was protracted. The advance of Watson consisted of the 
Tory hOTse, under Col. Bichboaig. Col. Peter Hotry led 
Marion's advanc£, consisting of about thirty men. The 
remainder of the brigade lay in reserve. Tbe encounter 
of the two advanced partiea produced a mutual panic, 
both recoiling upon their main bodies ; but that of Hony 
was the first to recover; and the command to charge, 
g^ven by Marion himself, produced the desired effect. 
HonywasatlengthdriveD back by Watson's regulars, and 
the field-pieces, which finally dislodged him. They were 
pursued by the' Tory horse of Harrison, which, pressing 
upon the main body, gained some advantages ; and, in the 
uncertainty of the event, while there was some confusion, 
afbrded an opportunity for .several instances of great indi- 
vidual valor. As the column of Harrison pressed over the 
causeway, which was narfaw, Gavin James, a private 
of great spirit and gigantic size, mounted on a sdung 
grey horse, and umed with musket and bayonet, threw 
'himself in advance of his eemrades, and directly in the 
path of the enemy. Taking deliberate aim, he fired his 
piece, dropped his man, and drew a volley from those in 
fiont of him, not a shot of which took eSect. His deter- 
mined position and presenw, in the centre of the narrow 
causeway, produced a pause in the advance. A dragoon 
rushed upon him, and was stricken down by the bayonet. 
A second, coming to the assistance of his comrade, shared 
the same fate, but, in &lling, laid hold of the muzzle of 
James' musket, and was draped by him in the retreat 
some forty or ^y paces. This heroism was not without 
its effect. If the men of Marion (altered for a moment, 
such examples, and the voice of their general, re-invigor- 
ated their courage. Capts. Macauley and Conyers, at the 
head of the cavalry, arrested (he advance of the Tories ; 
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and Harruon himself fell, 'mortally woanded, by the haods 
of Coayerg. The Toriea were dispersed, and sought shel- 
ter from the in&ntry of Watson, before the advance of 
which Marion deemed it jmident for tli» time to retire. 

Marion lost nothing by this meeting. Its e^ct upon 
the Tories was h^hly beneficJal. They had soared 
severely in killed and wounded, and were thus intimi- 
dated at the outset. Watson encamped that night on the 
field of battle, and Marion a few miles below. The next 
morning the pursuit was resumed, Watson marched down 
the river, Marion keeping just sufficiently ahead of bim to 
be able to post an ambuscade for him at the first point that 
seemed suitable fw such a purpose. At Mount Hope, 
Watson had to boild ap the bridges, and sustain a second 
conflict with a chosen par^ of Marion's, led by Col. Hugh 
Hony. By brii^ing forward his field-pieces, and drilling 
the swamp thickets with grape, he succeeded in expelling 
Horry, and clearing tiie way for his column. But the same 
game was to be renewed with every renewal of the oppor- 

When Watson drew near to Murray's Ferry, he passed 
the Eingstree road ; and, craning to that of Black river, 
which crosses at the lower bri^e, be made a feint of still 
continuing along the Santee^ but soon after wheeled 
about, and took the former route. This mantBUvre might 
have deceived a less wary antagonist than Maripn. He 
was soon aware of the enemy's intention. Detaching 
Major James, at the head of seventy men, thirty of whom 
were M'Cottry's riflas, he ordered him to destroy 
the bridge, and so post himself as to command it. 
He himself kept his eye fixed upon Walson. This 
bridge was on the main pass to Williamsburg, and 
the men chosen for its defence were jadidously taken 
from that part ot the country. It was natnially sup- 
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posed lliat, in sight of their cottage smokes, they iroald 
Btrng^le nmofully against the enemy's forces. 

James proceeded with great rapidity, add, avoiding the 
roftd, crossed the river by a shorter route- He reached the 
bridge in time to throw dowa two of the middle arches, 
and to fire the string pieces at the eastern extremity. As 
soon as the chasm was made, he placed M'Cottry's riSe- 
men at the end of the bridge and oo each side of the ford. 
The rest of his detachment were so stationed as to co- 
operate, when required, with their comrades. Marion 
arriving soon after, strengthened the farce of James with 
the Pedee compiny under Captain Potts, and took post 
himself, with the main body, in the rear. These arrange- 
ments had scarcely been eflected when Watson made his ap- 
pearance. At this place the west bank of the river is con- 
siderably higher than the east. The latter is low and 
somewhat swampy. On the west, the road passes to the 
bridge through a ravine. The river was forty or fifty yards 
wide, and though deep, was tbrdable below the bridge. 
The ravine was commanded by M'Cottry's rifles. As soon 
as Watson approached the river, which he did from the 
west, his field-pieces opened upon the passage which con- 
ducted to the ford. But the position assigned to Marion's 
men, on the eastern side oMhe river, efiectually protected 
them. To bring the field-pieces to bear upon the low 
grounds which they occupied, was to expose the artillerists, 
upon the elevated banks which they occupied, to the de- 
liberate and fatal fire of the riflemen. Watson was soon 
made aware of the difficulties of the pass^e. Not a man 
. approached within gun-shot that did not pay the penalty ot 
his rashness ; and those who drew nigh to succor or carry 
off (he wounded, shared the same late. It was determined 
to attempt the ford, and the advance was put forward, as a 
fbrlom hope, with ttiis desperate purpose. The officer 
19 
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leading it, came on very galUntlj, wavii^ hia aword aloft 
and loudly eacouraging Ikia men. His progress was &tally 
wrested by M'Cottiy'a rifle. Tbe signal drew the fiie 
of the riflemen and muslceteera, with whom the banks were 
lined, and the heavy and deliberate discharge drove bade 
and dispersed the British advance, nor did the reserve moTe 
brward to its assistance. Four brave fellows attempted to 
cany ofl'the officer who had fallen, but they remained with 

Watson was terrified. He was heard to say that " be 
had oeyer seen such shooting in his life." There was no 
effecting the passage in the face of such enemies, and steal- 
ii^ down to the banks of the river, on the side whica they 
occupied, and wherever the woods affiirded shelter, the 
British skirmished with Marion's flankers across the stream 
until night pat an end to the conflict. 

The next morning Watson sent that dispatch to Marion 
which, fiom its lugubrious tenor, has ac4)uired a degree of 
notoriety much greater than the name of the ofi&cet from 
whom it emanated. He complained to Marion of his modes 
of fighting, objected to the ambuscades of the partiaani 
and particularly complained that bis picquets and sentinels 
should be shot down when they had no suspicion of danger. 
He concluded by urging apoa^^uioQ to come out aad fight 
him like a gentlequn and Christian, according to the laws of 
civilized w&r&re. While the tone of the letter was thus 
lugubrious, its language was offensive, He applied to the 
partisans (he epithets "banditti and murderers." Marion re- 
turned no answer to this precious document, but renewed 
his order to his nightly patrols, to shoot the sentiueb and 
cut off the picquets as before. He thought the measure 
quite as legitimate in such a war, as the burning the housa 
and hanging the son of the widow. 

But though Marion returned no answer by the flagi 
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to the letter of Watson, there waa a dispatch by one of the 
brigade, of a somewhat curious character. There was a 
sergeant in the brigade by the name of McDonald, of 
whom somethii^ has been heard before. He was the same 
bold fellow who had so closely pursued Maji* Oainey into 
Geoi^etown, leaving his bay<Hiet in the possessionand person 
of the latter. He was distinguished by his great coolness 
and courage, on extraordinary degree of strength, and a cor- 
responding share of agility. He was as notorious among the 
enemy for bis audacity, as he was among his comiadea for 
his great modesty and goodness of heart. It appears that, 
among some of Watson's captures, while pressing bard 
upon our partisans, had been th« entire wardrobe of Mc- 
Donald. The sergeant felt it as something more ^an a 
loss of property that his clothes should be taken by the 
enemy. It was a point of honor that he should recover 
Hiem. His message to Watson was of this purport. He 
concluded with solemnly assuring the bearer of the flag, 
that if the clothes were not returned he would kill eight of 
his men. Watson was furious at a mess^e whicji in- 
creased the irritation of his late discomfiture. Knowing 
nothing himself of McDonald, he was disposed to treat 
the message with contempt ; but some of his (^cers, who 
knew better the person wft whom they bad to deal, beg- 
ged that the clothes of the sergeant might be returned to 
him, for that he would most certainly keep his word if 
they were not. Watson complied with the suggestion. 
When the clothes appeared, McDonald said to the bearer, 
" Tell Col. Watson, ! will now k^l but four of his men." 
Two days after he shot Lieut. Torriano through the knee 
with a rifle,at a distance of three hundred yards. 

Marion, the next day, took post on a ridge below the 
ford of die river, which is still popularly called " The 
General's Island." His rifles still efiectually commanded the 
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passage and baffled erer; attempt of W»tioD to crou. 
Pushing M'Cottiy and Goi^en over the river, they 
exercised themselres in cuttii^ off his p&tioles and 
picijaeta. To save himself &om these annoyaaces, Wat- 
son retreated a little higher up the river and pitch- 
ed his camp at Blakeley's plantation, in .the most open 
field that he could find. Here he remained for ten days 
almost environed by his adroit and active enemy. Night 
■nd day was he Icept in a condition of alarm and apprehen- 
sion. The cavalry beat up his quartera when he Ble[d, 
while the riflemen picked off his men the moment they 
exposed themselves. It was while he was in this situa- 
tion that the biave Capt. Conyers presented himself daily 
before the lines of the enemy, either as a single cavalier, or 
at the head of his troop, demanding an opponent. The 
anecdote has been already narrated in another chapter. 

The temper of Watson was very much subdued by this 
sort of warfare. His next letter to Marion was of very 
different tone &om that sent but a few days before. He 
sow solicits a pass from bis enemy for Lieut. Toiriano and 
others wounded, whom he desired to send to Charleston. 
This was promptly granted. Meanwhile he employed a 
negro &om Chevin's plantation to carry a letter to the 
. commandant at Geoi^etown. Ja endeavoring to make his 
way, the negro was killed and the letter fell into the hands 
of Marion. It contained awoful complaint of the un&ir 
mode of fighting pursued by the partisans, and implored a 
reinforcement.* In fact Watson was literally besieged. 
His supplies were cut oS^ his progress arrested, and so 
many of his men perbhed in the continual skirmishing, that 
be is reported by tradition to have sunk them in Black river 
in order to >conceaI their numbers. He was finally com- 
pelled to decamp. If his path was beset with dai^rs, it 
'Horry^HB 
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was death to remtuu !□ his present situation. MoJcing a 
fbrceii march down the Georgetown road, he paused when 
he reached Ok swamp, six miles belownthe lower bridge 
■ His flight had beea harassed by light parties of the Ameri- 
cans ; but here he found them prepared for, and awuting 
him. The road through which he was to pass, was skirt- 
ed by a thick boggy swamp, and before him the causeway 
was corered with trees which had been felled to obstruct 
his passage. The bridges were destroyed, and Marion lay 
dir^tly in his paA, prepared for a final encounter. Wat- 
son shrank from the prospect, and determined upon another 
route. Wheeling to the right he dashed through the 
open pine woods, for the Santee road, about fiileen miles. 
When overtaken by Mariou upon this toad, his infantry 
were hurrying forward, like horses, at a fill! trot. But few 
natural obstacles attended his progress on this path, and 
the extraordinary rapidity of his flight had pot him con- 
siderably ahead of his pursuers. But he was not yet to 
escape. The cavalry of Horry, and the riflemen of 
M'Cottry, galled him at every step in flank and rear. When 
he reached Sampit bridge a last skirmish took place, which 
might have terminated in the complete defeat of the ene- 
my, but for the cowardice of a Lieut. Scott, ofHorry's de- 
tachment. Watson was atAbked fiercely in the flank and 
rear by the whole force of Marion. His horse was killed, 
and his own life endangered. The affair was equally short 
and sharp, and had it not been that the ambush placed by 
Horry foiled to dischai^e its duty, Watson would, in all 
probability, never have reached Georgetown, or only 
reached it on parole. He gained it finally in safety, thor* 
ooghly hflrassed and discomfited by the subtle enemy whom 
he had gone forth, with a superior force, and a confident 
hope, to destroy or capture. 

Sot the success of our partisan against Watson did not 
19" 
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necesurilf dispose of hia enemies. While he had been en- 
gaged in the events, as just given, Col. Doyle had succeed- 
ed in penetrating^ to his haunts on Snow's Island. That 
funous retreat had been entrusted to a small bod; of men 
under the command of Col. Errin. Errin was defeated, 
and Doyle obtained possession of all Marion's stores. Aims 
and ammunition were emptied into Lynch's Creek, and 
this at a period, when every ounce of powder, and pound 
of shot, were worth, to our partisans, their weight in gold. 
It was while moving from Sampit towards Snow's Island, 
that Marion was apiMised of this mortifying intelligence. 
It was a matter to be deplored certainly, but it was one of 
those events that could oot hare been [xevetited. The 
force of Marian was too small to BU0ei him to play the ad- 
mirable game, already described, with Walson, yet leave a 
sulficient body of men in camp for its protection. He. had 
only to console himself by taking his revenge, and he turned 
the head of his columns in pursuit of Doyle. This officer 
made his way to Witherspoon's Ferry, on Lynch's Creek, 
where he lay in a good position on the north side of the 
Ferry. Marion approached him cautiously, with M'Cottry's 
mounted riflemen in advance. Arriving at the creek a 
detachment of the British was found on the opposite side, 
engaged in scuttling the feny boat. The riflemen drew 
nigh unperceived, and poured in a well directed and deadly 
fire, which produced the utmost consternation. The fire 
was returned in volleys, but the limbs and branches of the 
trees sufiered infiutely more than the riflemen who lay 
behind them. Marion now made his arrangements for 
crosung the stream. But this was not to be done in the 
&ce of the enemy, with the creek before him wide and 
swollen. Marion moved rapidly up the creek, which he 
swam at the first bvorable point some five miles above 
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Withenpoon's. This brought him nesrer to Doyle's posi- 
tion, but the latter had not waited for him. Whether it 
was that he had little taste for the sort of annoyances to 
'which Wataon had been subjected, or that he had received 
iustractious from Lord Rawdon to join him at Camden, in 
all haste, it is certain that he made the greatest speed in 
hurrying in that direction. 

It was at this period that Marion held a consultation 
with Horry, in which he is represented by that officer as 
in an unusual state of despondency. His enemies were ac- 
cumulaUng around him with unwonted rapidly, and in 
greater force than ever. Watson, furious at his late 
disasters, and mortified with the result of his confident an- 
ticipations, had sallied forth from Georgetown with a rein- 
forcement. He had gone towards the Pedee, where he 
strengthened himself with the laige body of Tories which 
Gainey had commanded, Horry telts us of a third body 
of men at the same time in the field, with Doyle and 
Watson, and all addressing themselves to the same object, 
his utter expulsion irom the country. At that moment the 
expulsion of our Partizan would leave the conquest of the 
State complete. 

In these emergencies, with these foes accumulating 
around him, the mind of A£»rion naturally addressed itself 
with more gravity than usual to the task of his extrication 
from bis enemies. His countenance, as Horry describes 
it, was troubled. But, with his usual taciturnity, he said 
nothing on the subject of his anxie^es. Seeing him walk- 
ing alone, and in deep revery, Horry approached him, and 
said — 

" General^ our men are few, and, if what I hear be true, 
you never wanted them more." 

Marion started, and replied — 
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" Go immediately to the field officen, and know from 
them, if, in the erent of my being compelled to retire to 
the motintaiBs, they will follow my fortunes, and with mo 
carry on the war, until the enemy is forced out of the 
country. Go, and bring me their answer without delay." 

It was a peculiar!^ in Marion's character, that he should 
have entrusted such a commission to a subordinate. But 
it accords with all that we have seen of the reserve and 
shyness of hia moods. The simple remark to Hony in- 
dicates his admirable firmness, his calculations, even of pos- 

. nble necessities long in advance, and his instinctive mode 
of encountering them as he best might. His determination, 
on his own account, to carry on the war against the enemy 
in the mountains, till diey or himself were expelled firom 
the countiy, denotes the unanbmitting patriot. The reader 
must not forget that, at this moment, there was no force 
in the State but his own, arrayed gainst the British. 
Sumter was still hort 4e combat &om his wound. The 
army of Greene, having with it Pickens, and other native 
partisans, togetlier with a considerable force of native 
militia, was in North Carolina, watching the movements of 
Gomwallis. Lord Rawdon, with a strong British garrison, 
held Camden. Charleston and Georgetown, Ninety-Six and 
Granby, Forts Watson and Motte, were all held, with 
numerous other conspicuous points, by the British ; and 
with Watson, whose force now numbered a thousand men, 
Doyle half that number, and several active and large bodies 
of Tories prepared to co-operate with these against our 
partisan, the danger of Marion's situation, and his patri- 
otic resolve of character, are conspicuous at a glance. 

Horrysonght the officers, and promptly returned to his 
conunander. To a man they had pledged themselves to 

' follow his fortunes, however disastrous, while one (/them 
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stuTired, and until their countty was freed from the enemy. 
Marion's countenance instantly brightened — we cannot for- 
bear the use of Horry's own langnage, thouarh it may pro- 
voke a smile — " he was tip-toed" — (i.e.) — he rose upon hia 
toes — and said " I am satisfied — one of these parties ahaU 
soon feel «»."• 

• Horry'* MS.-, pp. 59, 60. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HkrioD reii«m hia puranii vl Daflt. — CmiAmkU WkUon. — la 
joined by Col. L^e. — Inrests and lakes Port Watson.— Fon 
Motte taken. — Anecdote of Hon? and Uarion. 

Makioh uwtantly put his men in motioii in pnraait <^ 
I><^le. In croflsing.the swamp of Lynch's Creek, durii^ 
the D^t, Bereral of the soldien loat their amu, in conse- 
quence of the £reshet. The nramp was iniuidated, and 
it required all their dexterity and promptitode to save 
thenuelrei. Snatching a has^ break&st, the pursuit was 
continued all day, and resumed the next morning until ten 
o'clock, when th$y found such signs of the superior speed 
and haste of the enemy, as to preclude all possibility of 
overtaking him. They had be«> necessarily delayed by 
the passage of the swamp, and had not made sufficient 
allowance for the speed with which an enemy might run 
when there was occasion for it. Here they found that 
Doyle had destroyed all his heavy baggage, and had sped 
in such confusion towards Camden, that his encampment, 
and the road which he tniTersed, were strewn with 
canteens and knapsacks, and everything, not necessary to 
defence, which might retard his progress. 

Marion, somewhat surprised at a flight for which hf> 
could not then account, for his own force was fai inferior 
to that of Doyle, yet saw that the fugitive was beyond 
present punuit. He wheeled about, accordingly, and aet . 
his men in motion for another meeting with Watson. 
That commander, now strengthened, and just doubling 
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the tmmben of oar partisan, with fresh supplies of provi- 
■ions and military stores, had once more pushed for the 
Fedee. He took the nearest route across Black rirer, at 
Wrap's Feny, and, crossing the Pedee at Euhaney, and 
the Little Pedee at Potato Ferry, he halted at Catfish 
Creek, one mile from the present site of Marion Court- 
house. Marion crossed the Pedee, and encamped at the 
Warhees, within five miles af the enemy. Here he 
planted himself, in vigilant watch of the force which he 
conld not openly encounter. In addition to the want of 
men, he labored under a still greater want of ammunition. 
When asked by Oapt. Oavin Witherspoon, whether he 
meant to fight Watson — a measure which Witherspoon 
thought particularly advisable — befiire he was joined by 
any more bodies of Tories, he answered, " That would be 
best, but we have not ammunition." 

" Why, general," said Witherspoon, " my powder-horn 
is full." 

*' Ah, my friend !" was the reply of Marion, " you are 
an extraprdinary soldier ; but fiir the others, there are not 
two rounds to a man." 

Thus stood the two parties ; and thus it but too &e- 
qaently stood with our partisan — wanting the most simple 
reionrces by which to make his own genius and the valor 
id his men apparent. That the former was alive and 
equal to emergencies, even in such a condition of necessity, 
may be mfened from the fact, that he should dare take 
such a position, so immediately contiguous to an enemy 
double his own force, and abounding in all the requisite 
materials of war. The inactivity of Watson is only to be 
accounted for by his total ignorance of the resouiceless 
state of Marion's rifles. 

While Marios luid Watson were thus relatively placed* 
tha former was apprised of the return of Greene to South 
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Carolina. This intelligeiice accounted for the has^ retreat 
of Doyle. He was sammonecl by Lord Rawdon to Cam- 
den, to strengthen that position against the American force, 
which WM sdvancing in that direction. The rec^pear- 
ance of Greena was a source of heartfelt joy to those who, 
but a little while before, had anticipated the necesnty of 
flying before the foe, and taking shelter in the moontahiB. 
It was because of the absefice of the American army that 
Rawdon was enabled, as we hare seen, to concentrate his 
dkief force upon Marion. The presence of Greene, which 
had caused the recall of Doyle, must, as Marion well knew, 
efect that of Watson also. He was preparing himself 
accordingly, when further advices brought him news of the 
approach of Colonel Lee, with the Continental Legion, to 
his own assistance. He dispatched a gnide to Lee, and 
foy means of boats, which he always kept secreted, the 
Legion was transported orer the Pedee, and a junction with 
Marion's force was effected on the fourteenth of April. 

The tidii^ which had brought such gratification to the 
camp of Marion, had aa inspiring, though not as grateful an 
efiect in that of Watson. He lost no time in breaking up hia 
encampment. The safety of Bawdon and Camden was para- 
mount, and, wheeling his two field-pieces into Catfish Creek, 
and bumii^ his baggage, as Doyle had done, he sped, wilh 
similar ]s%cipitation, in the same direction. The route taken 
in his flight declared his apjavhensions of Marion. He trem- 
bled at the recollection of the recent race between them — 
the harassings and skirmishings night and day — the sleep- 
less struggles, and nnintermitting alarms. Recrossing the 
Little Pedee, and avoiding Eubaney, he passed the Wsc- 
camaw at Greene's Perry, and, retreating through the 
Neck, between that river and the sea, crossed Winyaw 
Bay, three miles in width, and, in this manner, arrived tn 
Georgetown. A slight glance at any map of the country, 
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keeping in mind that Watson's object wu really Camden, 
will show the reader the extent of his feara of that wily 
and inde&tigable enemy from whom he had {veviously 
escaped with so mach difficulty. 

MarioD was exceedingly anxious to pursue Watson, but 
Lee, though subordinate, succeeded in prerenting this de- 
sire. Instructions which he brought from Greene, and 
which he earnestly dwelt upon, required their co-opera- 
tion against the British posts below Camden. Lee ui^ed, 
also, that such a pursuit would take them too &r from 
Greene, with the movements of whose army it was im- 
, portaat that Marion's force should act as intimately as pos- 
sible. Marion yielded the'poiut with great reluctance, and 
was heard repeatedly after to regret that his orders did not 
permit him to follow the dictates of his own judgment. 
Had he done so, with bis force strengthened by the Gonti- 
Dentol bayonets, and new supphes of powder for his rifles, 
Watson's flight to Georgetown, which he could scarcely 
have reached, would have been far more uncomfortable 
than he found it on the perious occasion. 

Lee led the way with bis legion towards the Santee, 
while Marion, placing Witherspoon with a small party on 
the trail of Watson, pursued his Une of march through 
Williamsburg. Having once resolved, Marion's movements 
were always n^d and energetic. On the fifteenth of April, 
only a day after the junction with Lee, he was before Fort 
Watson. 

This was a Blockade fort, raise^n one of those remark- 
able elevations of an unknown antiquity which are usually 
recognized as Indian mounds. It stands near Scott's Lake 
oa the Santee river, a few miles below the junctiou of the 
Congaree and Wateree. The mound is forty feet in height, 
and remote iioia any other elevation by which it might be 
commanded. The garrison at this post consisted of eighty 
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regular troops, and fortj loj'alisls. It vaa commanded by 
Lieut. McKay, a brave officer, of the regular aervice. 
To the sommons of Mariou he returned a manly defiance, 
and the place vaa r^ularly inrested. 

Beaiegrtd and besiegen were alike without artillery; 
with a sii^le piece, the fonner might well have defied any 
force which Marion could bring agiunst him. The place 
would have been impregnable to the Americana. As it 
was, its steep sides and strong palisades forbade any at- 
tempt to storm. To cut off the garrison from Scott's 
Lake, where it procured water, was the first step taken by 
the besiegers. But the besieged, by sinking a well within 
the stockade, below the level of the contiguous water, 
coimtenu;ted the attempt. For a moment, the assailants 
were at &ult, and, without artillery, the prospect was suf- 
ficiently discouraging. But while doubting and hesitating. 
Col. Maham, of the brigade, suggested a mode of over- 
awing the garrison which was immediately adopted. At 
a short distance &om tbe fort there grew a small wood, a 
number of the trees of which were hewn down, and trans- 
ported upon the shoulders of the men within a proper dis- 
tance of the mound. Here, during the night, all hands 
were actively employed in piling the wood thus brought, in 
massive and alternate layers, crosswise, until the work had 
reached a sufficient elevation. At dawn, the garrison were 
confounded to find tiiemselves, at wakening, under a shower 
of rifle bullets. Thus overlooked, the fort was no longer 
tenable ; and a paity of volunteers from the militia, headed 
by Ensign Baker,. and another of Continentals, from the 
legion, led by Mr. Lee, a volunteer, ascended the mound 
with great intrepidity, and gained the abbatis, which they 
proceeded to destroy. This movement brought the garri- 
son to terms, and a capitulation immediately followed 
But the le^uer had consumed eight da^, the progress of 
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which lud been watched with equal anxiety hy both paitiea. 
Thft Americans apprehended, and thegarriagn anticipated, 
the sfiproach of Watson with an overwhelming force for the 
relief of the besieged. But Watson did not appear. He 
no longer had an overwhelming force. His flight to George- 
towa was marlced by loss and desertion. It appean that 
his panic, or his sense of duty, led him rather to avoid 
Marion and to reach Camden' without interruption. He 
very prudently, therefore, after crossing the Santee, on the 
route Irom Georgetown, moved down by Monk's Comer, 
added to his force the garrison of that place, and then 
cautionsly advanced to the Santee. He resolved rather to 
leave FoH Watson to its fate, than risk a force which might 
be necessary to the exigencies of Rawdon. Watson was 
considered by the British one of their best partisans, yet 
never had poor warrior been so worried and harassed, as, 
with a superior force, he had been by Marion, Yet, in his 
aecond expedition in pursuit of the latter, had he been able 
to co-operate with Doyle, with the Tories of Harrison and 
Gainey, all preparing for the same object, the escape of our 
partisan would have been miraculous. At no time, during 
their pursuit of him, was his force equal to the smallest one 
of theirs. He must have been expelled the country, as he 
himself seemed to apprehend, or he must have fallen in the 
conflict. 

We have so little at the hands of Marion, in the shape 
of correspondence, tliat we are tempted to give his official 
letter to General Greene, apprising him of the fall of Fort 
WatKHi. It is dated- 
Fort Watson (Scott's Lake), Apnl 33, 1781. 
Snt— 

Lient.-Col. Lee made a junction with me at Santee, 
the 14tb inst., after a rapid much from Ramsay's mill, on 
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Deep River, vbich he perfimned in eight 6*ja. The 15tb 
we mercbed to this place and invested it. Our hope was 
to cut (f their water. Some riflemen and ContineDtali 
immediately took post between the fort and the lake. The 
fort is situated on a small hill, forty feet high, stockaded, 
and with three rows of abbatis round it. No trees 
near enough to cover our men from their fire. The third 
day after we had invested it, we found the enemy had sunk 
a well near the stockade whidi we could not prevent them 
from [doing] ; as we had no entrenching tools to make oui 
approach, we immediately detennined to erect a work equal 
in he^ht to the fort. This arduous work was completed 
iiua morning by Major Maham, who undertook it. We 
then made a lodgment on the aide of the mound, near the 
stockade. This was performed with great spirit and ad- 
dress by Ensign Johnson, and Mr. Lee, a volunteer in Col. 
Lee's l^on, who with difficulty ascended the hill and 
pulled away the abbatis, which induced the commandant to 
h<ust& fli^. Col. Lee and myself agreed to the enclosed 
capitulation, which I hope may he approved by you. Our 
loss on this occasion is two killed, and three Continentals 
and three militia wounded. 1 am particularly indebted to 
Col. Lee for his advice and indefatigable diligence in evciy 
part of these tedious operations, ^unst as strong a little 
post as could well be made, and on the most advantageous 
spot that could be wished for. The officers and men of 
the legion and militia performed everything that could be 
exp^ted ; and Mqor Maham of my brigade, had, in a par- 
ticular manner, a great share of this success by his unwea- 
ried diligence in erecting the tower which principally occa- 
sioned the reduction of the fort. In short, sir, I have bad 
' the greatest assutance from eveiy one under my command. 
Enclosed is a list of the prisoners and stores taken, and I 
•ball, without loss of tithe, proceed to demolish the fort i 
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after which I shall march to the high hills of Santee, 
encamp at Capt. Richardsoa's, and await your orders. 
(Signed) Fbancis Marion. 

In taking post at the Santee Hills, the object of Marion 
was to take such a position as would enable him to watch 
all the several roads by which Watson conld make his wa^ 
to Camden. It was important, if possible, to prevent his 
junction with Lord Rawdon, thus increasing the ability of 
that commander to cope with Greene's army, which now 
lay before that place. But Marion was not able to encoun- 
ter Watson without assistance. Lee, with his legion, had 
been withdrawn by Greene soon after the capture of Fort 
Watson, and our partisan's force in camp, from concurring 
circmnstances, was now reduced to about eighty men. 
Eighty of his biigade were detached under Col. Irvine to 
Railing Creek, in order to cut off supplies from Camden 
Another party was eng^ed in watching a rising of the 
Tories on the Pedee, who, in the- absence of Marion him- 
self, had manifested a disposition to resume the o&nsive ; 
Col. Harden, with another detachment, was on the Salke- 
hatchie, having first succeeded in the capture of Fort Bal- 
four at Pocotaligo, in which he made nearly ahundred pris- 
oners. Other small detachments hod thinned the little 
army of our partisan to such a degree that it was of small 
efficiency where it was ; and, just at this juncture, nume- 
rous desertions took place from two concurring circumstan- 
ces. The approach of Marion to the hills had brought on 
the battle of Camden. Unwilling that Greene's force should 
be increased by the militia of the former, Rawdon had 
resolved not to wait for Watson, but to march out and give 
battle before the coming of either. He did so. The afitii 
Was not decisive, but Greene was compelled to yield the 
field to bis enemy. He iost nothing, whether of honor oi 
20* 
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pOiiti(»i, hj this remit. But, m the news apremd, the de- 
feat wu «x>ggented. It waa aupposed to be another adbir 
Buch as that ot Gates, and MarioD's small body of men waa 
still farther leasened by desertion. There was still aoothei 
reason for its present feebleneas. The time of the year 
was the very height of Uie planting season, and the farmer- 
soldiers, in numbers, lefl the camp in (wder to htiny to their 
homes and set their crops This, though not allowed by 
the regular disciplinarian, was, in the mind of the militia- 
man, a duty quite as imperative as any that he owed to his 
&mily. Indeed, it was inseparable from bis Becessities that, 
where tbe Government did not give bim bread, be must 
make it for himself. His &mily could not starve, and if he 
could fight without pay, it was not possible that he should 
do so without food. In the sort of war&re which Marion 
had hitherto carried on, he had been willing to recognizv 
these necesfflties on tbe part of his followers. Co-operating 
with an army difierently constituted, it was scarcely possible 
to doso, with any hope of their permanent usefulness. Just 
at this juncture, in particular, he felt the peculiarly mortify- 
ing character of bis situation. 

To enable Marion to contend with Watson, Greene dis- 
patched Major Eaton, with a body of Continentals, to his 
assistance, with instructions to throw himself across the path 
of Watson. But £aton, by an unhappy misunderstanding^ 
of his duty, &Ued to reach him in season for this object. 
When he did join him, which was on the evening of the 
2d of May, it was too late. Marion, writii^ to Gretfie, 
says, " Major Elaton's not coming up sooner has (lade-^e 
lose a great deal of precious tune. I shall cross the Santee 
at Wright'a Bluff to-morrow." He did s«, but Watson had 
already passed, and succeeded in eluding Greene also, and, 
in reaching Camden in safe^. ^r 

We have spoken of Col. Harden's proceeding* again^ 
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Fort Balfour, and th« capture of that post. TfaU officer wai 
a very brare and actire g«atleinaD, rapid in Jus movements, 
and resolute in bis objects. As soon as Marion had receiv- 
ed intellif^ce of Greene's ^proach to South Carolina, he 
had dispatched Harden with seventy select men, welt 
mounted, to penetrate through the coontry, and crossing 
the enemy's lines of communication, to atir up the people 
in all that region which lies southwest of Charleston. So 
rapid and unexpected were his movements, that he took 
the enemy everywhere by surprise, and rendered himself, 
for the time, the very terror of the loyalists upon the route. 
His force increased with its prc^jress. The inhabitants 
yearned for an escape &om British authority, and Joined his 
troop. His seventy men soon became two hundred, and 
while he b^ed the pursuit of the superior, he visited with 
sudden and severe chastisement the dba^cted, along and 
on both sides of the Savannah river. Ascending this, he 
soon communicated with Pickens, then operating against 
Augusta and Winety-^ix. Nothing now was wanting but 
the &11 of the enemy's chain of posts, to complete the re- 
covery of the whole country within thirty miles of the sea. 
In conliibuting to this desirable object Marion,now strength- 
«ied by the Continentals of Lee and Eaton, invested Fort 
Motte on the nver Congaree. 

This post was the principal dep6t of the convoys from 
Clutrleston to Camden, and sometimes of those destined 
for Forts Granby and Ninety-Six. A lai^ftnew mansion- 
house beloi^ng to Mrs. Motte, situated on a high and com- 
manding hill, had been chosen for this establishment. It 
was surrounded with a deep trench, along the inner margin 
of which a strong and lofty parapet was raised. To this 
post had been assigned a sufficient garrison of one hundred 
A^d fifty men. This force was increased by a small detach- 
meat of di«goons from Charleston, which had been thrown 
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into !t ft few houn before the appe«nuice of the Americuu. 
The ganiaon was commanded by Capt; McPherson, a finn 
and galleat officer. 

Opposite to Fort Motte, to the north, stood another hill, 
where Mrs. Motte, who had been expelled from her dwell- 
ine, resided in an old farm-hoiue. On this, Lee took posi- 
tion with his corps: Marion's men occupied the eastern 
declivity of the same ridge on which stood the fort. 

The place was reiy soon invested. The six poander 
with which Greene had fdraished M^oi),wastnouDtedon 
a battery r^sed in the quarter which he occupied, for the 
purpose of raking the northern &ce of the enemy's parapet. 
McPherson was in the possession of a wall-piece, but he 
had not been able to adapt it for use before the investment 
took place. It does not seem to have been even used 
durii^ the siege. His chief hopes lay in being relieved by 
a detachment from Camden, not doubting its arrival before 
his assailant could push his preparations to maturity. The 
works of the Utter advanced rapidly, and the place was 
summoned on the 20th of May. The reply declared the 
determination of the besieged to try the strength and patience 
of the besiegers. These had now every motive for per- 
severance. They were advised of the approach of Raw- 
don, with all his force, to the relief of the fort. That 
stem commander, finding Camden was no longer tenable 
agunat the increasing forces of the Americans, and unable 
to maintain his several posts with his diminished strength, 
was aiming to contract his scattered bodies into narrower 
limits. Having made a second, but unsatisfactory, demon- 
stration upon Greene, he destroyed his unnecessary b^- 
gage, and, leaving Camden in flames, he once more aban- 
doned it to the Americans. Greene advised Marion of his 
retreat, and urged him to expedition. On the next ni^t 
he reached the country oppOMte Fort Motte, and his 
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numennu firei on die highest gnninda on his note, en- 
coui^;ed the gBnison with hopes of succeM, which wen 
not to be lealized. 

What was to be done, was to be done quickly, on the 
part <^ the besiegers. The ivoceu of battering by cannoD 
would be too slow. Some shorter mode was to be adopted, 
to anticipate the approach oE Hawdon. The ready 
thought of our partisan suggested this process. It was 
known that the large mansion of Mrs. Motte occi^ed the 
greater part of the area of the fort ; but a few yards of 
ground witlun .t}ie works remained uncovered by it. To 
bora the house by fire would compel the surrender of the 
garrison. 

The necessity was very reluctantly communicated to the 
widow by whom the proper^ was owned. But she was 
one of those glorious dames of the Revolution, to whom 
the nation is so largely indebted for the glory oi that event. 
She had received the American officers with a hospitali^ 
which made them almost shrink from su^estii^ their pur- 
poses ; but as sooo as they were made known, she put them 
perfectly at ease upon the suly'ect. With something more 
than cheerfulness — with pride — that any sacrifice on her 
part should contribute to the success of her countryisen, 
in so dear an object, she herself produced a bow, with all 
th^ necessary apparatus, which had been brought from 
India, and which she had preserved. By the arrows from 
this bow the fire was to be communicated to her dwelling. 

Everything being in readiness, tlie lines were manned 
and an additional force stationed at the batteries, lest the 
enemy, in the moment of desperation, might prefer risking 
an assault, rather than endure the mortification of a surren- 
der. A flag was again sent to McPherson, but the sight of 
Rawdoa's fires on the other side of the river encouraged 
him with the belief that he might still resist successfolly. 
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' The bow was put into the hands of Nathan Savage, a 
private in Marion's brigade. It waa noon when the attempt 
was made. The scorching rays of the noonday sun had 
prepared the roof for the confiagratioii. Balls of blazing 
rosin and brimstone were attached to the arrows, and three 
several shafts were sent by the vigorous arm of the militia- 
man against the roof. They took effect, in three different 
' quarters, and the shingles were soon in a blaze. McPher- 
Bon immediately ordered a party to the roof, bat this had 
been prepared for, and the fire of the six-pounder soon 
drove the soldiers down. The flames began to r^e, the 
besiegers were on the alert, guarding every passage, and 
no longer hopefiil of Rawdon, McFherson hung out the 
white flag imploring mercy. The gentle nature of Marion 
readily yielded to his prayer, though, as Lee tells us, "policy 
commanded death." 

In this siege Marion lost two brave fellows, one of whom 
has been more than once conspicuous in this narrative — 
the daring Sergeant McDonald, and Lieutenant Cruger. 
McDonald had reached a lieutenancy before he fell, llie 
prisoners were paroled, but their officers before leaving 
partook of a sumptuous dinner given by Mrs. Motte to 
the victOTs. This noble ladyjwhose grace of demeanor is 
represented as quite equal to her patriotism, presided at her 
table, m such a manner as to render all parties at home; 
Col. P. Hony tells us of some of the incidents which took 
place at the dinner. A capt^ of the British army, taken 
among the prisoners, on finding himself near Horry, sud 

" Ton are Col. Hony, I presume, sir." Horry answered 
in the affirmative. " Well," said the other, " 1 was with 
Col. Watson when he on Sampit fought your General 
Marion. 1 thinklsawyoutherewithaparty of horse. I 
think yon were also at Nelson V Feny , when Marion surpris- 
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ed our party at the haa»e ? Bat," added the <^ceT, " I 
was hid in high grass and escaped. Were you not there 
also?" Hony answered, " No ! It was my brother Hugh." 
" Well," said the captain," you were fortunate in your escape 
[at Sanipit] for Watson and Small had 1200 men." "If 
so," said Horry, " I certainly was fortunate, for I did not 
suppose they had more than >m1f that number." The 
captain then added — " I cousider myself equally fortunate 
in escaping at Nelson's old field." *' Truly, you were," 
answered Horry drily ; " for Marion had but 30 militia on 
that occasion." "At this,V says our worthy Colonel, 
" the captain's countcnanee fell, aud he retired, and av^oided 
me the rest of the day. General Greene, the next day 
('Greene had reached Marion's camp that night) said to me, 
' Col. Horry, how came you to a&ont Capt. Fei^uson ?' j 
answered, he affiunted himself by telling his own stoiy. It 
militated so greatly agunst himself as to compel the officers 
who were near to laugb. The captain and I, sir, agreed 
that we were both equally fortunate in war. Greene 
replied, ' Capt. Ferguson's memory was only too good.'"* 
While at the hospitable table of Mrs. Moultrie, it was 
whispered in Marion's ears, ihat Col. Lee's men were even 
then ei^f^d in hanging certain of the Tory prisoneia. 
Marion instantly hurried &om the table, seized bis sword, 
and running with alt haste, reached the place of execution 
in time to rescue one poor wretch from the gallows. Two 
were abeady beyond rescue or recovery. With drawn 
sword and a d^;ree of indignation in his countenance that 
spoke more than words, Marion threatened to kill the first 
man that made any further attempt in such diabolical 
proceedii^. 

* Hony's MB. Narratirt, pp. r4-fi. f Ibid, p. 7S. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

C«TTeq>eQdeDce of Huion utd Oreene. — Aneedoie of Col. Snipea. 
—Marion takes Georgclown. — Attempt of Sumier and Marion 
on Col. Coates. — Battle at Qmnhy Bridge- 

It wu while Marion vaa most kcUrely engaged in the 
inveitmentofFortMotte, that a correspondence took place 
between hinuelf and General Greene, which hod nearly 
resulted in the loas of his inrBluable serricei to the coon 
try. A pore and noble spuit, Marion waa particularly 
■enaitive to re]»oach, and felt deeply its injuatice. From 
the moment that Greene took command of the soathem 
army, he had yielded the moat profound deference to hia 
wiah^, bad seconded hia slightest soggeatioaB, timed his 
own morementa with a studied regard to tfaose contem- 
plated by the conunander, and, whenevsr the service 
would allow, had devoted his little band to soch duties as 
would lead to the pnsnotion of all those larger plans which 
were contemplated for the execution <^ the grand army. 
Hb scouts bad served for pioneers, his cavalry procured 
provisions for the camp, and it was to Marion alone that 
Greene looked for all hia inteUigence. But there was one 
favorite object which Greene had in view, to which our 
partisan could contribute little. The want of a cavalry 
force had been particularly felt by the former, and he had 
been sedulous in the endeavor to supply this want, from 
the veiy first of his southern campaigns. He had been 
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preMingly callii^ npon Sunoter, Marion, uid eTery cdiccr, 
who might be thought able to procure him a snppl; of 
horses ; and active agents of his owb had been scouring 
every quarter of the country in search of this indispensable 
agent of all great military operations. His quest had beea 
compaiatirely vain. The British had been before him 
throughout the country. The dr^;oonsofTarletou had swept 
the stables ; and, where this was not the case, the hones 
were held by militia men, to whom they were quite a> jndis- 
penaaUe as to the grand army. Marion'a troupers could 
only be of service while in possesion of their horses — 
they had large and extensive tracts of country to traverse — 
could procure do intelligence without — and,any attempt to 
dismount a soldier from his favorite ste'ed, would be to 
produce a decree of discontent in his mind which would 
most certainly deprive the country of his itervicea. To 
expect that the partisan militia under Marion and Sumter, 
who had been constantly on horseback, in the tace of the 
enemy, should deliver their horses up to others who pos- 
sessed no higher claim upon the country than themselves, 
was to" expect more largely than was altogether reasona- 
ble, irom the liberality or the patriotism of any set of men. 
A few, such as could be spared, had been supplied by 
Marion. He never, for an instant, contemplated the dis- 
mounting oi his troopers — those hardy fellows who had 
been owatant in all vicissitudes — ^who. had murmured at 
no tasks — duxmk from no adventures— and spared neither 
themselves nor their property, when the necessities of the 
country required, at periods when there was no grand 
army to divide with themselves the honors and the dan- 
gers ot the war. ^ay, to dismount them was, in &ct, to 
disarm himself. It appears, however, that this was expect- 
ed of him. Anuufbrtonate letter of Col. Lee, dated the S3d 
Hay, and addressed to Greene, contained this par^n^b 
21 
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*' General M«irion," aaja the letter, " can supply you, 
if he will, with one hundi«d and fifty good dragoon honei, 
most of them impressed horses. He might, in my opinioa, 
spare sixty, which vovdd be « happy supply." 

The effect of this communication upon Greene tu 
immediate and ptunfui. BelieTii^ that he had been ill- 
used, and vexed that Marion, knowing his necessities, and 
with the power to relieve them, should yet have forborne 
to do so, though urgently exhorted, he frankly declared 
his feelings in the very next letter to our partisan. Marion 
did not dissemble ius indignation in his reply. He repels 
the chai^ that he had ever withheld supplies which he 
might have furnished, and concludes Ius letter by rei^uest- 
ing permission to resign — firmly, but respectfully, intimat- 
ing his resolution to retire &om service as soon as Fort 
Motte should be reduced. Greene, in an mataut, from 
this reply, perceived die mischief that he had done. He 
wrote instantly to Marion, and succeeded, though with 
difficulty, in overcoming his resolution. He says : *' My 
reason for writing so pressingly for the dragoon horses, 
was from the distress we were in. It is not my wish to 
tahe the horses from the militia, if it will injure the public 
service. The eSecIa and consequences you can better 
judge of than I can. You have rendered important ser- 
viees to the pubhc with the militia under your command, 
and have done great honor to yourself, and I would not 
wish to render your situation less agreeable with them, 
unless it is to answer some very great purpose ; and this, 
I persuade myself, you would agree to, from a desire to 
promote the common good." .... 

From the same letter, we make another extract : '* 1 
shall always be happy to see you at head-quarten, but 
cannot think you seriously mean to solicit leave to go 
to Philadelphia. It is true, your task has been disagreea- 
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ble, but not more so than others. It ia now going on 
seven years since the commencement of this war. I hare 
never had leave of absence one hour, nor paid the least 
attention to my own private afiura. Youi State is invad- 
ed — your all is at stake. What has been done will signify 
nothing, unless we persevere to the end. I left a &mily 
in distress, and eveiything dear and valuable, to come and 
afibrd you all the assistance in my power, to promote the 
service. It must throw a damp upon the spirits of the 
army, to Gnd that the first men in the State are retiring 
from the busy scene, to indulge themselves in more agree- 
able amusements. However, your reasons for wishing to 
decline the command of the militia, and go to Philadel- 
phia, may be more preasing than I imagine ; I will, there- 
fore, add nothing more on this subject till 1 see you." 

The adroit mixture, of reproach with commendation, 
was not done without reflection. Greene seems to hare 
tmderstood the character of Mariim. But there was some 
oblique injustice in his letter. A man's patriotism is not 
to be reproached, because he wishes to esc^ie injustice 
and indignity. The best of patriots will be apt to become 
disgusted with a service in which their claims are neglect- 
ed, their performances slnrred over, and their motives im- 
peached ; and this, too, at a period, and after long periods, 
of service, in which they have watched, toiled, and fought, 
without hope or. prospect of reward. When General 
Greene compared the disagreeableness of Marion's toils 
with those of others, he certainly overlooked, not only the 
peculiar character of those toils, but the peculii^ privations 
which distinguished the career of. Marion's men, and the 
particularly painful duties which so frequently belonged to 
it. Hia own previously expressed opinions with regard to 
the war&re, as carried on between Whig and Tory in the 
south, wilt be found to famish a sufficient commentary 
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upon the comparison which he thus makes. Greene him- 
self, by the v»j, is not withoat bl&me in some respects, 
in relatioa to the southern commanderB of militia. The 
slighting manner in vhich he spoke of them, and of their 
services, in letters not intended to be public, was such, 
that some of them, Sumter for examj^, never forgave 
him. His prejudices were those of the regular serrice, 
the policy oi which is always to dispaiage the militia. To 
Marion himself, his Ullage was of a different character. 
Ta^ the following extract of a letter, written to the latter 
only one month before the correspondence above referred 
to. This letter is dated, from the camp before Camden, 
April 24, 1781, and will give a &int idea of the true 
claims of Marion upon the r^ard of his country. " When 
I consider," writes Greene, "how much you have done 
and suffered, and under what disadvuitage you have main- 
tained your ground, I am at a loss which to admire most, 
3rour courage and fortitude, or your address and manage- 
ment. Ceitun it is, no man has a better claim to the pub- 
lic thanks than you. History affords no instance wherein 
an officer has kept possession of a country under so many 
disadvantages as you have. Surrounded on every aide 
with a superior force, hunted from every quarter with 
veteran troops, you have found means to etude their 
attempts, and to keep alive the expiring hopes of an 
opioessed militia, when all succor seemed to be cut off. 
To fight the enemy bratteb/ with the project oj victory, ia 
luithmg ; but to fight v>itk intr^ndity under the constant im- 
premon of defea$, mtd Huptre irregular troopt to do it, it a 
taleiU pecuHm^ to yow-MJf. Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to do justice to your merit, and 1 shall miss no 
opportnnity ol declaring to Congress, to the commander-in- 
chief of the American army, and to the world, the great sense 
I have (4 your merit and your services.'* 
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The correBpondence of Greene with Marion, on the 
aiJiject of tlie hones, closed with a letter on the part of 
Uie latter, iu which he turned off the affiiir on grounds that 
proTed his feelings tranquillized. A present c^ a fine horse, 
for Greene's own use, accompanied this letter. It has, 
been shown that, on the day of the capture of Fort Motte, 
Greene rode into the camp of Muion, at that place. We 
can conceire of no other motive for his presence here, than 
a desire to make his reconciliation perfect. He brought no 
force with him to promote the object of the besiegers, and 
his stay was limited to a brief interview. 

But the evil efiect of this a&ir did not end here. The 
Doilitia, alarmed at the idea of having their horses taken 
from them, soon began to scatter, and,pleadingthe planting 
season upon which they had entered — some, indeed, without 
any plea, — they left the camp in numbers, and before the 
leaguer was well over, the force of Marion was reduced to 
something less than two hundred men. With this remnant 
of his brigade, as soon as Fort Motte was yielded, Marion 
detached himself from the regular troops and struck down 
towards Monk's Comer, hanging upon the skirts of Lord 
Rawdon's umy, then in full retreat from Gamdec. 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of our traditionaiy 
history in the South, will be found to have occurred to the 
scattered bodies of the partisan cavalry, while on their return 
movements to and from the army, after such a dispersion 
as that from which the brigade of Marion was now suf- 
fering. It was no easy matter for the small group, or the 
single trooper, to regain the family homestead, or the 
friendly neighborhood in which tbeii wives and little ones 
were harbored. Every settlement through which they 
passed had its disafiected population. It might be small or 
!a^, but its numbers did not aflect -its activity, and, with 
the main body of the Whigs in camp, or on the road, the 
31' 
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Tories, in nrniote sections of the conntiy, were genenlly 
equally strong and daring, lliese va^aid the costomaij 
pathways, and aware of all the material mOTemeDts of the 
regular troops, made their arrangements to cut off 
stragglers or small detached bodies. When we consider 
the fcctire malignity by which the dvil war in Carolina was 
marked ; the wild forests in which it took place ; the pecn 
liar ferocity which it stimulated, and the various chuacter- 
istics of the local modes c^ warfare, the chase and the sur- 
prise, we shall hare no occanon for wonder at the strange 
and sometimes terrible events by which it was distingni^- 
ed. One of these, which occurred to Ca^rtun, afterwards 
Colonel Snipes, of Marion's brigade, is a remarkable in- 
stance ; and, as it has been told elsewhere, in connection 
with the life of Marion, it may well claim a place in this 
narratiTe. 

Snipes was a Carolinian, of remarkable strength and 
courage. He was equally distinguished for his vindictive 
hatred of the Tories. He had su&red some domestic in- 
juries at their bands, and he was one who never permitted 
himself to forgive His temper was sanguinary in the ex- 
treme, and led him, in his treatment of the loyalists, to snch 
ferodties as subjected him, on more than one occasion, to 
the harshest rebuke of his commander. It is not certain at 
what period in the war the following occurrence took place, 
but it was on one of those occasions when the partisan mill' 
tia clumed a sort of periodical privilege of abandoning their 
general to look after tbeir families and domestic interests. 
Availing himself of this privilege, Snipes pursued his way 
to his plantation. His route was a circuitous one, bat it 
is probable that he pursued it with little caution. He was 
more distinguished for audacity than prudence. The Tories 
fell upon his trail, which they followed with the keen 
avidity of the sleutli-faound. Snipes reached his planta- 
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tion iu safety, nnconscions of punuit. Haring exanuoed 
the luwiesteail and received an accotut of all things done in 
his absence, from a &ithful driver, and InUed into Recori- 
ty by the seeming qaiet and ulence at the neighborhood, 
be retired to rest, aad, after the &tigties of the day, soon 
fell into a profonnd sleep. From this he was awdtened 
by the abrupt entrance and cries of his driver. The feith- 
tal negro apposed him, in terror, of the approach of the 
Tories. They vere already on the plantation. His vigilance 
alone prevented them from taking his master in bed. 
Snipes, startii^ up, proposed to take shelter in the bam, 
but the driver pointed to the flames already boiating from 
that buildii^. He had barely time to leave the honae, 
covered only by his night shirt, and, by the counsel of the 
negro, to fly to the cover of a thick copse of briars and 
brambles, within fifty yards of the dwelling, when the Tories 
surrounded it. The very task of penetratii^ this copse, 
so as to screen himself from sight, efiectually removed the 
thin garment which concealed his nakedness. The shirt 
was torn from his back by the briars, and the skin shared 
in its iDJndes. But,once there,he laye&ctoally concealed 
from sight. Ordinary conjecture would scarcely have sup- 
posed that any animal larger than a rabbit would have 
sought or found shelter in such a region. The T<»ies im- 
mediately seized upon the negro and demanded his master, 
at the peril t^his life. Knowing and fearing the courage 
and the arm of Snipes, tiiey did not enter the dwelling, but 
adopted the less valorous mode ot setUi^ it on fire, and. 
with pointed muskets, surrounded it, in waiting tor the 
moment when their victim should etne^. fie, within a 
few-^teps of them, heard their threats and expectations, 
and beheld all their proceedings. The house was cod- 
mantii, and the intense heat of the fire subjected our parti- 
san,ia his place of retreat,to such tortnre, as none but the 
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matt dogged hardihood coold h&Te endured without c<hii 
plaint. The skin was peeled &om his body in many places, 
and the bUsten were ahoirn long after, to persons who are 
still living* But Snipes too well knew his enemies, and 
what he had lo expect at their hands, to aoknowlei^e 
his su&riogs. He bore the torture, which was teniblf 
increased, when, finding themselTes at &ult, the Tories 
bronght forward the faithful negro who had thus &r saved 
hia master, and determined to extort from him, in the hal- 
ter, the secret of hia hiding-place. But the courage and 
fidelity of the negro proved superior to the terrors of 
death. Thrice was he run up the tree, and choked nearly 
to strangulation, but in vain. His capability to endure 
proved superior to the will of the Tories to inflict, and he 
was at length let down, half dead, — as, in truth, Ignorant 
of the secret which they desired to extort. What were the 
terrors of Snipes in all this trial ? What his feelings of 
equal gratitude and apprehension 3 How noble was the 
fidelity of the slave— based upon what gentle and affection- 
ate relationship between himself and master — probably 
from boyhood ! Yet this is but one of a thousand such 
attachments, all equally pure and elevated, and maintiuned 
through not dissimilar perils. 

While Marion was operating against Forts Watson and 
Motte, Sumter, with like success, had besieged the British 
posts at Orangeburg and Granby. It was the loss of these 
posts, and the dread of the subsequent concentration of the 
whole American force against Camden, that had prompted 
Uie destruction and abandonment of that place by Lord 
Rawdon. This was the plan and object of Greene. The 
prempitate movements of Rawdon, who anticipated the pur- 

• See a biographical sketch of Tarlton Brown, of Barnwell, 
8. C, awldier in the revolution aty army. Charleston, 1844, 
p. 8. 
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pose of Hie former, necessarily defeated it. Pickens irai 
operating against Augusta ; while. Sumter, leaviiig the 
investment {£ Gnnby, the conquest of which was coDsid- 
ered sure, to Col. Taylor, proceeded down the country, 
with the two-fold object of harassing the descent of the 
British army, and to prevent them from canying off the 
cattle of the inhabitants. In the former object, neither Ma- 
rion nor himself had much success. They did not succeed 
in e^cting a junction, and the sanguine desire of Sumter, 
with united forces, to operate boldly upon the retreating 
army of Rawdon, was not encouraged by 6reene, who pre- 
ferred a safo and sure, though slow progress, to any attain- 
ment of his end by a hazardous attempt,- however glorious. 
The task of holding Rawdon in check, was confided to 
Marion and Sumtei, while Greene proceeded with his 
whole army, to the investment of the post of Ninefy-Six, 
at the village of Cambridge. In the execution of their 
dntiea, the two partisans closed in upon the British com- 
mander, until be established a line of fortified posts, ex- 
tending from Georgetown, by Monk's Comer, Dorchester, 
&c, to Coosawhatchee. Within, this line our partisans 
continually made inciursions, keeping the enemy in con- 
stant check and i^rehension. They were not in force to 
do more. Gecvgetown, however, separated by water 
courses and swamps of great magnitude, from the other 
posts, was left with a garrison so feeble, as to tempt Manon 
to proceed against it. The parishes tha* 1* along the San- 
tee, on both sides, towards its mouth, had turned out with 
so much zeal on his return into tbeii nei|^borbood, that he 
soon found himself in sufficient force to corer tfie country 
with a strong detachment under Col. Mahau, wiiile,widi 
his main bo^, he went against Georgetown. He a|^eared 
before Ais place on the 6th of June, and instantly began his 
apiKoaches. But bis simple demonstrntion was snfficieut. 
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The enemy made but a Atow o£ raristance. As the attempt 
wM preMed, the garriapn fled to their galleys, and took a 
position in the bny beyond the reach of the Americans. 
They finally abandoned the harbor altogether. It was not 
in the power of Marion to man the post efficiently, and bis 
policy forbade that he should do it inadequately. Accord- 
ingly, he deliberately removed the military stores and pab- 
lic property, up the Fedee, then, demolishing the works, 
retomed to join his detachment in St. Stepheos, While at 
Georgetown, howerer, it is recorded that he replenished 
his wardrobe, and fitted himself ont with a becoming suit of 
r^jimentals. This wss an event, in the career of our par- 
tisan, to be remembered l^ his followers. He indulged, 
it seems, for the first time, in scane other of the loxories 
of the campaigner. A couple of mules were employed tot 
the transportation of his ba^;age, and his usual beverage <tf 
vinegar and water was occasionally divenified fay a bowl 
of coffee at breahfast, A little before this, — perhaps soon 
after General Greene had penetrated the State, — be had ap- 
pointed himself a couple of secretaries for the purpose of 
greater dispatch in letter writing — his correspondence ne< 
cessanly increastnf , in consequence of his connection with 
the more expanded operations of the army. State, he "did 
not s^ct, and the simplici^ and modesty of his character 
may be easily inferred from this petty enumeration of the 
aids and comforts which he thought proper to draw from his 



While Marion, in person, proceeded against Georgetown, 
Col. Peter Horiy was dispatched with a strong body of 
men egamst the Ic^ralists on the Pedee, a wild and blood- 
thiraty band of bordereis, under the conduct of Major Gu- 
aey, at whom we have had occauon to speak already. 
Horry succeeded in awing Qainey into submission, snd in 
extnting from him a treaty by which he consented, with his 
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officers uid men, to "ifintai" a condition of neutnlily. 
This Babmiasion, though complete, was but tempoiuy. It 
tequired Bul)seq<ientl}r the decisive proceedings of Marion, 
and his personal presence, to enforce its prorisioni. . But of 
this hereafter. 

While Greene, with the main American army, was pro- 
ceeding against Nioety-Six, preparations were made by the 
British in Charleaton, for rara^g the country on the south 
ude f^ the Santee. The people of St. John's and St. Ste- 
phen's parishes, had shown too active a zeal in the cause 
of liberty, to escape punishment, and it was resolved th^ 
their country should be laid waste. The loyalists ot 
Charleston, and that vicinity, had be.eu embodied in a regi- 
ment, and, under Col. Ball, prepared to cany this design 
into execution. But Marion, apprised by his scouts and 
8[uea of every movement in the city, and unable with his 
inesent force to meet with that-of Ball, determined, how- 
ever painful the necessi^, to antiupate his proceedings ; 
sod, with his usual celerity, he laid waste the country 
himself; removing across the Santee to places of safety, 
not only all the stocli and cattle, bat all the provisions, that 
coold be collected. - They were thus saved, as well for the 
subustence of his men, as for the proprietor. Anxious to 
oppose himself more actively to the enemy, he sent press- 
ing dispatches to Greene for assistance in covering the conn 
try. Col. Washington, with bis admirable corps of cavalry, 
was accordingfy dispatched to his assistance. We have 
seen that the commandtt-in^chief had proceeded in person 
f^Dst the British post at Ninety-Six. To Sumter and 
Marion had been entrusted the care of Rawdon. They 
were required to check and prevent his progress in the 
event of any attempt which he mi^t make to relieve the 
post They were unsuccessful in doing so. The arrival 
(tf a British fleet with reinforcements, comprising three 
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freih r^nenta frtna IraUnd, cabled Bandon to itmpao toy 
tttempti, which, with their inferior force, our pBrtisaiis 
might make. Some idea of the.dil^ence of Maricmandlhe 
excellence of hiaplsm Sar procuiii^ inteUigence, ma.y be 
gathered from the fact that the Charleston p^ier <£ the 2d 
of Jane, annonnuDg the antral <rf tfaeae re^fiments, was in 
iii* poMowion the vety day on which it was printed, and 
tnuiamitted instantly, tbroofth Sumter's command, to 
Greene.* Greene was luuueces^al in hii attempt! on 
Ninety-Six. The place was relieved, aflei an obstinate 
delance, by Hawdon, who, with hi» new tnx^, by fbiced 
marchea, arriTedin time for its deliverance. Gbeene was 
compelled to retreat ttft«r mnch sai^uinaiy fighting. He 
waa puTfued by Rawdon for a small distance ', but the lat- 
ter, contenting himoelf with having rescned, withdrew the 
garriaon, and abandoned the place to the Americans. He 
wu in no condition to pursue his enemy or to maintain bis 
position. Hia Irisb regiments .were not to be trusted, and 
the maintenance of the taty and the seaboard were pam- 
monnt considerations. With such active and enteiiaising 
foea as Marion and Sumter, between his army and his gar - 
rison, he felt the insecuiify of his hold upon the coun^. 
His posts in the interior had now everywhere fallen into 
the hands of the Americans. Angosta, with the three 
posbi, ComwaUia, Grierson and Galphin, had just been 
yielded to the arms of Pickens and Lee. There were no 
longer any intermediate posts of defence, from Orangabnig 
to Ninety-Six, and the latter was sow so thoroughly iso- 
lated, that [midesce led to its abandi»iment. This neces- 
sity brought with it another, which was much more pain- 
ful and humiliating to tbaunfortonate loyalists c^ that coun- 
try, who had BO long sided with the British arms against 
their countrymen. They were c<xnpelled to abandon thor 

• Johnson's Oreene, vol. ii., p- 146. 
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faomes ui4 ahare the fortunes of tlie retreating arn^. They 
were without refiige, and the spirit of the mufitre had been 
such u to leave them hopeless oi mercy in any encoonter 
with the Whigs. A moumfiil cavalcade followed in the 
train of the British army, and retarded its pn^jress. Qreene, 
as he discovered Rawdou's movements to be retn^rade, 
turned apon his retreating footsteps. His caralry harassed 
die enemy and hastened his flight. At Ancnun's ferry on 
the Congaree, Greene, in advance of his army, joined Ma- 
rion and Washington, the latter with his cavalry, the for- 
mer widi four hundred mounted militia ; aDd,at the head of 
these two corps, pressing down the Orangeburg road, on the 
6th of July, he succeeded in passing Lord Rawdon. Re- 
taining command of Washington's cavalry, he dispatched 
Marion with his mounted militia to intercept a valuable 
convoy, freighted not only for rehef of Rawdon's army, 
but with all the various supplies and material necessary for 
the establishment of the British post at Gnmby. Marion 
was unsuccessful. The convoy under lieut.-Col. Stewart 
escaped without being conscious of its danger. He had 
taken one of two roads, while Marion watched for him 
vpon the other. On the_ mosning of .the 8th, Stewart aitd 
Rawdon effected a junction in Orangeburg. The condi- 
tion of the British army on that day is thus described in a 
letter of Marion to Greene : 

** Their troops are so fatigued they cannot possibly move. 
Three regiments were going to lay down their arms, and it 
is believed they will to-day, if they are ordered to march. 
They have no idea of any force being near them." 

At Orangeburg, Rawdon waa too strongly posted for any 
attempts of Greene. Here, with his own force and that 
of Stewart, numbering fifteen hundred men, he waa joined 
by Col. Cmger from Ninety-Six, with thirteen hundred 
more. Orangeburg is situated on the east bank of ihe 
32 
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Ninth Edifto, vhich half encircles it. North Kud toath ar» 
swampH and nnnes, which so nearly appioacfa each other 
aa to leare bat a narrov aad broken passage oo the east 
side. The faol, a strong brick building of two stories, not 
inferior to a strong redoabt, with some other buildings, con^ 
manded the q^roach. " The crown ^ the hill on which 
itstood, was solBci^itly spackxu fi» mameuverii^ the whole 
British anny, and the houses and fences a&rded shelter 
against all attempts of the American cavahy at mounted 
tnilttia," while, in case of defeat, the bridge in their rear 
afibrded aa secure means of retreat. An attempt upon such 
a posidon, with a force consisting chiefly of mounted in- 
fantry, would "hare been folly, and Greene, after a brief 
demonstration, determined to withdraw one half of hisarmy 
towards the Congaree, while the other was sent forward 
upon that memorable incursion into the lower country, by 
which the enemy, from all quarters, were driven into 
Charleaton; and, with the exception of the force at Orange- 
burg, for a brief period, every vestige of British power was 
■wept away, down to the very gates of the former place 
The command of this detachment was given to Sumter. 
Acting under him, were Marion, Lee, the Hamptons, Tay- 
1m, Horry, Maham, and others of those active partisans 
who had kept alive the war from the be^nning. The 
command consuted of all the State troops, Lee's I«^ton, 
and a detachment of artillery, with one field piece; in all 
i^ut a thousand men. The object of this movement was 
not only to strike at the British line of posts, but to divert 
the attention of Rawdon from the Congaree, where it was 
his policy to re-establish himself iu force. 

The force under Somter, as it approached the scene of 
operations, was broken into separate detachments Dor- 
chester Mas yielded without resistance to the corps under 
Lee, while Ool Wade Hampton, pressing to the very lines 
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irf ChuleKtoD, captuied the guard and patrol at the Qu^ 
ter House, aod spread teiror through the city. Sumtei 
and Marioa then proceeded against the post at Biggin, 
held by Col. Coates of the British anny, a spirited offi- 
cer, with a garrison of fiye hundred iu&ntry, ooe hvindred 
mod fifty horse, and* one piece of artillery. The post at 
Big^n conaiated oi a redoubt at Monk's Comer, and the 
church, about a mile distant, near Biggin Bridge. This 
church was a strong brick building, which covered the 
bridge, and secured the retreat at that point, by way of 
Monk's Comer. Biggin Creek is one of many streams 
which empty into Cooper river. Of these, it is the most 
northwardly. On the east of this creek, the road to 
Chuleston crosses Watboo and Quinby Creeks. The 
destmctitHi of Wa^too bridge rendered impracticable the 
retreat by the eastern route, and this bridge, accordingly, 
became ao important object to both the British and Ameri- 
cans. A detachment of Marion's men, under Col. Ma- 
ham, was sent forward to destroy the Watboo bridge, and 
thus cut off the retreat of the enemy. But the position and 
force of Col. Coates prevented the approach of Maham, 
and he waited the advance of the main body. On the 
i6th July, he was reinforced by a detachment undei 
Col. Peter Horry, who, assuming the command, pro- 
ceeded to the attempt upon the bridge. The enemy's 
cavalry opposed themselves to the attempt ; a short ac- 
tion ensued ; they were defeated, and driTen back with 
loss. The mounted riflemen broke through them, and a 
number of prisoners wero taken. Horry then dispatched 
a par^ to destroy the bridge, and remained to cover the 
men engaged in the work. But the enemy soon re- 
appeared in force, and Hony, with bis working party, was 
compelled to retire, in turn, upon the main body. Sumt«r, 
believing that Coates had marched oat to give him battle, 
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took pcet in a defile, and awuted him ; but the pnrpooeof 
the enemy ma mily to gain time — to wear out the day, 
amnuag him, while they mads lecret' prepaiatioDS 6x 
flight. Thdr stores were accnmolated in the diuich, 
wfaidi had been their fortreu, and, at nudnigfat, the flames 
buntiDg through the roof of the daroted building an- 
nounced to the Americans the retreat of the foe. The 
pursuit was immediately commenced, and, in order that 
it might not be impeded, the only piece of artillery irtiich 
Sumter had, was unfortunately left behind, nnder Lieut. 
Singleton. Lee and Hampton led the pursuit nntil, bar- 
ing passed the Watboo, they discovered that the cavalry 
of the enemy had separated from the infantry, taking 
the right hand route. Hampton then strack off in pur- 
anit of the former, in hope to overtake them before they 
conld reach Uie river ; but he ui^ed his panting horses 
in vwn. They had ccnnpleted their escape, and secured 
the boats on the opposite side, before he could come 
up with Uiem. 

Marion's cavalry, meanwhile, under Col. Maham, had 
joined the L^on cavalry in pursuit of the in^try. 
Abont a mile to the north of Qoinby Creek, the rear- 
guard of the retreating army was overtaken. Widi this 
body, which consisted of one hundred meD, under Capt. 
Campbell, was nearly all the ba|^;age of the British army 
Terrified by the fiuious chaige of the Amerieana, they 
threw down theb arms without firing a gnn. Favored by 
this circumstance, the cavalry of Maham, and the Legion, 
pressed forward. Coates had passed Quinby Bridge, and 
made dispositions iw its demolition, as soon as the rear^ 
guard and baggage should have passed. The planks which 
covered the bridge had been loosened from the sleepers, 
and a howitzer, at the opposite extremis, was placed to 
check the pnrsult. But, as the rear-guard had been cap- 
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tnred without firing a shot, their commander vaa una{>< 
priaed of their &te, and oniKepared for immediate defence. 
Fortunately for his command, he was present at the briilge 
vhen the American cavalry came in Tiew. His main body, 
at this moment, was partly on the causeway, on the aootb 
side of the bridge, and partly pressed into a lane beyond it— ' 
in both situations so crowded as to be almost wlicdly inca 
psible of immediate action. Coates, however, coolly took 
measures for his safety. Orders were ifispatched to them 
to halt, form, and march up, whilst the artillerists were 
summoned to the Howitzer, and the fiUigue par^ to th^ 
destruction of the bridge. 

The legion carnliy were in advance of Maham's com- 
numd. Captain Annstrong led the first section. Theii 
q^iToacb to the bridge was marked by all the circumstances 
of danger. They were pressing upon each other into a 
narrow causeway, the planks of the bridge were fitst sliding 
mto the water, and the blazing port-fire hung over the how- 
itzer. The disappearance of the &t!gne party from the 
bridge would be the spinal for it to vomit death upon the 
ranks of the aj^noachinz Americans. There was no time 
fin- deliberation. Armstroi^, followed close by his section, 
dashed over the bridge and drove tfae artillerists frcnn die 
gun. Lieutenant Camngtoo followed, but the third sec- 
tion faltered. Maham, of Marion's cavalry, feeling the 
halt, charged by them; but the death of his horse arrested 
his career. Captain Macauley, who led his &ont section, 
pressed on and passed the bridge. The causeway was now 
crowded ; the conflict was hand to hand. Some of the 
workup P>i^t snatching up their guns, dehvered a sii^^ 
fire and fled. Two of the legion dragoons were slain at the 
mouth of the howitzer, several Avounded. Butthe officers 
lemamed unhurt. Coates, with several of the British, cov- 
ered by a w^on, opposed them with their swords, whilo 
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tbeir troops ireie hnrrjiiig forward to where they could 
display, McMiwhile, Le«i, with the rest <^ the I^od, had 
reached the bridge, which they pouceeded to repair. A mo- 
mentary pause for reflection, a glance before and around 
them, revealed to Armstrong and Macauley, the &ct that 
they were almost alone, onsapported by tbeir party, and 
with the British lecoTering tAemselves in front. They re- 
flected that, only while the British officers were in their 
rear, should they be secare from the fire of the enemy In 
&ont } andfUrging tbeir way through the flying soldiers on the 
causeway, they wheeled into the woodb on their left, and 
escaped by heading the stream. Had they been followed 
by the whole party,boldly chai^ng across the bridge, the 
entire force of the enemy must have laid down their anns. 
The British were so crowded in the lane and causevrsy, 
in such inextricable conftision, without room to display at 
to defend themselves, that they must have yielded by spon- 
taneous movement to avoid being cut to pieces. The 
reproach lies heavily against the halting cavalry, that could 
leave to their &te the brave fellows who had crossed the 

Colonel Coates dared not longer trust himself in the open 
coanby in the face of a cavalry so active and powerful. 
Retiring to Shubrick's [dantation, after destroying the 
bridge, he resolved to defend himself under cover of the 
buildii^is. These were situated on a risii^ ground, and 
consisted of a dweUing-faouae »f two stories, with outhouses 
and fences. They aflbrded secnri^ against cavalry, and a 
good covering from the American marksmen. 

It was not till 3 o'clock, P. M., that Sumter, with the 
main body of the Americans, reached the ground. Ha 
found the British drawn up tn a square in ftvnt of the house, 
and ready to receive him. As he had very few bayonets^ 
to march directly up to the attack would have been out rf 
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the queation. He divided his force iato duree bodies. His 
own brigade, led b^ Cols. MiddlebNi and Polk, Taylorand 
L*cy, advanced in front, under shelter of a line of negro 
bouiea, which they were ordered to occuj^. Marion's 
brigade, thrown into two divisions, was ordered to advance 
on the right of the British, where there was do shelter but 
that offences, and those within forty or fifly yaidsof the 
bouses held by the enemy. The cavalry constituted a 
reserve, to cover the in&ntry fiom pursuit. 

Sumter's brigade soon guned the negro houses, from 
whence they delivered their rifles with great efiect. Col. 
Taylor with about foiiy-five men of his regiment, pressii^ 
forward to the fences on the enemy's left, drew upon him 
the bayonets of the British, befoie which they yielded. 
Marion's men, in the meantime, seeing the danger of Taj' 
lor's par^, with a degree c^ firmness and gallantry which 
would have doDe honor to any soldiers, rushed through a 
galling fire and extricated them; and, notwithstandii^ the 
imperfect covering afibrded them by the rail fence aloi^ 
which thej ranged themselves, they continued to fight and 
Sre as long as a single chaige of ammunition reniMned with 
the corps. The bnmt of the battle fell upon them, asd they 
nuuntained in this, the reputation acquired in many a border 
atni^le. More than fiffy men, all of Marion's, were killed 
or wounded in this affidr, bat the loss did not dis)»rit the 
survivors. They were drawn off in perfect order, only 
when their snununition was expended. 

The fight lasted thre« hours, from four o'clock until dark 
Seven^ of the Britishfell. But the want of the field-piece 
left behind with Singleton, and th»&iluie of their ammu' 
nition, not a charge of which remained with the Americans 
at the close c^ the fight, saved the enemy, whose in&ntry 
alone, according to Sumter, was superior to his whole force. 
The Americans attacked them with half theur number. 
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But Coatea held his poritioti, tnA tidings of the ^iproach 
1^ Bawdon, who hftd left Orangebo^, prompted Sumter to 
retreat across the Santee. Hie expedition had not been 
SDcceaafal. It does not coDcern ns to inqiure by whose 
errors or defects it foiled. Enongh, that, in all thii^;*, 
where Marion and his men were cooccnied, they acquitted 
themselres io a manner calculated to sustain their former 
reputation. The attack upon Coates at the house, we ara 
told, was made against Marion's opinion, who hlamed Smn- 
ter for wasting the lives of his men. Without a field-piece, 
it was scarcely possihle that an inferior shoold have suc- 
ceeded against a superior force, in a strong position. Sum- 
ter was courageous to rashness. His spirit conld not be 
restrained in sight of the enemy. With a lintre tone at 
his command, he was not satisfied to be idle, aod his cour- 
ts was frequently exercised at the expense of his judg- 
ment. The men of Marion complained that they bad been 
exposed unnecessarily in the conflict. It is certain that 
they were the only sudfereia. Had Sumter bnt waited for 
his artillery, and simply held the enemy in check, the vio 
tory muM hare been complete, and this victory was of the 
last importance to the Americans, It would have irtvolved 
the loss of one entire British re^ment, at a moment when, 
two others having been required at New York fi^m South 
Carolina, the force remaining with Rawdon wonld have 
been barely adequate to the retention of Charleston. This 
necessi^ would have withdrawn the latter general at once 
from Orangeburg, and the -subsequent bloody battle of 
Butaw would have been averted accordingly. Greene, 
speaking of this combat, writes : — " The afiair was clever, 
bnt hy no means equal to what it ought to have been . The 
whole regiment of six hundred men would have been cap- 
tured, if General Sumter had not detailed too much, and 
h«d not mistaken a covering party for an attack." It may 
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be added, that the party actually engaged in the attack on 
Coates, vere almost exclusively South Carolina railitJa. 
Under favorite leaders they had betrayed no such appreben- 
aiona as are natural enough to men who lack confidence in 
themselves and captains. They had shown the courage of 
veterans, though they may have foiled of *hat entire sac- 
c«is which is usually supposed to follow from a veteran 
experience. 
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Uarion moves secietlj to PoD-Pon. — Rescues Col. Hardeo. — De- 
feats Major Fraziei at Parker's Ferrj. — Joins the main army 
under Oreene. — Battle of Eutaw. 

Aftek the battle of Qoinby the joint forces of Sumter and 
MarioD were separated. The former retired up the Cod- 
garee ; the latter took cho^ of the conntry on the Santee ; 
while Greene placed himoelf in a camp of rest at the High 
Hills in the district which has since taken the name of Sum- 
ter. His troops were in a wretched state of incapacity, in con- 
seqaence of sickness. Thereon to which he retired was fa- 
mous for its salabrity,and the intense heat of the season effec- 
tually fortiade miich military activity. The opposing generals 
were content to watch each other. It was while he held this 
position that Col. Hayne, of the militia, was executed as a 
traitor by itie Brkiih. The case of this gentleman was 
that of many in the State. He had taken parole at a time 
when the country was overrun by the enemy. This parole 
was subsequently withdrawn by the conquerors, when 
they supposed the people to have been subdued, and de- 
sired tiieir services as militia. But the British were in 
turn driven from the field. The Americans acquired the 
ascendant. The section of the country in which Hayne 
resided was overrun by a detachment of Marion, under 
Col. Harden, and Hayne availed himself of the occasion 
to take up arms for his country. He was a popular geo- 
tleman, and soon gathered a strong party of militia. His 
career was distinguishiHl by some small successes, and, with 
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a party of Col. Hatdeu's hocse, by a sudden dash in the 
ricioity of Charieaton, he succeeded in taking prisoner 
General Williamson, formerly t^the Americans, whose life 
was forfeited to the cooutry. The capture of Williamson 
put all the available cavalry of the British into activity, and 
by an unfortanate indiscretion, Hayne suffered himself to 
be ov«taken. His execution soon followed his capture 
This was a proceeding equally barbarous and unjustifiable — 
neither sanctioned by policy nor propriety. It took place 
after a brief examination, and without any trial. The pro- 
ceeding was equally unauthorized by civil and martial law 
It was not long before this, as the reader will remember, 
that Marion, in consequence of the execution of some of 
his men by the British, had threatened them with retalia- 
tion. Greene, who knewthe decisive character of Marion, 
and was apprehetuive that this wanton crime woiild render 
him as prompt as be was fearless, in avenging it, thus 
writes to prevent him : " Do not take any measures in the 
matter towards retaliation, for I do not intend to retaliate 
upon the Tory ofBcers, but the Briti^. It is my intention 
to demand the reasons of the Colonel's being put to death; 
and if they are unsatis&ctoiy, as I am sure they will be, 
and if they refuse to make satisfitction, as I expect they 
will, to publish my intention bf giving no quarter to British 
officers, of any rank, that itXl into out hands. Should we 
attempt to retaliate upon their militia officers, I am sure 
they would persevere in the measure, in order to increase 
the animosity between the Whigs and Tories, that they 
might stand idle spectators, and see them butcher each 
other. As I do not wish my intentions known to the 
enemy but through an official channel, and as this mil be 
delayed/or aome/ew days to give oarfrUnds in St. Augiu- 
tim tiote to gel off, I wish you not to mention the matter to 
any mortal out of yiur family." 
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Weenu represeate Marion as beii^ greatly aretse to this 
meuure of retaliation, and ai having cenanred thoee officen 
oi the regular army who demanded of Greene the adopticMi 
of this remedy. But the hit^jrapher mote ntber from hia 
own benevolent natare than from the record. Mari(H) had 
no Kraplea about the necessity of such a measore in parti^ 
cular cases ; and, however much he might wish to avoid 
its execution, he was yet fiilly ptepaxtA to adopt it when- 
ever the poli^ of the proceeding was unqnestjonable. 
Fortunately, the decisive resolutions which were expressed 
by the Americans, their increasing successes, the fact that 
they had several British officen of reputation in their 
hands, — all conspired to produce, in the minds of the 
enemy, a greater regard to the rights of justice and hu- 
manly. As retaliation in such cases is jostifiable only as 
a preventive and remedial measure, it now ceased to be 
necessary ; and, with proper views of the affitir, the resolves 
of Greene and Marion were sufiered to remain unexpui^ed, 
in proof of their indignation, rather thsji their purpose. 
But a few days had elapsed after the execution of Hayne 
when a party of Marion's men, under Captain Ervine, fell 
in with and captured a &rorite British officer, Captain 
Campbell, with two subalterns, in chai^ of a convoying 
detachment. They were at once committed to the provost 
guard, and soon communicated their apprehensions to 
Charleston.. A meeting of British officers was held, and 
their dissatis&ction at this new feature, introduced into the 
warfare of the country, was expressed in such terms, as 
contributed, along with the prompt proceedings of the 
Americans, to bring Balfour, the commandant of Charles- 
ton, under whose authority the execution of Hayne had 
taken place, to a better sense of mercy and prudence. We 
^shall have no &rther occasion to refer to these proceedings. 
It is enough that the threat of retaliation, followed up by 
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snch decided mOTetneotfl u left no donbt of the resolntioa 
of the Americans, produced all the beneficial efiects which 
could bare accrned from its execution. 

The incursion of Sumter and Marion into the low coun- 
try, drew Lord Hawdon from Oraugebui^, with fire hun- 
dred men, to Charleston, from which place, after lingering 
just long enough to witness the death of ^ayne, he sailed 
for New York. He left Lieut.-Col. Stewart in command 
at Orangebuig. From this post, Stewart moved to Mc- 
Coi'd's ferry, on the Congaree, on the south side of which 
he took post, amidst the hilb near the confluence of the 
Wateree and Con|;aree. Greene's camp lay directly op- 
posite, and thf fires of the mutual armies were distioctly 
seen by each other. The heat of the weather suspended 
all r^ular military operations. T^o large rivers inter- 
vening secured each from sudden attack, and their toihi 
were confined to operating in small detachments, for forag- 
ing 01 convoy. In this service, on the American side, Col 
Washington was detached— as soon as the course of 
Stewart was ascertained— down the country across the 
Santee; Lee was sent upward, aloi^ the north bankof the 
Congaree ; the latter to operate with Col. Henderson, then 
in conunand of Sumter's brigade, at Fridig's ferry, and the 
former to strike at the communication between the enemy 
and Charleston, and to co-operate with Marion and Maham, 
in covering the lower Santee. Col. Harden, at the same 
time, with a body of mounted militia, had it in charge to 
straiten the enemy upon the Edisto. 

The activity of these several parties and their frequent 
successes, were such that Stewart was compelled to look 
for his^upplies to the country below him. This necessity 
caused him to re-establish and strengthen the post at Dor- 
chester, in order to cover the communication by Orang«- 
butg ; and to place a force at Fairlawn, near the head of 
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the narigstion of Cooper rirer, from vhi>^ supplies from 
Chaileston were tnuuported to head^inartera over land. 
As this route was watched by Marion, Wadiington and 
Maham, the Biitish commander was compelled, in order 
to secure the means of commonicaUon with the t^posite 
bank of the Congaree and to draw supplies from thence^ 
to transport boots adapted to the purpose, on wagon- 
wheels, from Fairlawn to the Cot^aree. 

Such were the relative positions of the two armies until 
the 22d of August, when Greene, calling in all his detach- 
menla except those under Marion, Maham and Harden, 
broke up his camp at the High Hills and proceeded to 
Howell's feny, on the Congaree, with the intention im- 
mediately to cross it and advance upon Stewart. That offi- 
cer, on hearing of the movement of the Americans, fell 
back upon hia reinforcements and convoys, and took up 
a strong position at the Eutaw Springs. 

Meanwhile, Marion disappeared from the Santee on one 
of those secret expeditions in which his wonderful celerity 
and adroit management conducted his men so frequently to 
success. His present aim was the Fon-Pon. Col. Harden 
was at this time in that quarter, and closely pressed by a 
superior British force of five hundred men. Detaching a 
party of mounted militia to the neighborhood of Dorches- 
ter and Monk's Comer, as much to divert tl^e enemy front 
his own movements as with any other object, he proceeded 
with two hundred picked men on his secret expedition. 

By a forced march, be crossed the cotmtry from St. 
Stephen's to the Edisto — passii^ through both lines of the 
enemy's communication with Charleston, and reached 
Harden — a distance of one hundred miles — in season for 
his relief. His approach and arrival were totally unsus- 
pected by the enemy, for whom he prepared an ambush in 
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ft awunp near P&rker's ferry. A small body of his swift- 
est imiK were sent out to decoy the British into the 
snare. A white feather, rather too conspicuously worn by 
one of his men in ambush, had nearly defeated his design - 
Some Tories passing, diseoyered this unnecessary plumage, 
and one of them fired upon the wearer. This led to an 
exchange of shots ; but Major Frazier, by whom the British 
were conmianded, assuming the party thus concealed to be 
that of Harden, whom it was his aim to find, pursued the 
horsemen whom Marion had sent out to entice him to the 
ambuscade. His cavalry was led at full chaise within 
forty yards of the concealed riflemen. A deadly fire xas 
poured in, under which the British recoiled ; attempting to 
wheel and chaise the swamp, they receiveda second; and, 
closely wedged as their men were upoQ the narrow cause- 
way over which they came, every shot bore its warrant. 
There was no retreating, no penetrating the ambush, and 
the British cavalry had hut to go forward, along the road 
to the ferryj thus passing the entire line of the ambuscade. 
The corps was most effectually thinned by the time it got 
beyond rifle reach ; and still more fetal would have been 
the affray to the advancing infeutry of Frazier — a lai^ 
body, with a field-piece— but for one of those lamentable 
deBcienciesof materiel, which so frequently plucked com- 
plete success from the grasp of the Americans, The am- 
munition of OUT partisan failed him, and he was compelled 
to yield the ground to the enemy, who was otherwise 
wholly in his power. The British loss was unknown 
Twenty-seven dead horses were counted on the field the 
day after ; the men had all been buried. As Marion's men 
fired with either a ball or heavy buck-^ot, and as none 
would aim at horses, the loss of the British must have lieen 
very great. Nine days after, at the battle of Eutaw, they 
bad few cavalry in the field. 
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But, (hou^ the rictoiy was iacomplete, Marion had 
attaiDetl bis object. He had rescued Harden, without loaa 
to himself. He had traversed more than two hundred 
miles of coontij, through a region held by the enemy ; 
letumed by the same route,— delJTered b» prisoners to the 
care of Maham, — returned twenty mites below the Eu- 
taw, in order to watch the communication between that 
l^ace and Fairlawo — then, at the call of Greene, made a 
circnit and passed the British army, so as to reach a poei- 
ti(» on the south side of the Santee, in the track of Greene's 
adrance ; and all this in the brief compass of six daj-s. 
Yet, of these movements, which merited and received the 
particular thanks of Congress, we are without any data in 
our records. The complimentary resolution of Congress 
fixes the battle at Parker's feiry on the 31at Angust. 

Seventeen miles &om Eutaw Springs, at Laorens' plsdita- 
tion, Marion effected a junction with the commander-in- 
cluef Greene was pressing forward to a meeting with 
Stewart Of this object the latter seemed to have been 
profoundly ignorant up to this moment. But the day be- 
fore, he knew that Marion was twenty miles below him, 
and did not conjecture that, by marching the whole night, 
he had thrown himself above him to join wilh Greene. 
Without this junction he had no apprehension that the 
latter, with an inferior force, would venture an attack upon 
him, in the strong position which he held. On the ^ter- 
noon of the 7th September, the axmy reached Burdell's 
tavern -on the Coi^aree road, seven miles from the Eutaws. 
The force under Greene amounted to two thousand men, ' 
all told. That under General Stewart itas probably about 
the same It is estimated to have been two thousand three 
hundred. These were aO disciplined troops, and a lai^ 
proportion of the old regiments consisted of native marks- 
men from the ranks of the loyalists. In cavalry, Greene 
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lutd th^ sdrant^e, but a great portion of his mea were 
nuUtiB. In Briery the two armies were eqnal. The 
firitbh had fire and the Americans four pieces. 

The memorable battle of the Eutaw Springs was fought 
Ob the 8th September. At four o'clock in the morning 
the Americans moved from their birouack down to the 
«ttack. The day was &ir, but intensely hot ; but the com- 
batants at the commencement of the battle were relieved 
by the shade of the woods. The South Carolina State 
troops and Lee's legion f<Hrmed the advance under Colonel 
Henderson. The militia, both of South and North Caro- 
lina, moved next, under Marion. Then followed the regu- 
lars under Gen. Sumner; and the rear was closed by Wash- 
ington's cavalry, and Kirkwood's Delawares, under Col. 
Washington. The artillery moved between the columns. 
The troops were thus arranged in reference to their order 
of battle. 

Of the approach of the Americans Stewart Was wholly 
ignorant on the evening of the 7th. The only patrol which 
had been sent up the Congaree road had been captured 
dnring the night, and Stewart himself says, in excuse, that 
** the Americans had waylaid the swamps and passes in 
such a manner as to cut off every avenue of intelligence.** 
So entirely secure had he felt himself in hii position, 
which was a strong one, that he had sent out an uaarmed 
par^ of one hundred men, in the very direction of Greene's 
advance, to gather sweet pot^oes. This parfy, called a 
rooting party, after advancing about three miles, bad pur- 
saed a road to the right, which led to the river {Jantations. 
Advised, by two deserters from the North Carolina militia, 
of Greene's approach, Stewart dispatched Captain CofBn, 
with his cavalry, to recall the rooting party, and to recon- 
noitre the Americans. Before CofSn could eSxt either 
object, he encountered the American advance, and, in total 
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^nonuce cf its strength, charged it with a degree of coq- 
fidence, which led Greene to imagiae that Stewart widi 
his whole anpj was at hand. Coffin was easily repulsed ; 
the rootii^ P*'^) tdanned by the firing, hurried fiom the 
woods, and were all made prisoners. Meanwhile, Stewart^ 
now thorooghly aware of the proximity of hig enemy, 
poshed forward a detachment of in&ntry, a mile distant 
from the Eutaw, with orders to engage and detain the 
American troops while he formed his men and prepared 
f<»- battle. But Grreene, whom the audaci^ of Coffin had 
deceived, halted his colomns where they stood, and pro- 
ceeded to display them. The colmnn of militia formed 
the first line ; the South Carolina militia in equal divisions 
on the light and left, and the North Carolinians in the centre. 
General Marion commanded the right, General Pickens 
the left, and Col. Malmedy the centre. Col. Henderson, 
with the Slate troops, including Sumter's brigade, covered 
the left of this line, and Col. Lee, with his legion, the 
right. Hie column of regulars also displayed in one lijie. 
The North Carolinians, under Gren. Sumner, occupied the 
right ; the Marylanders, under Col. Williams, the left ; 
the Vi^nians, under Col. Campbell, the centre. Two 
pieces of artillery were assigned to eachline. Col. Wash- 
ington moved in column in the rear, keeping himself in 
reserve. In this order, the troops jvessed forward slowly, 
as the conntry on both sides of the road was in wood, and 
prevented much expedition. Moving thus, the first line 
encountered the advance parties of Stewart, and drove them 
before H, until the entire line of the British army, displayed 
in order <rf battle, received, and gave shelter to, the fugi- 
tives. 

The troops of Stewart were drawn up in one line at 
about two hundred yards west of the Eutaw Springs ; the 
Buffi on the right, Cmger's corps in the centre, and the 
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63d and 64th on the left. Major MaijoribKnks, with threa 
hundred of his best troops, waa strongly posted, so as to 
flank the Baffi, ander shelter of a thick wood on the Eutaw 
Creek, which covered the right of the whole line ; the 
left was, in military par/ance, ' in air' — resting in the wood, 
and supxKirted by Coffin's cavalry — reduced to a reiy small 
snmber— and a respectable detachment of io&ntiy. His 
ground WM altogether in wood, but, at a small distance, m 
the rear of his Une, was an open Geld, on the edge of which 
stood a stroi:^ brick dwelling, with ofBces, out-houses, and 
a palisadoed garden, in all of which a stout resistance might 
be made. On this brick house, Stewart had already cast 
' hiB eyes, as the means of saving his army in any extreme 
necessity. The house was of two stories, and abundantly 
strong to resist small arms. Its windows commanded all 
the open space around. IVIajor Sheridan was ordered to 
throw himself into it, with his command, in case of an un- 
&vorable issue to the fight ; and in this position to overawe 
tiie Americans, and cover the army. Feeble in cavalry, 
in which the Americans were strong, there was no other 
means for retreat and support in the event of a capital mis- 
fortune. 

The American approach was from the west. The first 
line, consisting wholly of militia, went into action, and 
continued in it with a coolness and stubbornness which, 
says Greene, " would have graced the vetei-ans of the great 
king of Prussia. " Such conduct was almost invariable on 
their part, wherever Marion or Pickens commanded. 
Steadily and without faltering, they advanced into the hot- 
test of the enemy's fire, with shouts and exhortations, 
which were not lessened by the continual fall of thetr com- 
rades around them. Their line was all the while receiv- 
ing the fire of double their number — they were opposed to 
the entire line of Uie British. The carnage was severe, 
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■ud very equal on both aides The two pieces of artUlerf 
were at length dinbled, and afler exchanging sereoteen 
rounds with the enemy, the militia began to &lter. Gen 
Sumner was ordered up to their support, with the North 
Caroline Continen&Ia. With the advance of Sumner, 
Stewart brought into line on hia left, the infantry of his 
reserve, and the battle, between freafa troops on bothsides, 
raged with renewed fury. From the commencement of the 
action, the inbntry of the American coTering parties, right and 
leil, had been steadily engaged. The State troops, iwder 
Henderson, had snared greatly. The American left, which 
they flanked, foiling far short of the British right in length, 
they were exposed to the oblique fire of a large proportion 
of the British left, and particularly of the battalion com- 
manded by Marjoribanks. Henderson himself was disa- 
bled, and his men, denied to charge the enemy under 
whose fire they were suflering — for they were necessary 
to the safety of the artillery and militia — ^were subjected to 
a trial of their constancy, which very few soldiers, what- 
ever may have been their training, would have borne so 
well. 

Meanwhile, the brigade of Sumner recoiled from the 
fire of the greater numbers opposed to them in firont At 
(hia sight, the exultation of the BritishLeft hurried them 
forward, assured <d certain victory. Their line became 
deranged, and the American general, promptly availing 
himself of the opportamty, issued his command to Col. 
Williams, who had in chaige the remaining portion of his 
second Une, to " advance, and sweep the field with hia 
bayonets.*' The two battalions obeyed the order with a 
shout. The Virginians, when within forty yards of the 
enemy, poured in a destructive fire, and the whole second 
line with truled arms pressed on to the charge. The ad- 
vanced left of the British recoiled, and, just at this junc- 
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ture, the legion iuliuitry delirered an enfilading fire, which 
thi'e'w them into irretrieTable disorder. The British cen- 
tre, pressed upon bf the fugitives, hegan to gire way from 
left to right, and the fire of the Mar7landers, poured in at 
thb proper moment, completed their disaster. Their 
whole front yielded, and the shonts <^ the Americans de- 
clared their exultation, as at a victory already won. Un- 
' questionably, the day was theirs. The enemy had fled 
&om the battle. But a new one was to begin, in which 
victory, at present so secure, was taken from their graap. 
In the efibrt to prevent the enemy frtim rallying, and to 
cut him off from the brick dwelling, into which Sheridan, 
obeying the commands of Stewart, had thrown himself as 
soon as the necessity became apparent, the greatest loss of 
the Americans was sustained. Maijoribanks still held his 
ground, with his entire battalion, in the thick woods which 
skirted Sutaw Creek, and so well covered was be that, 
in an attempt to penetrate with his cavalry, Col. Washing- 
ton became entangled in the thicket, and fell into the hands 
of the enemy, while his men sufiered severely from their 
fire, and his troop was routed. A second time were they 
brought to the chaige, but with no better snccess than 
before. Marjoribanks still maintained hia position, watch- 
ing the moment when to emerge from the thicket with the 
best prospect of safety to himself, and hurt to the Ameri- 
cans. He was «oon to have an opportunity. 

The British line had yielded and broken before the 
American bayonet. The latter pressed closely upon theu 
heels, made many prisoners, and might have cut them ofi*, 
and, by isolating Marjoribanks, forced him to surrender, 
but for one of those occurreDces which so frequently in 
battle change the fortunes of the day. The course of the 
fi^tives led them directly through the British encamp- 
ment. There everydiii^ was given np for lost. The 
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tents were all standing, the commusaries had abandoned 
their storet, and the numerous retainers of the army were 
already in full flight for Charleston. When the pQrsaiD|- 
Americans peuetrated the encampment, they lost sight of 
the fugitives in the contemplation of rarioos objects of 
temptation which, to ahalf-naked and half-starved soldiery, 
were irresistible. The pursuit was forborne ; the Ame- 
ricans &sl«ned upon the liquors and refreshments scattered 
among the tents : and the whole army, with the exception 
of one or two corps, then fell into confiision. Yet, so 
closely had the British been pursued to the shelter of the 
house, and so narrow was their escape, that some of the 
Americans had nearly obtained entrance with them. It 
was only by shutting the door against some of their own 
officers, that they made it secure against the enemy ; and 
brettring from the house, now a citadel, the Americans 
only found safety by interposing the bodies of the officers, 
thus made captive at the entrance, between themselves 
and the fire from the windows. One ludicrous incident 
is told of Major Barry, who was taken in this manner, and 
caade use of as a shield by Lieut. Manning, as he retreated 
from before the bouse, which otherwise be could not have 
left in safety. Without struggling or making the slightest 
effi^rt for his extrication, Barry only enumerated bis own 
titles with a profound solemnity. " Sir, 1 am Henry Barry, 
Deputy Adjutant General of the British army. Secretary to 
the Commandant of Charleston, Captain in the 52d regi- 
ment,*' Itc. " Enoi^, enough, sir,*' answered Manning. 
*'■ You are just the man I was looking for. Fear notJiing : 
you shall tcreen me from danger, and I shall take special 
care of you." Manning escaped in safety with his prisoner. 
But there were many brave officers far less fortunate. 
Many were destined to perish in the miserable after 
struggle, who bad gone gloriously through the greater 
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dongeia of the fight. The Britiiih tenia had done what the 
British arms had failed to do. Victory was lost to the 
Americans. Scattered throughout the eucampment, the 
soldiers became utterly unmanageahle. The enemy, mean- 
while, had partially lecorered &om their panic. The party 
of Sheridan were in possession of the house. Another 
party held possession of the palisaded garden. Coffin was 
active with his remnant of cavalry, and Marjoribanks atiU 
held a formidable position in the thicket on Eutaw Creek. 
From the upper windows of the house, the musketry of 
Sheridan traversed the encampment, which the Americans 
now trembled to leave, lest they should suffer &om their 
fiie. Every head that emerged &om a tent was a mark for 
their bullets. Aware, by this time, of the extent of his 
misfortune, Greene ordered a retreat, which Hampton's 
cavalry was commanded to cover. In the execution of 
this duty Hampton encountered the British cavalry. A 
sharp action ensued ; the latter fled, and in the ardor of 
pursuit, the American horse approached so near to the 
position of Marjoribanks as to receive a murderous fire, 
which prostrated one-third of their number and scattered 
the rest. Before they could again be brought together^ 
Marjoribanks, seizing upon the chance afibtded by a tem- 
porary clearing of the field, emerged fi^)m the wood, at a. 
moment which enabled him to put a successful finish to 
the labors of the day. Two six-pounders, which had been 
abandoned by the British, had been turned upon the house 
by the Americans ; but in their eagerness they had biought 
the pieces within the range of fire from the windows of the 
house. The artillerists had been shot down ; and, in the 
- absence of the American cavalry, Marjoribanks was en- 
abled to recover them. Wheeling them under the walls 
oi the bouse, be took a contiguous position, his own being 
almost me only portion of the British army still in a condi- 
tion to renew the action. The Americans yielded the 
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grouod about the house, but were promptly rallied in Ike 
Bkirts of the wood. The British were too much cnppled to 
pursue ; and the respite was gladly seized upon by the 
Americans to plunge headlong into the ne^hboring ponds, 
to cool the beat and satisfy the mtense thirst occauoned by 
such efibrts under the burning sun of a Carolina September. 
Both sides claimed the vicCory, and with equal reason. In 
the first part of the day it was clearly with the Americans. 
They bad driven the enemy from the field, in panic and 
with great loss. They were in possession of five hundred 
prisoners, nearly all of whom they retained. They had 
taken two out of the five pieces of artillery which the Bri- 
tish had brought into the action ; and, something coore to 
boast, considering the proverbial renown <^the Britisli with 
this weapon, it was at the point of the bayonet that they 
had swept the enemy from the ground. The British took 
shelter in a fortress from which the Americans were re- 
pulsed. It is of LO consequence to assert that the latter 
might have taken it. They might — it was in their powei 
to hare done so, — but they did not ; and the promptitude 
with which the British availed themselves of this securi- 
ty, entitles them to the merit which they claim. We are 
constrained to think thai the business of the field was 
strangely bltmclered by the Americans in the sequel. This 
may have arisen from the carnage made at this period 
among theii officers, particularly in their persevering, but 
fijtile endeavors, to extricate the soldiers from their tents. 
Under cover of a contignous bam, the utilleiy presented 
the means of forcing the building and reducing the garrison 
to submission. The attempts made at this object, by this 
arm of the Americans, were rash, badly counselled, and 
exposed to danger without adequate protection. The Bri- 
tish were saved by this error, by the luxuries contiuned 
within their tents, by the spirited behavior of Coffin, an^ 
the cool and EAeady valor of Maijoribanks. 
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That the results of victor; lay with the Americans, waa 
shown by the events of the ensuing day. Leaving his 
dead unburied, seventy of his wounded to the enemy, 
breaking up a thousand stand of anna, and destroying his 
stores. General Stewart commenced a precipitate retreat 
towards Fairlawn. The British power in Carolina was 
completely prostrated by this battle. Five hundred pri- 
soners Fell into the hands of the Americans, and it waa 
Greene's purpose to have renewed the fight on the next day ; 
but the flight of Stewart anticipated and baSed his inten- 
fions. He commeDced pursuit, and detached Marion and 
Lee, by a circuitous route, to gain the enemy's front, and 
interpose themselves between him uid the post at Fair- 
lawn, from which Major M'Aithur had been summoned, 
with five hundred men, to cover the retreat. But this 
plan was unsuccessful. So precipitate was the march 
of Stewart, and so happily concerted the movements of the 
two British officers, that they efiected a junction before 
Marion and Lee could reach Ferguson's Swamp, their 
place of destination. The cavalry of the enemy's rear- 
guard fell into the hands of the Americans, but Stewart 
was beyond pursuit. In this flight, amongst others, the 
British lost the brave Major Marjoribanks, who died of a 
fever, and was buried on the road. \Vhile they admitted 
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ft loM, to killed, wounded, and mifsiiig, of half the n 
brought into the field, that of the Americans was nearly 
equally severe, and fell with particular seTeri^ upon the 
officers. Sixty-one of these were killed or wounded; 
twenty'-one died upon the field. The returns exhibit a 
loss of one hundred and fourteen rank and file killed, three 
hundred wounded, and forty missing — an aggregate ex- 
ceeding a fourth of all who marched into battle. Many of 
Marion's men were killed, though not so many as he lost 
in the a^r of Quinby. Among his officers, Capt. John 
Simons, of Pedee, was slain, and Col. Hugh Hony 
wounded. 

Greene retired to the bigh hills of Santee, while Markm 
proceeded to encamp at Payne's plantation, on Santee 
river swamp. This was one of his favorite places of re- 
treat. Here, in the depths of a cane-brake, within a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Santee, he made himself a clearing, 
" much," says Judge James, " to his liking," and, with the 
canes, thatched the rude huts of his men. The high land 
was skirted by lakes, which rendered the approach diffi- 
culty and here, as in perfect security, he found forage for 
his horses, and provisions in abundance fi^r his men. Such 
a place of encampment, at such a season, would hardly 
commend itself now to the citizen of Carolina. Tha 
modes and objects of culture, and probably the climate, 
have undei^ne a change. The time was autumn, the 
most sickly period of our year ; Bnd,to sleep in such a r«- 
gion now, even for a single night, would be considered 
certain death to the white man. It does not seem, at that 
period, that much apprehension of malaria was felt. 

But Marion did not linger long in any one situation. 
Hearing that the British were about to send their wound- 
ed from Fairlawo to Charleston, his restless enterprise 
prompted him to aim at the captw^ of the detachment. 
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Moving rapidly by night, he threw hinuelf below the form- 
er place, on the o]^osite bank of the river, and would 
certainly have intercepted them, but for a sl&ve of one of 
the plantationa, who, hastening to the Btrtish camp, 
reported his proximity. The arrival of ~^ superior force 
compelled hiin to stead away with a caution like that which 
marked his approach. 

The command of the British army, in consequence of a 
wound received by General Stewart at £utaw, had de- 
volved on Major Doyle. ThiBarmy,recruitedbytheforce 
of M'Arthnr,was still, after all its losses, fully two thousand 
men. That of Greese, reduced by wounds and sickness, 
could not muster one thousand fit for duty. His cavalry 
had been greatly (dunned by the late battle, and it was not 
until the cavalry of Sumter's brigade could be brought 
together, with Marion's mounted io&ntry, and the horse of 
Horry and Maham, that the superiority of the American 
general could be restored. Doyle had taken post at 
Fludd's plaotatioD, three miles above Nelson's Ferry, on 
the Santee, with the main body of the British ; M' Arthur 
held the post at Fairlawn, with a detachment of three 
bundled. Doyle, with some instinctive notion that his 
time was short, busied himself in a career of plunder which 
threatened to strip the plantations south of the Santee and 
Congaree, and westward to the Edisto, not only of every 
negro which they contiuned, but of all other kinds of pro- 
perty. Over this region, the feebleness of the American 
forces, and their present deficiency in cavahy , gave him almost 
entire control. The opposite banks were guarded by Ma- 
rion and Hampton, who afibrded protection to everything 
that could be moved across, and presented themselves at 
every point to the enemy, whenever he attempted the pas- 
sage of the river. Marion was at this time an invalid, but, 
however much be might need, be asked for no repose or 
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exemption from service when the enemy waa in the field 
His force wu also reduced by sicloiesa. Gol. Hayham 
alone had no leu than one hundred men unfit for duty. 
Other circomstanceB kept the mDitta tmm coming to the 
sammons of Marion. Those on the borders of North Caro- 
lina were detuned to meet and anppresa a riung of the 
loyalists of that St^e under Hector M'ffeil, and even those 
in his camp were onprorided with ammunition. Early in 
October, we find him writing [vessii^ly to General Greene 
and Goremor Rutledge for a supply. RuUedge answers, 
on the 10th of that month, " I wish to God it was in my 
power to send you ammunition instantly, but it is not." 
Ool. Otho Williams, in the temporary absence of Greene, 
writes, in answer : " Our stock of ammuuition is quite ex- • 
hausted — we have not an ounce <A powder, or a cartridge, 
in store." And yet, it was under similar deficiencies that 
the men of Manon had labored &om the beginning ; and 
half the time had they gone into tinttle with less than 
three rounds of powder to a man. Williams fijrther writes: 
" Hia Excellency, Governor Rntledge, has intimated that 
you meditate an expedition over the Santee. In making 
your determination, if it is not settled, permit me to recom- 
mend to your ronsideration, that the General depvKda upon 
yoa entirely for inielligence of th€ enemy's motions." The 
activity of our partisan, his elasticity of character, Iiis inde- 
pendence of resources, and usefulness to others, are all to 
be gathered from these two extracts. 

Late in September of this year, Governor Rutledgc 
issued a proclamation, requiring that the disaffected should 
come in within thir^ days, and perform a six months tour 
of duty, The condition of pardon for all previous oflences 
was attached to this requisition. The idea of this procla- 
mation was borrowed from similar ones of the British gene- 
rals, when they first overran the country. The object was 
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to secure those persons, of whom there were ntimbeis, 
who, in the declining fortunes of the Britbh, were not un- 
wttling to tnm upon and rend their old friends, no longer 
capable of jvotecting or providli^ for them. I'he measure 
was of doubtful policy, since it appealed to the basest feel- 
ings of humanity. Its efiecfs were considerable, however ; 
numbers presented themselves in the ranks of Marion, 
shoving finely in contrast with his ancient and half-Daked 
veterans. *' Their new white leathers," says Jamcs^ 
" fine coats, new saddles and bridles, and famuhed horses, 
diowed that they had lately been in the British garrison." 

. Their appearance, not to speak of their previous career, 
naturally inspired distrust in the minds of those whose scars 

, and nakedness were the proo& of their virtue ; and ano- 
ther measure, which was adopted about this time, had 
the further efiect of impairing the value of that efficient 
brigade upon which Marion had been accustomed to 
rely. In order to promote the growth of the new regi- 
ments, it was permitted to all such persons as could bice 
a substitute, to claim exemption from military duty 
This was a temptation too great to be resisted by those 
old soldiers who had served from the first, who had left 
their families in wretched lodgings, in poverty and distress, 
and from whose immediate neighborhood the presence of 
the war -was withdrawn. The six months men were 
easily bought up to fill their places. The result was 
very injurious to the moraie of the brigade, and the evil 
effects of the measure were soon felt in Uie imperfect 
subordination, the deficient fimmess, and the unprincipled 
(^laracter of the new recruits. It was producUve ^so 
«rf difierences between two of Marion's best officers, 
Horry and Maham, which wrought evil ctHisequences 
to the country. Being conunissioned on the same d^s as 
colonels of the new regiments, they quarrelled aboat pre- 
24* 
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cedency. The fruits of this di^rence will be seen here' 
after. 

As the wiDter set in, the snny began to rerauit, and 
the nulitia to embody under their several commutders. 
Greene iras joined by Cols. Shelby and Sevier, with five 
hundred monntaineen, and these, with Horry and May- 
ham, were ordered to place themselves under Morion, to 
operate in ihe conntiy between the Santee and Charleston. 
Sumter, at the same time, with a~ brigade of State troops 
and some companies of militia, was ordered to take post at 
Orongebuti;, to cover the country from the inroads of the 
loyalists from Charleston. Pickens, in the meantime, with 
his regiments, traversed the btmler country, keeping in awe 
the Indians, and suppressing the predatory movements . 
of the Tories. About the 1st November, the separate 
commands of Marion and Sumter crossed the rivers, and 
advanced in the direction of the enemy. The latter 
soon fell in with Cunningham's loyalists in force, and found 
it prudent to fall back. But he kept Cunningham in check 
with a body of men fully eqaal to his own. Marion, also, 
was compelled to come to a halt, by encountering General 
Stewart, posted at Wantoot, with nearly two thousand 
men. Stewart was at this time following up the peculiar 
labors which had been undertaken by Major Doyle when 
in temporary chai^ of the army. He was collecting 
slaves and laying in provisions, preparing for siege in, and 
subsequent flight from, Charleston. The fall of Com- 
walUs, at Yorictown, was known in the American camp 
on the 9^1 of November. It had been anticipated in the 
British some time before. With the fate of that com- 
mander, virtually terminated the British hope of re-con- 
quering the country, and the proceedings of their officers tn 
the south, as elsewhere, looked forward to the approach- 
ing necessity of flight. It was only becoming that they 
should spoil the Egyptians previous to their departure. 
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The capture of Corowallis produced a jubilee in the 
American camp. In that of Maa^on the ladies of Santee 
■were pennitted to partake. He gave them a fete — we are 
not told what were the refreshments — at the house of Mr. 
John Cantey. " The General," says James, " was not 
\ei7 susceptible of the gentler emotions ; he had his firiends, 
and was kind to his inferiors, but his mind was principally 
absorbed by the love of country ;" and the Judge rather 
msinuates that the pleasore he felt on this occasion arose 
mora from the faU of Comwollis than from the presence 
irf'the ladies. 

Chi (he same day, the flth October, he received the 
blanks of Congress for "his wise, decided, and gallant 
. conduct, in defending the liberties of his country, and par- 
ticularly for his prudent and intrepid attack on a body of 
British troo|M on the Sist August last ; and for the distin- 
guished part he took in the battle of the 8th September.'* 

On the I8th November, the camp of the Hills was 
oroken up, and General Greene advanced with his army 
to the Four Holes, on the Edisto, in full confidence that 
the force under Marion would be adequate to keep Gene- 
ral Stewart in check. But, by the ^^th of the some month, 
our partisan was abandoned by all the mountaineers under 
Shelby and Sevier, a force of five hundred men. This waa 
after a three weeks' service. ■ This miserable defection 
was ascribed to the withdrawal of Shelby from the army on 
leave of absence. But, in all probability, it was due to 
their impatience of the wary sort of warfare which it was 
found necessaiy to pursue. The service was not suffi- 
ciently active for Lheir habits. Marian had been warned 
that he must keep them actively employed, but all his 
effi>rt8 to do 90 had been unsuccessfiil . He had approached 
Stewart at Wantoot, but, though the force of the latter 
was nominally far superi<»- to that of the partisan, he could 
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not be drawn oat of bii eocsmpiDest. This vu a rabject 
tX «qanl surprue u>d chagrin to Harion. Subseqaently^ 
the reason of this timidity on the psit of the Britiah gene- 
ral was discovered. A return, found od an orderly-ser- 
geant who fell into Marion's hands, showed that, out of 
two thousand two bandied and seventy-two men, Stewart 
had nine hundred and twen^-eight on the sick list. The 
only services in which the moontaioeen were employed, 
while with Marion, were in attacks on the post at Fur- 
lawn, and the redo^rts at Wappetaw ; and these required 
detachments only. The movement against the latter was 
instantly saccesaful — the enemy abandoned it on the ap- 
proach al the Americans. But the poet at Fairlawn was 
of more value, in better condition of defence, a convenient 
dep6t, and, being in the reu* of the British army, then sta- 
tioned at Wantoot, promised a stout resistance. The Ame- 
ricMi detachment against this place was led by Maham. 
In passing the p(wt at Wantoot, he was ordered to show 
himself, and, if possible, to decoy the British cavalry into 
the field. The manceuvre did not succeed, bat it brought 
out a strong detaclme&t, which followed 'close upon his 
heels, and required that what he should undertake should 
be done quickly. On approaching Fairlawn, he found 
everything [vepared for defence. He lost no time in mak- 
ing his advances. A part of his riflemen were dismounted, 
and, acting as iniantiy, approached the abbatis, while his 
cavalry advanced boldly and demanded a surrender. The 
place, with all its sick, thiee hundred stand of arms, and 
eighty convalesc^its, was yielded at discretion. 

With these small a&irs ended the service of the moun- 
taineers in Marion's army. They retired to their native 
hills, leaving Marion and Greene enmeshed in difficalties. 
It was on the strength of this force, chiefly, that the lat- 
ter had descended from the hills, and he was now unable 
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Co recede. Marion, too, relying upon their support, had 
crossed the Santee and placed himself in close proximity 
on the right of the enemy. But the feebleness and timid- 
ity of Stewart, and his ignorance of the stAte <^ afiairs in 
Anion's pamp, saved these generals from the oeceasi^ 
<d a retreat which would have been equally full of danger 
and humiliation. The movement of Greene across the 
Congaree induced him to draw towards Charleston) and 
Marion was left in safety. The timidity shown by the 
enemy encouraged Greene, and, dispatching a select par^ 
of hofse under Wade Hampton, he followed hard upon 
their eteps with as many chosen infantry. His purpose 
was the surprise of Dorchester. Stewart was descending 
to the city by another route. Hampton's advance fell in 
with a reconnoitring party of fifty men, and suffered fewlo 
escape ; and though Greene did not .succeed in surprising 
the post at Dorchester, his approach had the ejfect of 
l^oducii^ its ^landonment During the night, the garrison 
destroyed everything, threw their cannon into the river, 
and retreated to Charleston. Greene did not venture to 
pursue, as the enemy's infantry exceeded five hundred 
men. Meanwhile, Stewart had hurried on by Goose-CFeeL 
Bridge, and, joining the fugitives from Dorchester, halted 
at the Quarter House, and prepared to encounter the 
whole army of Greene, which, in their panic, was sup- 
posed to be upon their heels. Such was the alarm in 
Charleston that General Leslie, who now succeeded Stew- 
art, proceeded to embody the slaves, in arms, for the 
defence of that place, — a measure which was soon repented 
of, and almost as soon abandoned. 
. Greene fell back upon his main arbiy, which had now 
advanced to Saunders* plantation on the Round O., while 
Marion, pressing nearer to Charieaton, kept the right of the 
enemy in check. The movements of our partisan were 
left to his own discretion. Greene, ia all cases, not only 
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auffenthe judgment of the formetto detennine for hto^ 
■elf hu coone, giving him n thoroughly indepeiident com- 
muid, but he betrsTi the moat recpectfbl deaire on fre- 
quent occuioni to hare his o^nion. Thus, on the 5th 
of November, he writei to him : — " Gen. S«imter hks 
Olden to take pott nt Onngeborgh, to prevent the Tories 
in that quarter from convcTing supplies to town, and hia 
advanced parties vill penetrate as low as Dorchester ; 
therefore, you may act in conjunction with him, or employ 
your troops on the enemy's left, as you may find frmn in- 
fonnation they can be best employed. Please to give me 
your opinion on which side they can be most useful.'* 
On the IfHh of the same month, he writ?s again : " You 
are at Uberty to act as you think advisedly. I have no par- 
ticular inntractions to' give you, and only wish you to avind 
surprise.*' The latter caution to a soldier of Marion's 
character and piudetfeAw^ scarcely necessary, bfit he 
was BO near the enemy, and t^e latter in such auperior 
ioTce, that the^og^stion, ou the part of Qreene, was only 
natural. Where Greene himself Isy, two rivers ran be- 
tween his army and that of the British. Without ammu 
nition himself, and informed of reinforcements which the 
enemy had received, to preserve a respectful distance be- 
tween them, was, on the pert of the American commander, 
only a becoming caution. It was now December, and the 
troops, both of Greene and Marion, were Withoat the 
necessary clothing. They had neiUier cloaks nor blankets. 
On the 14th of that month, Greene received a supply of 
ammunition, all d which he sent to Marion — no small 
proof of the confidence which he felt that, in such bands, it 
would not be thrown away. 

Thus closed the campaign of 1781. Bymanceuvre, and 
a successful combination of events, the British troops had 
been driven down the country and restrained within the 
nuTOW neck of land cont^ons to Charleston. The en- 
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campment of the main Army contitined at the Round 0. 
Marion was at Watboo on Cooper river, watchiag the 
enemy's right ; Sumter held Orangeburg and the bridge at 
Four Holes ; Hampton with fifty State cavalry kept open 
the' communication between Marion and the commander- 
in-chief ; Cola. Harden and Wilkinson watched the enemy's 
movements on the south between Charleston and Savan- 
nah : and Col. Lee, posted in advance, with a light detach- 
ment, kept him from prying into the real wet^mess at the 
American aimy. In the ignorance of the British general, 
lay the security of the American ; for, at this particular 
time, there were not eight hundred men at Greene's head- 
qaarters. A glance at any map of South Carolina will 
show the judgment with which these several posts were 
taken, at once for easy co-operation of the Americans, as 
for the control of all the country above the positions actu- 
^ly held by the British. The territory of the SUte, with 
the exception of that neck of land which lies twelve or 
fifteen miles up &om Charleston, between the approaching 
rivers Ashley and Cooper, had all been recovered frooa the 
enemy. But the necessities of the Americans, the want 
of militaiy tnoferie/, the thinness of the .regiments, and the 
increasing strength of the Kitish, derived &om foreign 
troops and accessions from other posts in America, left it 
doubtful, under existing circumstances, whether it could be 
long retained. Bnt this misgiving was not allowed to pre- 
judice or impair the popular hope, resulting fcom the w^ 
parent successes of their arms ; and one of the modes 
adopted for contributing to this conviction was the formal 
restoration of the native civil authority. The members of 
the State Assembly, of whom Marlon was one, were 
accordingly required by the proclamation of Governor Rut- 
ledge— ;wbo had held almost dictatorial powers from the 
beginning of the war — to convene at Jacksouborough at an. 
early day of the ensuing year. 
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CHAPTER XVIU. 

Mariun suminoned io ihe cktnp of Oreene. — Dereau ibe British 
horse Bt St. Thomas. — Leaves his command to Horry, and 
lakes his seat ia the Assembly at Jacksonborough, as Seaalor 
from St. John's, Berkely. — Proceedings of the Assemblj. — 
CtMilUcation Act. — Dispate betwecD Cob. Maham and Horrj 
— The brigade of Marion surprised, dorinf; bis ahseuce, bf a 
detachment from Charleston. — Marion's encounter with the 
British horse. — Conspiracy in the camp of Oreene. 

While the srn^ of Gmene lay at Round O., con^dera- 
ble alann iras excited in the American camp by tidings of 
large reinfcMrcemei^ made to the British strength in 
Charleston. General Leslie was now in conunand of the 
latter. The contractioD of the American military cordon 
had very greatly straitened the resources and comforts <^ 
the British general. The numerous reiiigees who had 
taken shelter in the city with their &milies, the great accu- 
mulation of horses within the lines, and the vigilant watch 
which was maintained over the islands and the neck by the 
American light detachments, soon contributed to lessen 
the stock of provisions in the capital, and to cut oS its 
supplies. One consequence of this condition was to com- 
pel Leshe to put two hundred of his horses to death ; 
while, by all other possible means, he collected his provi- 
sions from the surrounding country. Considerable parlies 
were kept upon the alert for this object, and, to facilitate 
the mor^ments of these parties, strong posts were estal^ 
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lisbed at HaddrePs Point and Hobcaw. The situation ot 
these posts, on the extremities of tongues of land, to which 
assiatance might easily be conveyed by water, and from 
which retreat, to an attacking enemy, was difficult, ren- 
dered them comparatively safe, for the present, against 
the Americans. But the situation of Leslie was one (A 
uncomfortable constraint, utd it was natural that he should 
avul himself of any prospect which might promise him 
relief It was readily believed, therefore, in the American 
camp, that, with the acquisition of new strength, by the 
arrival of reinforcements from abroad, Leslie would seek - 
to break through the cordon put around him. The rumor 
of' his approach, in strength, caused Greene to issue his 
orders to Marion to repair to head-quarters with all the 
force be could draw after him. Our partisan promptly 
obeyed the summons ; but, on his way to join with 
Greene, he left a detachment of mounted infantry in the 
'neighborhood of Monk's COTner, to watch the motions ot 
the enemy. 

But Leslie's purpose was mistaken. His strength had 
been exa^erated. He had no designs upon the camp of 
Greene, being no doubt quite as ignorant of his wealmesa 
as the latter was of the British strength. But the detach- 
ment left by Marion near Monk's Comer caught the atten- 
tion of the enemy, and, in the absence of the partisan, it 
was thought accessible to a proper attempt from Charles- 
ton. In all the movements of the British, it is very evi- 
dent that they attached no small importance to the presence 
of thb chief. A detachment of three hundred men, cavaliy 
and in&ntry, was transported by water to the north bank 
of the Wando river. This body moved with equal secreay 
and celeri^. But they were disappttinted in their aim. 
Marion had returned from the Continental camp to hia 
own. The storm which threatened the former was over- 
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Uown, and be was in season to avert that b7 whitih tLe 
latter was threatened. His force was scarcely equal to 
Aat of the enemy. He nevertheless resolved upon attack- 
ii^ them. In order to keep them in play, while he ad- 
TBOced with his main body, Cols. Richardson and Scriven, 
with a part of Haham'a horse, were dispatched with 
orders to throw themselves in &ont of the British, and 
engage them until he could come np. This order waa 
gallantly execnted. They enconntered the enemy's ad- 
vance neu the muster-hoase of St. Thomas, charged them 
vigorously, and succeeded in putting them to flight, with 
some slaughter. Capt. Campbell, of the British, and 
several others, were killed. But the pursuit was urged 
too &r. The cavalry of Mabam, by which this success 
had been obtained, was of new organization. Their train- 
ing had been pardal only. It was seen that, though they 
drove the British horse before them, their own charge was 
marked by disorder. Hurried forward by success, they 
rushed into the jaws of danger, and were only brought to 
their senses by an encounter with the whole of the British 
in&ntry. A volley from this body drove them back in 
coniusion, while the cavahy, which had been flying be- 
fore them, encouraged by the presence of the infantry, 
rallied upon the steps of the pursuers, and drove them in 
turn. They su^red severely, wedged upon a narrow 
causeway, which gave them as little room for escape as 
evolution. Twenty-two feU upon Ae spot, by the fire of 
the in&ntiy. The rest were ralliol when sufficiently &t 
frmn the more formidable enemy, and, turning upon the 
British cavalry, once more put them to flight. But the 
event left Marion too weak to press the encounter. He 
contented himself with watching the motions of the 
Britith, and they were sufficiently respectful not to pren 
him to any less pacific performance. They were satis- 
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fied to pursue their march, and, gathering a fevr head 
of cattle, to retire to Haddrell's, foregoing the more im- 
portant object of tfaeic inciirsion. The field clear, Marion 
left his brigade in charge of Horry, and repaired to.Jacb^- 
sonborough, to attend the Assembly, to which he had 
been elected a member from St. John, Berkely, the same 
parish which he represented in the Provincial Congress a^ 
the beginning of the war. This was early in the yeai 
1782. The Legislature met at Jacksonborough, a littla 
village on the Edisto or Pon-Pon rirer, on the ISth Janu- 
ary <^ this year. This position, almost within striking 
distance of the British army at Charleston, was chosen 
with particular reference to the moral influence which the 
boldness of such a choice would be likely to hare upon 
the people, and the confidence which it seemed to declare 
in the ability of the American army to render the place 
secure. To make it so, Greene moved his troops across 
tne Edisto, and took poet at Skirring's plantation, six 
miles in advance of Jacksonborough, and on the road which 
leads to Charleston. There was yet another step neces- 
sary to this object. The British, in addition to Charleston 
and the " Neck," held possession oi two islands, James 
and John, which belong to that inner chain <^ isles which 
stretches along the coast from Charleston to Savannah, 
separated from the main by creeks and marshes, and 
firom one another by the estuaries of rivers, sounds, or 
inlets. On John's Island, which is fertile, extensive, and 
secure, the enemy held a veiy respectable force under 
Col. Craig. Jacksonboroogh was within striking distance 
of this force. It could be approached by boats or galleys, 
in a single tide. It was equally assailaUe from this point 
by land. As a matter of precaution, it was considered 
necessary to disperse this force, and it was soon ascer- 
tained, not only that the island was acG«8sible, but that the 
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enein;, reljring upon the protection of his armed galley, 
was uii^)prehen8iTe of attack. The attempt was entrusted 
to Colfl Lee and Laorens, who, with separate parties, 
were to reach the point of destiiution by di^rent routes. 
One of the parties lost the road, and ^ed to co-operate 
with the other. The movement was only partially snc- 
cessfnl. A second was designed, and succeeded. The 
galleys were driTen from their station by the artillery, and 
Laurens penetrated to Craig's encampment. But the 
latter had already abandoned it. A few stragglers fell 
into the bands of the Americans, but nothing more. The 
preceding attempt bad just sufficed to convince Craig of 
the insecurity of the place, and he had taken timely pre- 
cautions against sufiering from a repetition of the attempt. 

The Legislature assembled according to appointment. 
The proclamation of the Governor, to whom, from the 
beghming of the war, had been accorded almost dictatorial 
powers, precluded from election and soffinge all persons 
who had taken British protections ; and, as those who 
were true to the State bad been very generally active 
in the ranks of her military, if followed, as a matter of 
course, 'that a great proportion of the members were mili 
laty men. Amoi^ these were Sumter and Marion. The 
former, aboot this time, yielded bis commission to the 
authorities, on account of some slight or injustice to which 
he had been subjected, and left the army when he took 
his seat in the Assembly. General Henderson succeeded 
to his command. The Jackaonborougb Assembly was 
highly distinguisbed, as well for its talent as for its 
worth and patriotism. Its character was, perhaps, rather 
military than civil. Constituting as they did, in a slave 
communis, a sort of feudal aristocracy, and accustomed, 
as, ioi so long a time they had been, to tbe use of the wea- 
pons of war, its members wore the deportment of bo many 
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Mined bwons, gadiered together quite aa much for udon 
u resolve. It was not only vmavoidable, but highly im- 
portuit at this juncture, that such should be the character 
of this body. Who could so well determine what were 
the necessities of the coontiy — what the exigencies of the 
people'— what the local resources and remedies — as those 
who had fought its battles, traversed every acre of its soil, 
nnd represented its interests and maintained its rights when 
there was no civil authority ? What legislators so likely 
to wield the popular will, as men who, like Marion and 
Sumter, had become its rallying leaders — whom the peo- 
ple had been accustomed to obey and follow, and by whom 
they had been protected. It was equally important that 
the legislation should come from such sources, when we 
confer the e&ci upon the enemy, sttll having a foothold 
in the State. They might reasonably apprehend that the 
laws springing from such a body would be marked by a 
stern directness and decinon of purpose which would leave 
nothing to be hoped by dissfiection or hostility; and their 
proceedings did not disappoint the expectations of friend 
or foe. 

The measures of this Assembly were marked by equal 
prudence and resolve. They passed a new act respecting the 
militia, and one for raising the State quota of Continental 
troops. One of their measures has been questioned as un- 
wise and impolitic — that, namely, for amercing and confis- 
cating the estates of certun of the loyalists, and for banish- 
ing the most obnoxious among them. Something, cer- 
tainly, is to be said in favor of this act. If vindictive, it 
seems to have been necessary. It must be remembered 
that, in consequence of a previous proclamation of the 
Governor, none bnt the most implacable and virulent of 
the Tories were liable to its operation— none but those who 
had rejeeted very liberal ofieis of indulgence and concilia- 
36» 
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tioD. Thia proclaiiiati(»i had (^ned the door to lecoo^ 
dli&tion with the State, on very easy terms to the offend- 
ers. It gave them timely warning to come in, enrol them- 
seWes in the American ranks, and thus assure themselves 
(^ that protection and safety which they had well forfeited, 
^leir neglect or refusal to accept this proSer of mercy, 
^operly incnrred the penalties of contumacy. These 
penalties could be no other than confiscation of property 
and banishment of person. Beasoos of policy, if not of 
abadote necesuty, seemed to enforce these penalties. 
How was the war to be carried on ? Marion's men, for 
example, received no pay, no food, no clothing. They 
had borne the dangers and the toils of war, not only with- 
out pay, but without the hope of it. They had done 
more — they had yielded up their private fortunes to the 
cause. They had wen their plantations stripped by the 
enemy, of negroes, horses, cattle, provisions, plate— eveiy- 
thing, in short, which could tempt the appetite of cupidity ; 
and this, too, with the Imowledge, not only that n 
loyalists had been secured in their own possessions, 1 
had been rewarded out of theirs. The proposed n 
seemed but a natural and necessary compliance with popu- 
lar requisition. Besides, the war was yet to be carried on. 
How was this to be done ? How long was it yet to last ? 
What was to be its limit ? Who could predict ? Con- 
gress was without money — the State without means. For 
a space of three years, South Carolina had not only sup- 
ported the war within, but beyond her own borders. 
Georgia was utterly destitute, and was indebted to South 
Carolina for eighteen months for heraubsistencej andNortb 
Carolina, in the portions contigoous to South Carolina, 
was equally poor and disafibcted. The Whigi were 
utterly impoverished by their own wants and the ravages 
of the enemy. They had nothing more to give. Patriot- 
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km could now bestow little but its blood. It wu with 
an obriona propriety resolved, by the Jacksonborough 
Assembly, that those who Iiad proved false to the country 
should be made to suffer in like degree with those who 
had been true, and who were still sufieiing in her defence. 
, As a measure of prolonged policy — contemplated beyond 
the emergency — there may be objections to the Confisca- 
tion Act ; but the necessities of the time seemed to de- 
mand it, and it will be difficult for any judgment, having 
before it all the particulars of the cruel civil war through 
which the country had gone — not to nieah of the army, 
and the present and pressing necessity for maintainii^ it — 
to arrive at any other conclusion, or to censure the brave 
men who urged and advocated the measure. The pro 
ceeding seems perfectly defensible on general principles, 
though in particular instances — as in the application of all 
general princif les — it may have been productive of injury. 
The estates of the loyalists, by this measure, were seized 
upon as a means for building up the credit of the State, 
supplyii^ it with the necessary funds for maintaining order 
as well as war, and for requiting and supporting that army 
which was stiU required to bleed in its defence. 

What part was taken in this act by Marion, is not 
known. Though kind and indulgent in his nature, he was 
item and resolute in war. We have no reason to suppose 
that he entertained any scruples about a proceeding, the 
nec^sity of which, at the time, seems to have been beyond 
bU dispute. 

The absence of our partisan fixim his brigade, was 
almost fetal to it. He left it with reluctance, and only 
with the conviction that his presence in the Senate was 
important to the interests equally of the army and the 
country: Indeed, without him there would not have been 
a quorum. There were only thirteen Senators presenL 
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He vu intemtod, beudes, in the passage of the new Mili- 
tia Act, and In one designed to raise the State quota ot 
Continental troops. These were sufficient to compel his 
presence. Bat he remained with reluctance. His letters 
from Jacksonboiougfa betray the most constant anxiety 
about his brigade. He had yielded it to Hony with the 
most earnest exhortations to caution. By his orders, the lat- 
ter, the more completely to ensure its safe^, removed to a 
position on the north side of Wambaw, a creek emptying 
into the Santee, Here, in an angle formed by the two 
roads which pass from Lenud's Ferry road to Horry's 
plantation, about a quarter of a mOe from the bridge, 
Horry occupied a post which caution ought have rendered 
safe. In his rear was a wood. His newly raised regi- 
ment, not half complete, lay at Durant's plantation, about 
a mile above, under the command of Major Benson. Horry 
does not seem to have been remiss in his duties, but about 
this time he fell sick, and, for some time before, he had 
been, and still was, somewhat wilful. There was an un- 
happy dispute between himself and Col. Maham, touch- 
ing rank and precedence. The latter refused to be com- 
manded by the fonper, cluming to be equal in commission, 
and, when Marion went to Jacksonborough, separated his 
corps from the brigade, posted them higher up the river, 
and, being a member of the Legislature, proceeded to 
Jacksonborough also. Qreene was not unwilling, in the 
present juncture of affairs, that the native officers should 
be present at the deliberations of this body. The civil 
objects were just then even more important than the mili- 
tary. 

The contumacy of Maham was a subject of the most 
earnest discussion. Both Marion and Greene decided 
against him ; yet both were reluctant to o&end him, as they 
knew bis value as a cavalry officer. Maham seems to have 
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acted under some erroneous impressions of the indepen(lenc« 
of a legioDEuy brigade, as be cltumed bis to be. He aJso con^ 
plained of tbe free use which Marion made of his cavahy, 
and tbe severe duties he was required to perform. To 
this, Greene re|^es : " You are to cou»der how extensive 
the conntiy he has to guard, and bow much he depends 
upon jour corps. This will account for tbe hard service 
70a have been put to. The genera) is a good man, and 
when you consider hb difficulties, and make just allow- 
afices, perhaps you will have little to complain of but the 
hard necessity of the service." 

But this reply did not produce its effect, and Maham 
certainly erred, as a soldier, in complaining of the severity 
of his tasks. Id the old chivalrous periods, tbe peculiar 
severity of the duties assigned to knighthood was recc^- 
nized gratefully, as matter of compliment and trust. He 
still held off; and Marion promptly demanded, that, if Ma- 
ham had any independent right of command, while nomi- 
nally under bim, he might be at once withdrawn from the 
Inigade. Maham's manner and tone were quite respect- 
ful, but tenacious ; and while tbe discussion was in pro- 
gress, and he holdmg off from Horry, events were brewing 
which were destined to terminate the unfortunate dispute 
by a capital misfortune. 

Again taking advantage of the absence of Marion, an 
expedition was set on foot in Charleston, agunst Horry. 
A detachment of two hundred horse, five hundred i^antry, 
and two pieces of utillery, under Col. Thomson (better 
known in after-times as Connt Rumford], I)repared to as- 
cend Cooper river. Its preparations were not conducted 
.with such caution, however, but that they became known 
to the vigilant friends of the Americans in and about the 
i^ty. The army was warned of their preparations. Greene 
hinted to Marion the necessity of returning to his commands 
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Th« latter lepliu, by declaring hi* gnaX taaiety to do so, 
but niges the impowibility of leaviDg the Semite, lest the 
Aaaembly should be broken up — aa evuit which might be 
of fatal importance to the conae, unleas the great business 
ot the aewioo were fint disposed of. He promises to 
more as soon as this should be the cue. Tbe actual 
movement of the British detachment made it impossible 
that Marion should longer delay to rejoin his brigade, and, 
accompanied by Col. Maham, he reached tbe groond on 
which the regiment of tbe latter was nncamped, by a cir- 
cuitoos route and r^id riding, on tbe 24th Fetsroaiy 
Here they were unhappily told that the enemy was re- 
tiring. Marion, accordingly, remused to rest and refresh 
himself, while Maham paid a visit to his own plantation. 
In a lew houn after Maham's departure, an express 
arrived with tbe mortifying intelligence that the brigade 
had been surprised and disponed. Marion, instantly put- 
ting himself at tbe head of M^iom's regiment, hurried on 
toward Wambaw, the scene of the event, to check pursuit 
and collect and save the fiigitires. 

We have seen the position oi H(Kiy. He had sent out 
his scouts on all the roads by which the approach of an 
enemy mi^t be apprehended. Feeling himself secure, 
and b^ng sick, he went over the river on the 24th, the day 
of tbe catastrophe, to his plantation, leaving the Ivigide 
under the comntand of Col. M'Donald. Major BensMi, 
as will be remembered, held a positicm, with the incom- 
plete regiment of Horry, at Durant's plantation, about a 
mile above that of the brigade. By some unaccountable 
remissness of patrols or videttes, the Britiib cavaliy, under 
Coffin, surprised tbe latter post. Benson, it is said, had 
been told by Capt. Bennett, who commanded tbe scouts in 
St. Thomas's, that the enemy was approaching ; but the 
in£»m»tion was bani^t to blm while at dinner, aai a 
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ke«n Appetite made him sIot to believe' tidings vhich 
■night hare lessened the enj<qrment of the meRl. Bennett 
proceeded to Horry's faead-quarters, where Col. M'Donsld 
happened to be at dinner also. He proved equally incre- 
dulous, but deured Major James, who had jnst arriTed In 
camp, to take command of his regiment. The surprise of 
Benson was complete, and he paid for his remissness oi in- 
difierence with his life. The firing at Durant's convinced 
McDonald of his error ; but, in all probability, the sur- 
prise was quite as complete in the one conuoand as in the 
other. There were two regiments of " six-months' men'* 
— ^t is to say, " reformed Tories" — per8(»is who had 
eome in under the proclamation issued by Governor Rut- 
ledge. These broke at the first encounter with the enemy. 
In their flight, and to prevent purmit, they threw oS the 
planks ttom W^ambaw bridge. Fortunately, a strong body, 
under Mi^or James, checked the pursuit for a space,Bnd gave 
ui opportunity for the fugitives to save themselves. Many 
of them crossed the river by- swimming, but some were 
drowned in the attempt. Tha thiclcetfi saved the in^tiy. 
No pisoners were t^en. The British gave no quarter. 
Successful against Benson and M'Donald, the enemy 
{Heued forward in the direction of Marion's approach, but 
without havii^ any knowledge of his proximity. He had 
halted with the cavalry of Maham, at the house of Mrs. 
Tidyman, about four miles from the scene of the disaster, 
to refresh his men and horses. The latter were unbitted 
and feeding, when the whole of the enemy's cavalry made 
their appearance. It would seem, from the indecision of 
their commander, that he was no less Burprised at felling 
in with this body of Marion's men, than was our partisan 
at his sadden appearance. His hesitation under this sur- 
prise g^ve the Americans an opportunity to recover them- 
selves. It was the opinion of Maham, that, had the 
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charge been sounded the moment that he i»ine in view, 
the whole lament must hare been lost. There was no 
relfeat, save by the lirer, and by the lane through which 
tbey had entered the plantation, and of this the enemy had 
full command. The bait and heaitation of the Briliah' — 
their seeming alarm— at once afforded Marion the means 
of extrication from his predicament. To bit and mount 
their hones, was, for hia cavalry, the work of a moment 
Thongh not conntii^ half tb& numbers of the enemy, 1Mb 
rion's instant resolution was to issue forth by the lane, and 
attack them. They had displayed themselres in fixnt of 
it. Just before the lane was an old field, and a little to 
the right a pond of water. Marion, [dacing a small body 
of infimtry to great adranta;^ along the fence, ordered his 
column of cavalry to advance throogh the lane to the 
attack. His men were well mounted ; in this respect, if 
inferior in numbers, they had a manifest advantage over 
the British. The latter had been too long cooped up in 
the walls of Charleston, on short commons, to be very ser- 
viceaUe ; and the cavalry of Maham, though somewhat 
too much crowded with the " new-made Whigs," were 
yet confident, from loi^ experience, in their abili^ 
to contend with the enemy. Marion himself was confi- 
dent, but was destinedjin this instance,to lose, what he him- 
self, in bis dispatches, has styled, " a ^orious opportunify 
of cnt^ng up the British cavalry." Hia men moved to 
the extremity of the lane, before which the enemy had 
halted, with a firm and promising countenance. The front 
section was led by Capt, Smith, an o£Bcer of ai^proved 
couT^;e,' who, in a very recent afiair at St. Thwnas' 
muster-bouse, had signally distinguished himself. Yet, 
seized with a sudden panic, the moment that he reached 
the end of the lane, he dashed into the woods on the ri|^t, 
and drew after him the whole regiment. Marion himael^ 
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vho irta near the head of the column, was borae away by 
the torrent, which he in vain stru^led to withstand. The 
nah was irresistible — the confiisiDn irretrievable. ^11 
effitrts to restrain or recover the fugitives were idle, until 
they bad reached the woods. There Marion succeeded m 
rallying a party, and at this point the pursuit of the enemy 
was checked, and the fugitives partly rallied. They had 
sustained bat little loss in lives ; but the shame, the dis- 
grace of such a panic, were immeasurably humiliating 
The British showed no eagerness in the pursuit. They 
■eemed to doubt the bloodless victory which they had won, 
and, content with their own escape, were not unreasonably 
u^;ent with fortune to make their victory complete. They 
subsequently, afUr they bad fully recovered &om their 
panic, contrived greatly to exa^^rate the importance of 
the event. One of the newsp^iev of the day has the fol- 
lowing : — " Things bear a bettejr prospect than they did. 
Colonel Thomson has defeated General Marion in Soath 
Carolina, killed one hundred men, and Marion was 
drowned, attempting to escape.'' The only officer drowned 
in the flight, was Lieut. Smyzer of Horry's cavalry. 

The loss of the brigade in horses and accoutrements was 
greater than in men. Their greater loss, however, was of 
that confidence in themselves and one another, which it 
was one of the greatest objects of Marion's training to in- 
npiire. The true secret of the superiority of regulars over 
militia-men lies in the habit of mutual reliance. They feel 
each other's elbows, in military parlance — they are assured 
by the custom of mutually depending one upon the other. 
This habit impresses them with a conviction, which the 
terrors of conflict do not t^n impur, that they will not be 
deserted j and, thus assured, they hurry into the battle, and 
remain in it so long as the body with which they move 
' can act together. Once broken, however, the cty is 
36 
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' Muve qui peut.^ Not 10 vith militia-men. They nerer 
forget their iadiyidualitf. The veiy feeling of personal 
independence is apt to itnpttir their confidence in one an- 
other. Their habit is to obey the indiyidoal impulse. 
They do not wait to take their temper from their neighbor 
right and left. Hence their irregnlarity — the difficulty (tf 
restraining them — of making them act in routine, and with 
entire reference to the action of other bodies. So &r frmn 
deriving itret^tlt from feeling another's elbow, they much 
prefer elbow room. Could they be assured of one another, 
they were the greatest troops in the world. They are 
the greatest troops in the worid— capable of the most daring 
and heroic achierements— wfaererer the skill of the cc»Tt> 
maader can ins|ure this feelii^ of mutual relisnce. Fre- 
quent co-operatitm of the same persons under the sante 
leader [vodnces it, and makes them reterana. The old 
soldiers of the brigade had it in perfection. It was one of 
the excellences of Marion that it followed so certunly and 
rapidly from his peculiar trainitig. That it should be lost 
or impaired, was a most serious evil. That it would not 
hare been endangered, we are sure, had it not been that tha 
brigade no longer consisted of the bnve fellows who had 
clung to him through the campaigns of the last two years. 
The new recruits were, in all probability, to blame for the 
mischance ; andjomething, perhaps, is due to the unh^py 
quarrel between Maham and Horry. The former was 
terribly mortified by the a&ir — mortified that Marion should 
have hurried to the scene of action without apprising him, 
and vexed that his own regiment should have behaved so 
badly. He complains that others should " expend the 
strength of the regiment without giving Aimthesatisfection 
of being present." Captain John Caraway Smith, the 
officer who led the column thus disastrously aside, resigned 
the day after the aflair. His conduct had been habitually 
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bnre. But a short time before, as already shown, he hsd 
behaved with the most determined and aadacious gallantry 
at the head of the same troop. That their traimng was 
defectire is beyond question, but no imputati<m rested upon 
their courage or his own. Nevertheless, we hare Na- 
poleon's authonty for the opinion that every man has his 
moment de peur. No man is equally firm on all occasions. 
There are moods of weakness and Irresolution in every 
mind, which is not exactly a machine, which impair its 
energies, and make its course erratic uid imcertain. 
The truth was known in earlier ages. The old poets 
ascribed it to supernatural influence. Envious deities in- 
terposed between valor and its victim, paralysing the soul 
of the one and strengthening that of the other. Thus we 
find even Hector, upon occasion, the slave of panic, and 
Paris, oh the other hand, almost emulating the spirit of his 
brother. 

The conduct of Captain Smith, in this aflkir, has been 
excused by Maham. He ascribes it to an error of Marion 
himself. He says that, " Marion (who was an infimtry 
officer) gave the order to fih offjrom the hoate to the tight, 
instead of ordering to charge ! This induced his officers to 
believe that they were to retreat and not to fight." This 
may be true ; but it is scarcely probable. Retreat firam 
the bouse, except into the river, seems to have been cat off. 
The only other avenue was the lane. At the end of this 
was the enemy, drawn out in order of battle. Upon these - 
the advance was ordered We have seen that Marion 
himself exulted in the conviction that the enemy wbs in 
his power. His exultation could not have been entirely 
concealed from his officers. It must have declared itself in 
some way. The halt and hesitation of the British were 
perceptible to all. They were in superior numbers, and 
when they reached the bead of the lane, the horses of the 
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Americmn cavaliy were anUtted and feeding. -A sadden 
fttid resolate charge, according to Mahun, on the put of 
th« British, would hare re>nlt«d is the entire defeat of the 
raiment. That they did' not order this chaige betnyed 
their apprebenaiona, and should hare encouraged, in sinii- 
lar degree, the Americans — did encoor^e them, and hence 
the resolre of Marion to advance upon them. That it 
should be supposed he woold hony forward, in the very 
teeth of the enemy, only to dash aside in confiuion from the 
struggle, is scarcely reaaonable. ButMah&ra wai offend- 
ed with Marion. The latter had decided against him in 
the controversy with Hony ; and the sobsequent morement 
■gainst the British, without stopping to require his presence, 
was another mortifying circumstance which he was not 
likely to fcrget. Biassed by bis feelings, he was not will- 
ing to believe that the seeming slight was in reality due to 
the emergency of the case, which would not allow a mo- 
ment's hesitation in Marion^ movement at such a juncture. 
As soon as the {wesence of Marion was known, the Ai^ 
tivea gathered around him. But for hia absence they had 
never been dispersed. Horry's regiment was very much 
crippled; Maham's in equally bad condition. Of M' Don- 
ald's, and the brigade, a few hundred were soon broogbt 
together;. and with his deranged and diapiritett band, onr 
partisan retired beyond the Santee to refiair and recmit his 
strei^th, and revive the- confidence of hia men in their 
leaden and themselves. In the meanwhile, the countiy 
- wluch he had so recently covered and protected was 
harried by the Br'tish. They improved the interval of 
his absence hy suet essfid iacuruMis. The catUe had been 
abeady pot beyond their power, on the other side the 
Santee ; but they stripped the plantations within their reach, 
aa well <^ slaves as of provisions. Greene could do noth- 
ing to prevent themi His own army was in a state of 
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couTUlaion and conimotioD ; suffiringfrom diatf^ aod dii- 
content, and threatened with duaolation. Recent occur- 
rencea had avakened his fears ibr his own secotity. 

One result of Marion's recent disaster was to put an end 
tfl the dispute between Hony and Mabam. Their respect- 
ive regiments were so reduced, after the a&ir at Wunbaw, 
that it was deemed advisable to amalgamate them. Hav- 
ing resolved upon this measure, Gov. Mathews, who had 
succeeded Rutledge, ^iplied to Marion to know who of the 
two was the best cavalry officer — an opinion which Marion 
yielded with great reluctance. His personal preference 
went wiUi Horry, but be conld not hesitate in declaring Ibr 
Maham. Hony, with the ambition of a spirited soldier, 
eagerly desired a command of cayaliy, — was a good in&n- 
try officer, and had all the requirements of skill and bravery. 
But he was no horseman, and it is said that, in several of 
his charges, he was indebted to some one or other of his 
men for hia own safety, being commonly unhorsed. Hu 
gallantry and patriotism were equally unquestionable. 
They had been displayed from the beginning of the war. 
The preference shown Maham caused Horry's resignation 
from the service ; but to console him for the mcrtificatioii, 
Marion made him commandant of Oeoigetown, a post 
wluch united the responsibilities and duties of a military 
an4 civil service. 

With the adjournment of the Assembly at JacksOn- 
borough, the army of Greene moved down frvm Skirvii^!i 
plantation to Bacon's bridge,' at the head of Ashley river. 
Here, within twenty miles of the enemy, a dangerous ccw- 
spiracy ripened almost to matoritf amoi^ the Fennsjd- 
vania troops, composed in part of the very mutineers who 
had triumphed over govenunent in the inratrection in 
Jersey, and who, as La&yette observed,* " had been well 
• Johnson's Life of Oreene, Vol. ii., p. 319 
26" 
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pud and well dotbed in coiiiei]nence of it." Thio, we 
believe, wu the only body of troopt famished to the 
Southern anny, during the Revolution, from any <f the 
States north of Maryland and Delaware. We make thia 
remark with the view to the correction of a very general 
error, ariaii^ from the vague manner in which it is customary 
for our hiatorians to apeak of the sources of the pertoimtt k^ 
the Southern army. .The armies led by Gates and Greene, 
to the defence <d Carolina, were truly from States north of 
ber, but they were not Northern States. Two fine bodies of 
troops came from Maryland and Delaware, but the rest were 
from Virginia and North CsroUna, — with the exception of 
the Pennsylvania line, of which we. have now to speak. 
These, as we have seen, had been refractory in Jersey, 
and instead of being ponisbed, were paid for their sedition. 
It was natural that tbey should endeavor to renew an ex- 
periment which had already proved so profitable. The 
mutineers were directed by one Sergeant Gomell. Their 
number is unknown. They were solely of the Pennsyl- 
vania line, and might have been successful but for an at- 
tempt which they made upon the fideli^ of the Mary- 
landers. Their purpose was to deliver Greene, to the 
enemy, and otherwise fiicilitate the objects of the latter, 
who were to make a concerted movement, in force, upon 
the American anny, at a prescribed moment. The inte- 
gri^ of the Marylanders, whom Gornell i^proached, was 
not to be shaken ; and to their fidelity and the quick ears 
of one of the camp-women, the army was indebted for its 
safefy. The circumstanoes were all in hvor of the success 
of the conspirators. There was a general discontent in the 
army. The troops were badly fed and clothed — were 
nnpud, doubtful of pay, and sufiering present distresses. 
Tbey were inactive. Many of them were new recruits. 
Greene was no longer surrounded by the tided and true 
men and ot&CMa, who had borne the brunt of the contest. 
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The temtof aemceof thefonnerIiftdingTe^p«ttez|ured; 
atmte of his best -officers were on lurlongh, sad he hsd 
ofiended otheis. Snmter had left the nimj m disgiut ; 
Pickeiu was openting Bgainat the Indiana ; Marion was 
remiitii^ his tv^ade on the Santee ; Williams bad gon« 
hoine ; Howard was in Maiyland, scarcely recorered &om 
his woimds j Wayne was in Geoi^a, doing good service 
in that qnaiter ; St. Clur was absent on leave ; Lee had 
gone to Vi^inia to get mamed, «id his legion was almott 
diora of officers ; Eggleston had gone with him to Virginia, 
and the brave fellows, Annstrong and Carrington, had fidlen 
into the bands of the enemy. The time was well choaeo 
for mutiny, and as the hour drew near for the consumma- 
tion of the [HirpoBe <^ the conspirators, the British army 
was set in motion from below, — not so secretly, however, 
but tliat their movements were made known to the Ameri- 
cans. Symptoms of mutiny becune apparent in the camp, 
and it was necessary to proceed with vigor. Doubtful of 
a large number of those around him, Greene summoned 
Marion with' all his force from the Santee, while his own 
aimy was kept in order of battle. The arrest of Gomell, 
with that of four others, all sergeants of the Fennsylyania 
line, took place the night before the conspiracy was to take 
efiect. GomeU was tried and executed ; ihe others were 
sent under guard into the interior. This proceeding wat 
the signal for the flight . of at least a dozen more, who, 
having been committed, broke away on the night of Q<x- 
nell's seizure, and found [nutection with the enemy, who 
advanced tn force to receive them. This prompt proceed- 
ing suppressed the nmdny. The development of the con- 
spiracy, the state of preparedness in the camp of Greene, and 
the movement <^ Marion, had the efiect of discouraging the 
farther advance of the British army ; and Marion, while 
yet in modon for the camp of Greene, from which he was 
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bot e^t inOcs dktant, WM mnmMMd in baste to the prote&- 
tiao of Oeorgstown, gainst wliich the «nemy was reported 
to hftve sailed from Charieston. A foiced inarch of foot 
days brou^t him to Whtte^ Bric^, when it was discovei- 
ed that the alarm was nnfoonded. The enemy had imI 
■bown hnnself, and waa not nigh. Id this' march of we 
hundred and six^ miles, Maiioa's men had but a 9iii|le 
ration (^ rice. Their acde food, with this ezoeptioB, wu 
lean beef. The march took place in Aj^ril, when there ii 
BO forage for cattle, and when aoc^ as survive the winter, 
are cmnpelled to wander &r in die swamps and thickets is 
search crfthe scan^ herbage which sostains them. The 
march of onr partisan in ^tese two expeditions was ecm- 
dncted solely on fiwt. The country south <tf the Santee 
l»d been so completdy foraged by the Britiah, during til 
vacation <^ it, that he was compelled to dismount hii in- 
&ntry in his movements until the spring herbage ahoold 

. en^le him to f^ed his horses. His fnce was reduced to 
two hnodred militia and one hundred and twenty how- 
It was the wish of General Greene that he should tab 
post as near the enemy as pooible, in cwder both to shortn 

. his limits beyond Cooper river, and to enable Col. LauitiS) 
who now commanded the legioif of Lee, to pass the Aiblef , 
and close upon the British between the latter river and 
Goose Creek. But with his in&utry dismounted, he daied 
not ventw« so completely within the reach of an eneniy *" 
superior ; and with the double purpose of seeuring s re- 
treat, if necessary, and of forming a junction with aay p^^ 
when desirable, either at Huger's Bridge, ovei the west 
branch of Cooper river, or at Strawberry Feny, he W» 
IKMt at Sinkler's plantation on the Santee. This left fui° 
within twenty-five miles of each of these designated routes 
His cavalry meanwhile patrolled the countij as low tf 
Haddrell and Hobcaw, and in sight of the British post> ^ 
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thoae places. They thus procured the earliest news of 
the enemy's morements, and checked his incursions in that 
quarter. The efiect of Marion's presence with his hn-, 
gade was soon felt, as well by his people as by the British. 
By the latter it was deemed important to relieve themselTCS 
from a neighbor at once so vigilant and inconrenient, A mes- 
senger, feigning to be a deserter, was dispatched by General 
Leslie, whose plan was to make his way through the scouts 
of Marion, to the Scotch and loyal settlements on the 
borders of North Carolina. These were to be stirred up 
to insurrection, and Marion was to be diverted from a quar- 
ter In which his presence was particularly annoying. The 
messenger succeeded in hia object, but was less fortunate 
in his return. He had done the mischief required at his 
hands, fomented the insurrection, and set the loyalists in 
motion. The proo& were conclusive against him, and 
be perished by military execution. The timely notice 
which Marion obtained of his labors enabled him to pre- 
pare against the event. 
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MirioD ■nmQKr&ed wiih hii force to tlitri (tf Greeoe. — IasDTTee> 
lion of Ihr Lojalisu on the Pedes. — Marches a^uiut them— 
Bubdaea Ihem. — Treats with OaJnej, — FMUiing.— Protects tb« 
Torf, Boiler, from his men. — Relanu to the coontty between 
the Santee and the Cooper. — Mores to protect Qeorgetows 
ftom the British ileet. — Takes post at Watboo, on Cooper 
river. — Defeats the Briti^ earalr; ander Major Frasier. 

MEAinmLB, the mun body of tlie am^ nnder Greene cotw 
tinued to atiSer diminntim. On the first of May a Uige 
jvoportion c^ the North Carolina tToo|w vere entitled to 
and dumed their discharge. No recruits were expected 
from the North, and it became necessary to draw together 
all the force that South Carolina could afford. The Oov- 
ernment of this Slate, from its Gi«t re-oi^nization, had 
UthlbUy endeavored to re-establish the South Carolina 
line, but, being without money or means, with verj- little 
eucceas. A few -recruits were obtained from among 
those who had recently received their discharge, but 
the service had been of a kind to baffle all the tempta- 
tioDS and vgnments of the recroitiDg officers. In the emer- 
gency of the ctue, it became indispensable to look to the 
militia under Marion, Pickens and Henderson ; and these 
leadeiB were accordingly required to repair to head- 
quarters. _ .. ■ 

The withdrawal of the former, with his troops, from the 
r^on of country which they had so lately covered, was 
the signal for that rising of the loyalists npon the Pedee, to 
instigate which the unfortunate emissary of General Leslie 
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had been dispatched from Chsrieston. The mbsence «rf 
Marion waa considered auspicious to the new morement. 
He had scarcely reached Dorchester when his ancient 
enemy, Msjor Gainey, appeared in arms at the head of a 
considerable body of troops, both cavaby and in&ntry. A 
small GomiDaikl under Col. Baxter, which had been left l^ 
Marion to obeerre their morements, was too feeble to make 
head against them, and it becairie necessary for Marion 
himself to retrace his steps, and arrest the progress of the 
insurrection. Placing himself at the head of Maham's 
cavalry, he promptly advanced in the direction of the 
enemy. So njad were his movements, so vigilant his 
watch, so well devised his plans, that he reached the 
Fedee country long before his approach was suspected. 
His presence, on the present occasion, was a surprise. It 
had long been a terror ; so much so that but for his re- 
moteness at the camp of Greene, they had, in all probabili- 
ty, never ventured to resume their arms. Three separate 
bodies of men, by a judicious arrangement of our partisan, 
were prepared to enter their country at the same moment. 
These were so placed, that, though operating separately, 
they might yet be made to co-operate if desired. The 
effect was such as to paralyse the incipient resolution of 
the loyalists. They showed no disposition for fight ; and 
feeling their temper, conscious of his difficulties, and now 
no longer hopeful ofhelp from the British, Oaine^ispatch- 
ed a flag to Marion with proposals to treat for a pacifica- 
tion. He was not unwilling to renew the treaty which, 
juat one year before,he had entered into with Horry, who 
then acted as the lieutenant of our partisan. This treaty, 
influenced by British emissaries, the Tories had very im- 
perfectly kept. In small sq&ads they had been perpetually 
rising, and committing trespasses upon their neighbors 
whenever the withdrawal of Marion's men afibrded then) 
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oppcMtnni^. They had now eyeijthiiig to fear from his 
BOger; but they bIso knew his williDgness to forgive. 
Relying up(»i this, and making a merit of necessity, the 
eoimnanicAtion oi (xsiney expressed the wannest Bolidtade 
for peace. To this Marion was prepared to listen. G<«a- 
miasioners were appointed on both sides. They met, but^ 
unhappUy, they recognized in each other well known per- 
sonal opponents. They had often niet in strife, and conld 
not forbear alluding to their encounters. The conversa- 
tion grew warm, the parties excited, and instead of coming 
to terms, the commisuoners almost came to Uows. Th^ 
separated with increased resentment. A fierce skirmish 
fiJlowed, and (he attempt to adjust their difierences waa 
renewed between the respective commanders. Marion 
was anxious to effect a pacification. His services were 
required below on the Santee and Cooper, to check the in- 
cursions of the British, and he coDsented to meet and coa- 
fer with Gainey in person. This detennination was cen- 
sured by BODW of bis officers. They denounced Gainey as 
a leader of banditti ; and, certainly, his conduct, on many oc- 
casions, deserved the reproach. They reproached Marion 
for committing his digni^ in treating with such a person. 
But this suggestion did not adfect him. He was governed 
hy views and principles very &r superior to those which in- 
flnence the ordinary soldier. His pride did not sufier&om 
such cenaires. His reply was equally prompt and cou- 
closive. He told them that he " aimed at no higher dig- 
nity than that of easentially serving hb country." 

The result was satis&ctoiy to our partisan. Maldng a 
merit of necessity, Guney yielded without requiring any 
&rther resort to blows. At the ^wling Green, between 
the Great and Little Pedee, more than five hundred men 
Idd down their arms, submitting to conditions which were 
rather strict than severe. Marion and Gainey met at 
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Birch's mill on the Sth June, vhen a treaty was drawn up 
having for its basis the articles of the preceding arrange- 
ment with Horry. By this treaty, Gainey and his men 
were to lay down their arms and not to resume them un- 
less ordered to do so by the authorities of the State ; they 
bound themselves to deliver up all n^roes, horses, cattle 
and other property of which they had dispossessed the 
people of this or any other State— to demean themselves 
as peaceable citizens, and submit to tiie laws of the State — 
_ to deliver up all contumacious and rebellious persons with- 
in their district — to deliver up all deserters from the r^n- 
lar service — to sign a declaration of allegiance to the 
United States, and to Sonth Carolina in particular, and to 
abjure the British crown, and to surrender all British pro- 
per^. Compliance with these conditions, was to ensure 
them &11 pardon for their treasons to the State, and the 
enjoyment of thefr property as citizens within it ; while 
individuals not choosing to comply, were to be permitted, 
with their wives and children, a safe progress to the British 
lines. From the benefits of this trea^, some few atrocious 
o^nders were excepted. Major Gainey removed with 
those who preferred to adhere to the fortunes of the British. 
He did not side with their tletermination, but he detaned It 
a duty to see that those who had followed his arms, should 
be put in safety beyond the reach of their enemies : an 
honorable resolve certainly. Before his departure he 
wuted npon Marion and said : " Honor, sir, requires that 
I should yield my cbmmissiob to Cot. Balfour, from whom 
I received it ; but this done, I shall immediately return to 
the country and seek your protection." This was frankly 
promised him^ and with every confidence in the assurance 
of Marion, as soon as he had concluded his a&irs tn 
Charleston, he promptly returned and enrolled himself in 
the American ranks. One of the loyalists, specially ex- 
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emjited from the privileges of the treaty with Gaioey, waa 
a Dotorioufl marauder by the name of Fanning. He was a 
saaguiDaij ruffian, with considerable talents, but brutal, 
reckless, and most iuTeterate in his hostility to the Ameri- 
can cause. Shortly after the treaty with Gainey, this per- 
Boa appeared io the truce ground at the head of a small 
party. It was feared that be would stir up the revolt 
anew. He came for that purpose. Marion was at once 
upon the alert. His force, divided into three bodies, oc- 
cupied various parts of the lately disaffected districts, and 
overawed the spint of revolt, if it yet existed. Finding 
the cause hopeless in that quarter, Fanning sent a flag to 
Marion with a request that he would grant a safe-conduct 
to bis wife, and some property, to the British gairisoD in 
Gharleslon. Against any such concession the officers of 
Marion expostulated. They were unwilling that so cruel 
a ruffian should receive any indulgence. But Marion 
looked more deeply into the matter, and yielded a prompt 
compliance with the request. " Let but his wife and pro- 
perty reach the British lines, and Fanning will follow. 
Force them to remain, and we. only keep a serpent in out 
bosom." Such was his reasoning, and the truth of it was 
very soon apparent. Finding the hope of insurrecticxt 
fruitless, Fanning fied the countiy, and was as soon in 
(/harlestoQ as his wife. 

The disaffected districtwasnowfilled with Marion's men 
busied in securing all persons who, declining to retire to 
the British, still withheld their submission from the Ameri- 
can authorities. In the execution of this duty, some licen- 
tiousness followed — such irregularities as are apt to occur 
where soldiers traverse a subdued territpry, Intimationa 
of these irregularities reached the ears of the partisan. No 
individual was charged with o&nce, and no particolara 
were fpyen ; but Marion took occasion to d^c'^'fi bls W? 
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dignadon in the presence of officers and men. " I have 
beard insinuations," aud he, " vhicfa, if true, would dis- 
grace my command ; no accusation has been made ; but I 
wish you clearly to know that let officer or soldier be 
proved guilty of crime, and he shall hang on the next tree." 
His ttrmness and sincerity were known j and he heard of 
no more license. While engaged in the irksome duty of 
arresting the recusant, be was equally busy in granting 
written protections to those wbo subBCribed frankly to the 
conditions of the treaty. The judicious disposition and 
immediate presence of his force — the terror inspired by his 
successes — the knowledge which they bad of his mercy, 
and their evident abandonment by the British — had the 
^ect of bringing crowds to his camp, trebling the number 
of his own troops, seeking the proffered securities. Such 
was the consumption of paper on this occasion, or rather 
such the poverty at head-quarters, that old letters were 
torn up, the backs of which were put in requisition for 
this object. While at Birch's mills, on the Pedee, among 
others who sought the protection of Marion was one Capt. 
Butler, who had made himself particularly odious by his 
crimes and ferocity. He bad been conspicuous aa the op- 
pressor of the Whig inhabitants of the Pedee. He waa 
not ignorant of the detestation in which he was held, and 
it was with some misgivings that he sought the required 
protection. His appearance in the American camp was 
the signal for a commotion. There were among the men 
of Marion some who were connected with persons who 
had suffered by the atrocities of Butler. They determined 
to avenge their friends. They resolved that no protection 
should save him, and an intemperate mess^e to that effect 
waa sent to Marion. Marion instantly took Butler to his 
Own tent, and firmly answered those by whom the message 
wa> brought : " Relying on the pardon ofiered, the man 
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whom you would deabojr haa Babmitted. Both \kw and 
honor suietiaii in; lesolutioa to protect him with mylife." 
A Btill more istemperate message reached him, declarii^ 
that " Butler should be dragged to death from his teut-^ 
that to defend such a wretch was an insult to humanity." 
To this Marion made no reply, but calling around him the 
members of his family, and some of his most trusty fol- 
lowers, he gave them to understand that he should expect 
their co-operation at all hazards in protecting the culfnit 
from Tioleoce. " Prepare to give me your aasistance, for 
though 1 consider the villany of Butler unparalleled, yet, 
actifig under orders as J am, I am bound to defend him. I 
will do so cqr perish." The mutiny threatened to be &a- 
inidable, and that night, Marion succeeded with a stroi^ 
guard in conveying the prisoner to a place of safe^. The 
treaty with Gainey put an end to the domestic feuds upon 
the Fedee, and anxious to regain the local confidence which 
they had forfeited, numbers of &e loyalists of this quarter, 
following the example of their leader, entered the ranks 
of the Americans, and though too late to be of effectual 
service in the war, yet furnished sufficient proofe of tiieir 
fidelity. 

No ferther necessity appearing for the longer stay of 
Marion on the Pedee, he prepared to return to his fonner 
lange aloi^; the rivers Cooper and Santee. His absence 
from this region afibrded an opportunity for the enemy to 
renew their depredations from Charleston. Marion had 
left Colonel Ashby in command of his infantry, when, at 
the head of Maham's horse, he hurried to encounter 
Gainey, and quell his insurrection. Ashby, pressed by > 
superior British force, had been compelled to yield 
before it, and this intelligence left our partisan no moment 
of respite after quelling the commotions on the Fedee, be- 
fore he was required to retuni and cov«r the countiy which 
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had so lougbeen iodebted to his vigilance for protcctian- 
In leavii^ the Pedee, with still some doubts of the newly 
coDTetted legalists of that quarter, he left Col. Baxter 
with one hundred and fifty trusty men, to maintala the as- 
cendancy which he had just acquired. This object was of 
the last importance, not only with reference to the doubt- 
ful pertonael of the countiy, but the valuable materiel, 
cattle and provisions, which might have been carried off to 
the enemy. Suspicious of the fidelity of the loyalists, 
there was every reason to fear that it might be too strongly 
tested. The British were known to be preparing a fleel 
of small vessels for some enterprises directed northwardly, 
and no object of importance seented more obvious thar 
that of renewing the disturbances on the Fedee and pos- 
sessing themselves of the immense plunder which that re- 
gion of country might still aSbrd. 

All precautions taken, our partisan hurried bis return 
But had he not been joined by a newly raised corps under 
Major Conyeis, he must have marched alone. So rapid 
had been his movements, so unremitting hb duties, that 
the cavalry of Mayham which he led, were completely 
l»oken down. He was compelled to leave them behind 
him to recruit. At Murray's Ferry, on the Santee, he 
h^ted to collect his militia, and await the arrival of May- 
ham's corps. Here he consolidated the commands of 
Maham and Conyeis into one regiment ; and about the 
middle of July was enabled once more to cross the Sautee 
with a force of three hundred dismounted infantiy, and a 
respectable body of horse. With these he took post on the 
Wassamasaw, in a position which, while it was secure, 
enabled bim to co-operate with the detachments of the 
main army in covering the counby. Here his vigilance 
was again codsihcuous. His parties were constantly 
busy. His own movements to and fro, wherever an enemy 
S7* 
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could ai^iroach, or vta luspected, vere contimiBl, from' 
the Cooper to the Santee His objects were threefold— to 
check the irruptions of the enemy, to cut off their supplies,' 
mnd to provide for his own people. His scontini; parties 
penetrated in every hostile directioD — someUmes as lo>w a* 
Daniel's bland and Clement's Ferry — points abnost witbiD 
the ken oi the British garrison. But the enemy was do 
longer enterprisii^. They were not often met. Their 
cavalry was few and inferior, and their exigencies may be 
inferred from tbeii unifbrming and c<Hiverting some of their 
captured negroes into troopers. One corpa of these black 
dragoons, coiuisting <^ twenfy-siz men, was cnt to pieces by 
one of Marion's scouting parties of twelve, commanded hj 
Capt'. Capers. 

The British, tired of the war, were preparing to evacu- 
ate the country. Preparatory to this, it was necessary that 
tbey should lay in sufficient store of provisions. General 
Leslie had been preparing for this necesuly and, late in 
July, a numerous fleet of small vessels, conveying eight 
hundred men, and convoyed by galleys and armed brigs, 
lefl Charleston to proceed, as it was conjectured, against 
Georgetown. This compelled Marion to hasten in that 
direction. Here he made every arrangement for moving 
the pubUc stores to a place cf safety. Black Mingo was 
preferred as the depdt, for the honorable reason, as given 
in Marion's own words, that it was " a settlement of good 
citizens and if my earliest and most feithful followers." 
But the enterprise of the enemy was less hazardous. The 
collection of rice was their object. This was to be found 
in the greatest quantity on the Santee, from the haaka of 
which river they carried off about six hundred barrels. 
Marion's force was thrown over the Sampit so as to inter- 
cept tbeir march to Georgetown, but he could not impede 
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their progress up the South Sanlee, protected aa they were 
mider the guns of their galleys. 

With the departure of the enemy from the river, the 
completion of bis arraDgemeDta for the removal of the 
stores at Georgetown, and the defence of that place. Ma- 
rion ^ain re-crossed the Santee and hurried to Watboo, 
on the Cooper. This river, leading to Charleston, to which 
the fleet of the enemy had returned, was naturally thought 
to be the next which they would attempt to penetrate. 
He had left a small body of in&ntry at this place, but this 
was deemed inadequate to the required duties. But they 
were sufficient at least to attract the attention of the Bri- 
tish. Ignorant of Marion's return, beliering him to be still 
at Geoigetown, whither, it was known, he had taken aU 
his cavalry, — a detachment of dragoons, more than one 
hundred strong, was sent from Charleston, under Major 
Fresier, against the post at Watboo. The rapidity of 
Marion's movements brought him back in season for its 
safety. It happened unfortunately, that, when he heard of 
the approach of this detachment, his cavalry were absent, 
patrolling down the river, maintaining their watch for the 
British fleet, which was the chief subject of apprehension. 
This fleet, meanwhile, had gone southwardly, pursuing the 
object of its former quest up the waters of the Combahee. 
With the approach of Frasier,Marion dispatched hb mes- 
sengers in search of his cavalry, and to call in his pickets. 
Some of the latter had joined him before the enemy appeared. 
Frasier exhibited considerable oondoct in making his ap- 
proaches. He had taken an unfrequented route, and had 
succeeded in capturing some of the out-sentinels of our 
partisan. He advanced upon him in the fullest confidence 
of effectii^ a surprise — not of Marion, but of the smaller 
force under Col, Asbby, which he still believed to be the 
only force (^poaed to him. He was soon undeceived and 
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found his eoemj nttber itronger than he expected, and 
drawn up in readineas for his reception. It was about the 
S6tfa of August. Marion lay at the jdantadon of Sii John 
CoUeton, on the south side of Watboo Gieek, and a little 
above the bridge. The situation pleased luni, and It was 
one of bis frequent places of encain{»nent when he happen- 
ed to be openting in the ricimty. The owner was a loy- 
alist and had left the country. The mansion and his ex- 
tensive range of negro booses afforded ample shelter for 
Buch a force as that which Marion commanded. With the 
gradual advance of Frasier, Marion seems to have been 
acquainted, but in the absence of his cavalry his (oAy mode 
of obtaining intelligence was through his officers. These 
altme, of all the par^ in camp, were provided with horses. 
Of these, he ordered out a par^ under Capt. Gavin 
Witherspoon to reconnoitre. While they were absent, 
Marion pat his in&ntry in order of battle. The main body 
occupied an avenue of venerable cedars, which, n^lected 
during the war, in their untrimmed state, stood ovei^rown 
with branches, their long boughs trailing almost to the 
ground. His left, by which the enemy was compelled to 
advance, were placed under cover of some of the out- 
buildings. Thus prepared, he wuted the ai^roacb of the 
British, though not without sundry misgivings. It must 
be confessed that, at this junctore, he had not the most 
perfect confidence in the force under his c<Hnin(tnd. They 
consisted, in great proportion, of those who, in that day, 
were known as new-made Whiga — men who had deserted 
the enemy and been cleansed of their previous treasons by 
the proclamation of Governor Rutledge, whioh, not long be- 
fore, bad promised immunity to all who came in promptly 
with their adhesion and joined the American ranks. There 
were also present some of those who, under Gainey, had 
recently received the protection of Marion, on the truce 
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ground of Pedee. Major Gainey himself vaa among them, 
and with forty of hia people, waa placed conspicooualy in 
the column in preparation for the British approach. Well 
might Marion feel some uneasiness at his utuation, particu- 
larly in the absence of the cavalry on which he could rely. 
But our partisan had the art of securing the fideli^ of those 
around him, in quite as great a degree as he possessed that 
other great military art, of ex^witing good service out of 
the most doubtful materials. He conceded fais apprehen- 
aions, while he endeavored to dissipate those of his men 

Meanwile, Witherspoon, with the reconnoitring party, 
advanced but a little distance in the woods, when they were 
met by the enemy's cavalry and instantly charged. A 
long chase followed, which soon brought the pursuers into 
view of the partisui. His men were half concealed be- 
hind the thick boughs of the cedars beneath which they 
were drawn up. The interest of the chase, as they drew 
more near, was increased by a little incident which was 
greatly calculated to encourage the militia. When in fiiU 
view, the horse of Witherspoon failed him, or his rider 
purposely fell behind to bring up the rear of his little 
escort. At this sight a British dragoon darted fi»-ward to 
cut him down. Witherspoon coolly sufiered him to ad- . 
vance until he was almost within strikii^ distance. With 
sword uplifted, the assailant had already risen in hia 
stirrups to smite, when, quick as UgbtBtog, Witherspoon, 
who had watched him narrowly, poured the contents of 
his carbine into his breast. This was followed by a shout 
from the Americans, and, with furious yells, the British 
dashed forward upon Marion's left. The reconnoitring 
party melted before them, and the infantry delivered their 
fire with fatal effect. A dozen saddles were instantly 
emptied, Capt. Gillies of the British, who led the charge, 
beii% one of the first victims The enemy soon rallied, 
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and attempted first his right and then his left flank ; bat 
the evolutions of Marion were quite aa ready, and, b; 
changing hia front promptly, and avalliiig himself of the 
coTer afforded by the bonses and the fences, he shoved 
the hazard of attempting a second charge to be too great 
fi» such a force as that of Frasier.. For an hour after,tbe 
British manceavred aroond them, but without discovering: 
any opptH'tanity of retrieviDg or rerenging their disasiei. 
A single fire terminated this affiur, and seldom has a single 
fire, where so small a front has been engaged, done sach 
coiwderable execotion. One officer and eight men were 
instantly killed ; three cheers and eight men wounded ; 
five horses fell dead upon the field, a few were taken and 
many wounded. The discharge took place at thirty pacw, 
and Marion's men osually fired with heavy back-shot. His 
new-niade Whigs stood the test bravely, showing a steotl'- 
ness and courage, whilst opposed to their old allies, which 
toon set the heart <rf our partisan at ease. They bad verf 
good reasons for steadiness and valor. They fou^t with 
halters about their necks. Not a man of them, if taken, 
would have escaped the cord and tree, Marion did not 
lose a man, but he suffered a very serious loss of another 
sort. In the midst of the confusion of the fight, the driver 
of his ammunition wi^n took fright, and made off with 
his charge in a direction which betrayed its flight to the 
enemy, who immediately sent a small detachment, by 
which it was taken. Marion had no cavalry to recover it; 
but five of his men, armed with the broad-swords of uie 
British whom they had just slain, and mounted on their 
captured horses, volunteered to recover it. They actually 
succeeded in rescuing it from the detachment by which 
it was taken, but could retain it only till the fugitives coold 
reach their main body and return with a force to which 
our volunteers could oppose no re^stance. They were 
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compelled to abandon the prize, which, had fortune second- 
ed their endeavors, was certainly due to their merits. This 
little affiiir is a sample of that generous service which it 
was the happy &culty of our partisan to extract from his 
followen. It is to tradition that we owe the vague memory 
of numerous like advantages, of which history preserves 
no records. Under his guidance, his men seldom suffered 
panic. They fancied themselves invincible when he led 
In the present instance he declared that not a man fetltered— 
that he even had to restrain their eagerness, and prevent 
them rushing out into the open field, to meet the charge 
of the cavalry. His own coolness never deserted him. 
He never lost sight of the whole field, in the vehement ac- 
tion of a part. His keenness of vision, his vigilance of 
watch, his promptness in opposing his best resources to the 
press of danger, of covering his weak points, and converting 
into means and modes of defence and extrication, all that 
was available in his gituation— were remarkable endow- 
ments, which soon fixed the regards of his followers, and 
upon which they unhesitatingly relied. In the absence of 
his cavalry, a defeat would have been a route ; his infan- 
try would have been cut to pieces, and his cavalry sub- 
sequently exposed to similar disaster. Had the latter 
been present, the safe^ of the British must have de- 
pended solely on the Seetness of their steeds. With this 
a&ir ended the actual conflicts of our partisan. His men 
were not yet disbanded. He himself did not yet retire 
from the field which he had so often traversed in triumph. 
But the occasion for bloodshed was over. The great 
struggle for ascendancy between the British crown and her 
colonies was understood to be at an end. She was pre- 
pared to acknowledge the independence for which they 
had fought, when she discovered that it was no longer in 
her power to deprive them of it. She will not require any 
eulogium of her magnanimity for her reluctant concession. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Tbe British fiopcae ternu of Pmcific&tioD — Rejected bf tbe Civil 
Aathorities — They peuelralE ibe Combahee irith their Fleet — 
Detitb of Col. Laurens — Anecdote of Marion — Death of Wil- 
nol — Brilith Eracoale Chirleilon — Marion separates from hi* 
Brigade at Walboo — Hia Mililot; Oeaiua. 

Thoijoii the war in Caroluia was underatood to be Dearly 
at au end, siid the toils and dangers of the conflict well nigh 
over, yet motives for rigilauce still continued. There was 
ample room for vicissitudes. The British still held posses- 
sioa of Charleston and its haifaor, hut they were confinea 
to these narrow limits. Here, watched on all sides by the 
impatient Americans, they made their preparations for a 
reluctant departure. The sole remaining contest between 
the opposii^ armies lay, in the desire of the one to bear 
with them as much of the spoils of war as possible, and of 
the other to prevent them. The. greater motives for the 
war on both sides were at an end. The mother country 
had declared her willingness to forego the exercise of her 
Bucient authority, and the Colonies were admitted to the 
freedom which they sought. In this state of things neither 
army attempted enterprises, the result of which could not 
affect the objects of either naUon. Thus was spared the 
tinnecesaaiy shedding of blood. The forces under Greene 
continued gradually to contract their limits ; while those 
of Generftl Leslie remained comparatively quiescent. The 
British officer was governed by a proper wisdom. As the 
evacuation of Charleston was deteimined on, there was 
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little use in keeping up the appearances ofa struggle which . 
had virtually ceased to exist. He snggested accordingljr 
to Greene, that an intercourse should be established be- 
tween town and country, by which the troops in the fot- 
mCT might procure their necessary supplies in baiter with 
the people. To providon his fleet and army was his ob- 
ject. For this he proposed a cessation of hostilities. It 
is to be regretted that this pacific proposition was not en- 
tertained. Some valuable lives might have been saved to 
the country — ^we may instance that of Col. Laurens. Gen- 
eral Greene was not adverse to the proposition, but the civil 
authorities objected. Their reasons for opposing this hu- 
mane suggestion are scarcely satisfactory. They believed 
ttiat Leslie only aimed to accumulate provisions for the 
■upport of the British forces in the West Indies, and thus 
enable them to prosecute the war more vigorously gainst 
our French allies. This was an objection rather urged 
Qian felt There was probably some feeling, some impa- 
tience of temper at the bottom, which prompted them to 
dispute, at the point of the Bword, rather than yield to any 
suggestions of an enemy at whose hands they had snlfered 
auch protracted injuries. A little more coolness and reflec- 
tion might have shown them, that, by refusing the applica- 
tion of Leslie, they only rendered it necessary that the 
British should pay in blood for those supplies for which 
they were not unwilling to pay in money. And blood usu- 
ally calls for blood. The combat isnever wholly on one 
side. It was virtually saying we can spare a few more 
citizens. The concession might have been made to the 
wishes of the British commander not only without any 
detriment to the service, but with absolute bene6t to the 
people and the army. The provisions which the enemy re- 
quired would have found a good market in Charleston, and 
ttte clothing, in lack of which the army was suflering b»- 
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rerely, might hsre been procured for them at the same 
place on the moat reBBonable temu. Besides, the rejection 
of the overtore waB not necessarily a prevention of the 
purpose of the Biitiah. The American army was quite too 
feeble either to expel them fixim the countiy, or to arrest 
their foraging partiea. The only effect of the rejection of 
the humane and pacific proposition of the Britisb com- 
mander, was to compel the preparation of that fleet of small 
craft, which, under the guns of his galleys, was now pene- 
trating the rivers, and rifling the grain from the wealthy 
plantations. We have seen Marion oppfMJng himself to 
this fleet at Georgetown, and have witnessed their success 
upon the South Santee. The |ffompt return of our paitisaa 
to the head waters of Cooper river, in all probability, pre- 
served Ait neighborhood from the foragers. With the 
tidings of their progress up the Gombahee, the Americas 
light brigade, under General Gist, was ordered to oppose 
them. It waa here that one of those events took jriace 
which furnished a conclusive commentary upon the ill- 
judged resolution by which the cessation of hostilities 
was rejected, and the Britbh denied the privilege of pro- 
curii^ supplies in a pacific manner. Hearing of the move- 
ment of Gist, Col. Laurens, who was attached to his bri- 
gade, and waa always eager for occasions of distinction, 
rose from a sick bed to resume the command of his divi- 
sion. He overtook the brigade on the north bank of the 
Corobahee river, near the ferry. Twelve miles below, tl^ 
extreme end of Ohebaw neck protrudes into the bed of the 
river, which, between these points, is bounded by extensive 
swamps and rice fields. At this point a redoubt had been 
thrown up by General Gist. The enemy was already 
above, on the opposite side of the stream. Laurens solicit- 
ed the command of this post for the purpose of annoyii^ 
them in their retreat. Meanwhile, the American cavaliy 
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under Major Call, had been ordered round by Salkghatchie 
bridge, to join with the militia coUected in that quarter for 
the purpose of striking at the enemy. With a howitzer, 
some matrosses and fifty in&ntry, Laurens moved down the 
river, and on the evening of the 26th reached the place of 
Mrs. Stock, sufficiently near to Chehaw Point to take polt 
there by dayl^ht the next moroiiig. But the British were 
there before him. Baffled by the light btigade of-Gist, io 
procuring provisions on the south side of the river, they 
had crossed it, and, apprised of the movements of Laurens, 
placed an ambush for him on his road to the Point. That 
night was spent by Laurens amoi^ the ladies of the place 
where he lingered. It is recorded that the company did 
not separate until a couple of hours before the time when 
the detachment was set in motion. The prospect of his 
encounter was the topic of conversation, and with the 
cheery, elastic spirit of youth, he gaily ofieted the ladies a 
conspicuous place Irom which they might enjoy a sight 
of the action without incurring its dangers. Before sun- 
rise his voice wa^ hushed for ever. Unsuspicious of an 
enemy, he rode at the head of his command. The British 
were posted in a place thickly covered with fennel and high 
grass. With the advance guard when they were discover- 
ed, he promptly ordered a charge, gallantly leading which, 
he fell at the first fire. Laurens was one of those brave 
and ardent spirits, generous, high-souled, and immaculate, 
which,in times ofsordid calculation and drilled soldiership, 
recal to our minds the better days of chivalry. He was 
the Bayard of the southern youth in the war of the revolu- 
tion, uniting all the qualities of the famous chevalier, nuM 
pewT et son* reproche. That he should have &llen, unne- 
cessarily, at the close of the war, when nothing was to be 
guoed, and nothing to be saved, by valor, and in an ob- 
scure encounter on a field of mere predatory warfiure, doui^ 
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les Ihe inortifiettii» or inch a cIom to a noble and tdiaim- 
ble caieer. A Ibhou from the pore and conect code ot 
Marion'a militaiy moTala Tould have Bared this precious 
blood, fnd prewrred this gallant youth for noblei fortunes. 
The following anecdote will illustrate the adnuiable char- 
acter of his mode of thinking on such subjects. While he 
held his position at Watboo, after he had beaten Frasier, he 
woa adrised that a BritiBh party, which had been dispatched 
to pioGuie water at Lempriere's Point, could be cut off with 
Uttie difficulty. The British were then preparing for em- 
barkation. A parting blow was reconunended, as calculat- 
ed to hurry their movements, as weil as to add somethii^ 
to the measure of patriot revenge for the wrongs and resent- 
ments of the past. But Marion resolutely refused to sanc- 
tion the enterprise. His answer proves equally the excel- 
lence of hie judgment and the benevolence of his heart, 
" My brigade," said he, " is composed of citizens, enough 
c^ whose blood has been shed already. If ordered to attack 
tbe enemy, I shall obey ; but with my consent, not another 
life shall be lost, though the event should procure me the 
highest bmiors of the soldier. Knowii^, as we do, that the 
enemy are on the eve of departure, so tai from offering to 
molest, I would rather send a party to protect them." 

This noble feeling would have saved the lives of Laurens, 
Wilmot, Moore, and other gallant young men, who were 
sacrificed at the last hour when all provocations to strife had 
ceased— when the battle was already won — ^wfaen the great 
object of the war had been attained by tbe one party, and 
yielded, however reluctantly, by the other. Capt. Wilmot, 
with a small ccnnmand, was stationed to cover Johns' Island, 
•■d to watch the passage by Stono. Fond of enterprise he 
was tempted occasionally to cross the river and harass the 
enemy on James' Island. In one of these adventures, un- 
dertaken in conjunction with tbe eelelvated Kosciusko, 
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i^^unst an armed party of the enemy's wood-cuttera, he fell 
into an amboscade, was himself slain, while his second in 
command, lieat. Moore, severely wounded, fell into tha 
hands of the British. This was the last blood shed in the 
American rerolntion. It need not to have been shed. The 
deuonement of the protracted drama had already taken place. 
The conquest of the Indians by Pickens was complete ; the 
Tories no ItHiger appeared in bodies, lhongh,for some time 
after, indrridoals of the scattered bands occasionally con- 
tinned the habits of outlawry which the war had taught 
them, and dealt in deeds of midnight robbery and crime ; — 
and the British armies were simply preparing to depart. 
On the I4lh of December, while the American colmnna 
entered the city &om the neck, those of the British retired 
to their ships ; the movementsof which, as their white sails 
distended to the breeze, presented, in the language of Moul- 
trie, " a grand and pleasing sight." It was a sight, bow- 
ever, which the militia, always nndervalued, always mis- 
understood and misrepresented, were not permitted to be- 
hold. They had fou^t the battle, it was true, '^ but the, 
civil authority" conceived their uses to be over, and " they 
were excluded as dangerous spectators ;" an UDWOrthy and 
most ungrateful decision, in which, we are pleased to learn 
from a self-excnlpatory letter of General Greene, he had 
no participation, and which be did not approve. 

The forces of the British withdrawn from the shores i£ 
Carolina, the conntry, exhausted of resources, and filled 
with malcontents and mourners, was left to recover slowly 
from the hurts and losses of foreign and intestine strife. 
Wounds were to be healed which required the assoasive 
hand of time, which were destined to rankle even in the 
bosoms of another generation, and the painM memory of 
which is keenly treasured even now. But the civil author- 
ity takes the place of the mOitaiy, and with the disap- 
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pearum of the invader,, tlie waniw Ujb aside his 
aword, — aatiBfied if he may atill retain the laurela which 
hit valor has won. Onr partisan, yielding himaelf at 
the call of his countiy, wu not the man to linger onne- 
ceawiily long upon the st^e. The duties which bad call- 
ed him into the field were UthfiiUy performed ; how Uth- 
fiiUyit hai beentheefibrt of this humble narrative tosbow. 
The time was come when he was to part with his brigade 
forever — ^when he was to take leave of those brave fellows, 
whom he had so freqnentiy led to victory, never to dia- 
honor. The separation was touching, hut without parade. 
On this occasioD his deportment was as modest as it bad 
been through the whole period of their (vmnection. Gath- 
cmd around him among the cedars at his Watboo encamp- 
ment, his followers were assembled to receive his last fere- 
well. The simplicity which bad marked hb whole career, 
distinguished its conclusion. His address was brief but not 
without its eloquence — such eloqueoce as belong to the 
language of unaffected and unadulterated truth. He ac- 
knowledged, with thanks, the services of the officers and 
men; dwelt passingly upon particular events of which they 
had reason to be proud, and hade them a friendly and afieo- 
tionate &iewell. The brief review which he made of their 
campaigns was Irell calculated to awaken the moat touch- 
ing recollections. He had been their &ther and protector 
No commander bad ever been more solicitous of the safety 
and comfi»t of his men. It was this which bad rendered 
him so sure of their fideli^, which had enabled him to ex- 
tract &am them such admirable service. His simple en- 
treat stayed their quarrels ; and the confidence which they 
yielded to his love of justice, made them alwsys willing to 
aUde the decisiiHu of lus judgment. Officers and men 
equally ]rielded to the autbority of his opinion, as they did 
to that which be exercised in thie capacity of thwr com- 
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iMttder. No duel U)A place amoi^ hia officers duHng the 
vhtde cf hia command. 

The prorince T»hich was assigned to his control by Gov- 
wnw Rutlei^, fras the cOBstant theatre of war. He was 
requited to corer an immense extent of country. With a 
fwoe ccMUtantly unequal and constantly fluctuating, he con- 
trived to supply its deficiencies by the resources of his own 
viplBDce and skill. ^ His personal bravery was frequently 
Aown, snd the &ct that he himself conducted an enter- 
prise, was enough to convince his men that they were cer- 
tain to be led to victory. In due degree with their convic- 
tion of his care and coosideiatioD for themselves, was their 
readiness to follow where he commanded. He had no 
lives to waste, and the game be played was that which en- 
aUed him to secure the greatest results, with the smallest 
amount of hazard. Yet, when the occasion seemed to re- 
quire it, he could advance and strike with an audacity, 
which, in the or^ary relations of the leader with the ool- 
dier, might well be thought inexcusable rashness. We 
have, already, in the opening of this bit^raphy, adverted to 
the mdancholy baldness of the memorials apon which the 
historian is compelled to rely for the materials of his najn»- 
tire. The reader vrill^ perceive a smgular disi^repaney be- 
twe^i the actual events detuled in the life of every pi^mlar 
hero, and the peculiar &me which he holds in the minds of 
his countrymen. Thus, while Maricm is everywhere re- 
garded as the pecuUar representative in the southern States, 
of the genius of partisan war&re, we are rarprised, when 
we would trace, in the pages of the annalist, the sources cf 
this fame, to find the details so meagre and so unsatis&c- 
ttvy. Tradition mumbles over fais broken memories, which 
we vainly strive to pluck from his lips and bind together in 
coherent and sadsiactoty records. The tainted surmise, 
the h^if^ ambush, the daring onslau^t, the fortunate ea- 
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c^ie, — theN, as they inrdTe tx> mourtrmu sUaghter — no 
mnrderoai strife of maoses,— ^lo rending of walled towns 
and sack of cities, the oidinai; historian disdains. The 
military mpatation of Marion consists in the frequent pei^ 
formance of deeds, unexpectedly, with inferior means, by 
which the enemy was annexed and diiqnrited, and the hearta 
and courage of his conntiymen wanned into corresponding 
exertions with his own. To him we owe that the fiies of 
patriotism were nerer extii^uished, even in the most dis- 
astrons hours, in the low country (tf 8o4ith Carolioa. He 
made our swamps and forests sacred, as well because of the 
refuge which they gave to the fu^tire patriot, as t(» the fre- 
quent sacrifices wliich they en^ed him to make, on the 
aUan of liberty anda befitting rengeance. We are in pos- 
session of but few of the Dnmejroas enterprises in which he 
was engaged; imperfect memtniea of the ^ed give us, 
glimpses of deeds for the particulars of which we turn in 
vain to the dusty pages of the chronicler. But we need 
not generalize farther upon the traits of his military char- 
acter. We bare eudeaTored to make these speak for 
theraselres, pt^e by page, in the narration of the events, 
so for as we know them, by which his reputation was ac- 
quired. It is enough that his fome ^a entered largely into 
tiiat of his country, fbnning a valuable portion of its sec- 
tional stock of character. His memory is in the very hearts 
of our people. Of the estimation is which he was held bj 
ctmtemporaries more might be said, bat these pages bear 
ample testimony of the consideration which he commanded 
from friend and foe. The testimonials of Moultrie, Greene, 
Lee and others, are conclusive of that rare worth and ex- 
cellence — that combination of military and civil v 
which biography cannot easily be found to ex 
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Uaxion letires to bia larm, which he finds in rains. — Is retnraed 
to the Sdule bom 8i. John. — His coarse on the ConOsefttiMi 
Act. — Anecdotes. — Is made Commandant at Fort Johnson.— 
His Marriage. — A member of (he Btale Conrenlion in 1T94. — 
Withdraws fVom pablic life. — His Death. 

It waa with no reluctance but with the cheerful prefer- 
ence which Marion had always given, since manhood, to 
the life of the &rmei, that he returned to its simple but 
attractive avocatibns. But the world with him was, as U 
were, to be begun anew ; no easy matter to one whose 
habits had been necessarily rendered irregular by the capri- 
cious and desultory influences of a militaiy career ; still 
more difficult in the case of one who has entered upon ^ 
last period of life. The close of the Revolution found him 
destitute of means, almost in poverty, and more than fifty 
years old. His hea]jUi was good, however; his frame 
elastic; his capacity for endurance, seemii^ly, as great as 
ever. But his little fortune had sufiered irretrievably. Hil 
interests had shared the &te of most other Southern 
patriots, in the long and cruel strug^ through which the 
coontry had gone. His plantation in St. Jolui's, Berkley, 
lay.withina mile of one of the ordinary routes of the Bri- 
tish army, and his career was not calculated to move them 
to forbearatice in the case of one, whose perpetual activity 
and skill so ctmstantly baffled their designs. His estate 
was ravaged, and subjected to constant waate and depreda- 
tion. One-half c^ his negroes were taken away, and the 
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rest only sared to him by their fidelity. The refuge in 
swamp and foiest was as natoial to the Cuthfdl negro, on 
the ap|ffoach' of the Britisb nDiibrms, as to the Aigitivie 
patriot. Ten workera retained to him, when he was pre- 
paied to resume hia &nn, bat he wan destitute ctf every- 
thing be«de. The implements of culture, plantation nten- 
■>1b, household furniture, stock, cattle and horses, clothes 
and proTiwons for his peo^, were all wanting, and all to 
be purchased, and he penniless. He receired bo compen- 
sation for lus losses, no reward for hia sacrifices and ser- 
vices. The hope of half pay was held out to him by his 
more sanguine fHends,but this promise was never realized. 
But, with (hat cheerful spirit which hopea all thinga from 
time, and a meek compliance with what it brings, Marion 
proceeded to work out his deliverance by manly industry, 
and a devotion to his interests as true as that which he had 
yielded to the interests of hia country. He had become 
fond of rural life, and the temporary estrangement of war 
seemed only to increase his desire for that repose in action, 
which the ^ricultural life in the South so certainly secorea. 
Bot he waa not permitted to retire &om public service. 
The value of his services was too well known, and there 
was loo much yet to be done, towycda the repoae and se- 
cnri^ oi the country, to sufier them to be dispensed with. 
He was agun returned to the Senate of the State by the 
pet^le of St. John's. In this situation, he still maintained 
those noble and disinterested characteristics which had 
made him equally beloved and venerated. Two anec- 
dotes are preserved «tf him in his official character, which 
deserve mention. Both of these grew out of tiie events 
of the war. The importance of the Confiscation Act, 
passed at the session of January, 1782, at Jacksonborou^, 
arose chiefly fiom the necessity of providing for the em»- 
gencies of the State and militaiy, during the continuance 
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of the v&i. Under existing ciicumstances, the measuie 
was sustained by our partiBan. But the case was altered 
when the British ministiy abandoned their pretensions to 
the country, and when it waa left by theii armies. It waa 
then that numerous offenders— those who had been least 
conspicuous for their Tory predilections — applied for the 
indulgence and forbearance of the State. Petitions were 
poured into the Legislature, sustained by such pleas and 
friends as the circumstances of the suppliants could pro- 
cure— excusing their conduct, asserting their repentance, 
and imploring the restcnution of their possessions. Marion's 
course in regard to these suppliants may be inferred ftom 
his previous character. There was nothing Tindictive in 
his nature. He was superior to the baser cravings of a 
do^ed vengeance, and bis vote and voice declared his 
magnanimi^. It so happened that the first of these peti- 
tions upon which he was called to act, came from one of 
that class of timid, time-serving persons, who, with no 
predilections for virtue, no sympathy for piinciples or 
country, simply shape their course with regard to safety. 
He was a man of wealth, and the efiect of wealth in peril- 
ous times is but too frequently to rendei selfishness equally - 
cowardly and dishonest. The amount of his offence con- 
sisted in trimming, while the strife was doubtful, between 
Whig and Tory, and siding widi the latter when the Bri- 
tish guned the ascendency. He did not take up arms, took 
no active part in public a&ira, and was content to shelter 
his person and poss essions under a cautions insignificance. 
About eighteen months before, Marion had met the peti- 
tioner at a gathering of the people. The latter approached 
•nd offered our partisan his hand. But the juncture was 
one in which it behooveth patriotism to speak out at all 
hazards. The struggle was for life and death, on the part 
equally of Whig and Tory. Marion knew the charaoter 
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of the person, and disdained it. To the surprise ot all, 
vho knew how scrupulous of insult he was, — how indul- 
gent and farbearing, — he turned away from the trimmer 
and the sjrcc^hant without recognition. This treatmeat 
was greatly censured at the time, and when Marion rose 
in the Senate, to speak on the subject of the petition of 
the man whom he had so openly scorned, it was taken &x 
granted that he would again give utterance to feelings of 
the sort which mored him then. The miserable ofi*eDder, 
who was himself present, grew pale, trembled, and gave 
up his cause as lost. What was bis saiprise and delight 
to bear the venerable patriot advocate his application ! He 
was successful in obtuning for the suppliant the mercy 
which he implored. The opponents of the petitioner, 
some of whom were of that class of patriots who banger 
for the division of the spoils, were aghast, and having 
counted on Marion's support, now loudly proclaimed his 
inconsistency. But to these his answer was equally 
prompt and satisbctoiy. His reasons were true to his 
principles. He had been governed in his previous views 
by the necessity of the case. With the disappearance of 
tHat necessity he recognized other laws and infiuences. 
'* Then," aaiA he, " it was war. It is peace now. God 
has given us the victory ; let us show our gratitude to 
heaven, which we shall not do by cmelty to man.'* 

The expediency of humanity was always the uppermost 
sentiment with Marion. A noblei expression of it never 
fell from the lips of mortal. 

The next anecdote of the legislative career of Marion is 
one which directly related to himself. At an early period 
in the action of the Assembly, after the war, it was deemed 
advisable to introduce a bill by which to exempt from legal 
investigation tiie conduct of the militia while the war had 
lasted. It was thought, justly enough, that, from the 
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Mtore of the ferrices in wbich they w»e «|igi^ed, and 
the necessities which coerced them, tfaey might need, in 
numerous instances, to be sheltered from l^al pertecutiMi. 
They had been compelled to wk with a heavy hand, to 
seize frequently upou private property, and subject the 
possesaioDS of the citizen to the exigencies of the cranmo- 
oi^. The necessities of the service being recognized, the 
Legislature were ready to justify them ; and the Act which 
was prepared for the purpose, included amongst others, 
thus specially exempted, the name of Marion. But, 
scarcely had it been aBBounced from the paper, when Iha 
venerable man arose, and with flushed cheeks and emphatic 
brevity, demanded that his name shonldbe expunged from 
the catalc^ue. He declared himself friendly to the Bill^ 
he believed it to be equally just and necessary; bqt for 
his own part, as he was not conscious of any wrong of 
. which he had been guilty, he was not anxious for any im- 
munity. " If," said he, " 1 have given any occasion for 
complaint, I am ready to answer in property and person. 
If I have wronged any man I am willing to make him res- 
titution. If, in a single instance, in the coarse ef my com- 
mand, I have done that' which I cannot fuHy justify, 
^tice requires that I should suffer for it." 

So proud was his inlegri^, so pure tad transpareat 
was his happy consciousness of a mind fixed only on good, 
and regulated by tbs sternest rules of virtue, and the nicest 
instincts of gentleness and love ! The Bill passed into s 
law, but the name of Marion, omitted at his r«qairitioD, 
b nowhere present, as showing that he needed etb«t 
securi^ than that which is afforded to the meanest citizea 
tmder the keenest scrutiny of justice. 

Marion did not confine his objectiftgs to- the coitisued 
4^ration of the Confiscation Act, to Ihe single 'T'*—*** 
which we have given. We have reasm to believe thnt 
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hii labors to remedy its hftrdahipB, and restrain its serert 
lies, were unifomi and unremitttDg. There is no donbt 
that he favored the original bill. He conaldered it a war 
measure, and necessary to the prosecution of the war. The 
propriety of the distinction which he made just aflec the 
war was over, obvious enough to us now, was not so evi- 
dent at a season when the victors were looking after the 
division of the spoils. The subject became one of consi- 
derable excitement, and we may say in this place, that, 
after time had mollified the popular feeling in some degree, 
the State admitted the greater number of the offenders to 
mercy and restored their estates. But there is reason to 
believe that the humane sentiments which Marion taught, 
were not universal, and met with most violent opposition. 
His feelings on the subject were not only declared with 
frankness, bat with warmth and energy. Dining at the 
table of Governor Matthews, while the strife was highest, 
he was called upon by his Excellency for a toast. Lilting 
his glass, with a smile, he promptly gave the following, — 
" Geatlemen, here's damnation to the Confiscation Act." 

Though, in the language of Moultne, " bom a soldier," 
and yielding so many of his youthful and oi at urer years to 
the habits of the camp and field, there was nothing of a 
harsh or imperious nature in his temper or his manner. 
The deportment of the mere soldier seems to have been 
his aversion. He preferred the modest and forbearing 
earriage which is supposed to belong more distinctly to 
civil than to military life. No novelty of situation, no 
provocation of circumstance, nothing in the shape of an- 
noyance or disaster, was suffered so to ruffle his mood aa 
to make him heedless or indifferent to the claims or sensi- 
Inhliea of others. He never conceived that any of his vir- 
tnes gave him a right to trespass upon the proprieties of 
■sdal or public life. An anecdote is related of him which 
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illustrates the veneration whicbhe entertaineil fbi tbe regu- 
lations of society and law. It appears that, when the war 
was over, one of his closest intimates anJ nearest friends- 
one trhom he had trusted long, and trbo had shared with 
him in all his campaigns, stood within the perils of the law 
for some offence of which the facts have not been preserr- 
ed. Presuming upon his well-known services, and tb« 
£ivor in which he was held by the puhUc, he refused to 
submit to the ordinary legal process, and bade de&anc« to 
the shenff. While muatainiag this position-, Marion 
Bought him out. He used do argument to convince the 
oSender of his error, for that, he felt assured, the other 
sufficiently knew. But he addressed him in a style, and 
with words, which conveyed much more than any ordi- 
nary ai^ument. " Deliver yourself," said he, " into the 
hands of justice — submit to the process of the sheriff, and 
my heart and hand are yours as before ; — resist, — refuse, 
— and we are separated for ever." It need not be said 
that under such an exhortation the refractory spirit was 
subdued. How much to be regretted it is that so few 
anecdotes have been preserved ofhis character, illustrating 
a life which, according to all testimony, was consistent 
throughout in a just appreciation of all that was pure, vir-r 
tuous and becoming,in the character of the individual man. 

Euly in the year 17K3, the following resolutions passed 
in the Senate of South Carolina, Marion, who was a mem- 
ber, not being present at the time ; 

Senate, South Carolina, > 
February 26, 17S3. J 

"REsoLVBn, vtm. con., That the thanks of this House 
be given to Brigadier General Marion, in his place, as a 
member of this House, for his eminent and conspicaaaa 
aorvicef to his country. 
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"Rksolted, n«in. con., That a gold medal be giren to 
SngaAer General Marion, as a mark of public approbii- 
ticm for his great, glorious, and meritorious conduct." 

Two days after, Marion being in his placein the Senate, 
the President took occasion to courey to him the sense <^ 
these resolutions, in a neat and highly laudatoiy speedi 
He said, among other things — 

"When I ccHuidet tiie occasion which calls me to ad- 
dress yoa, I am filled with inexpressible pleasure ; but 
when I< reflect on the diiiiciilty of doing justice to your dis- 
tii^;uiahed merit, I feel my own inefficiency. What senti- 
ments or words shall I make use of equal to the task ! I 
scarce dare trust my own, especially after what has been 
Bud by sevmsl honorable persona on this floor, respecting 
your great, your glorious, and meritorious conduct ; and I 
most earnestly wish, for my own- sake, for yours, Sir, and 
for the honor of this House, that I could avail myself of 
their eloquence. . ., . Your conduct merits the ap- 
plause of your countiymen — ^your courage, your vigilaace, 
tad yonr abilities hare exceeded their most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; and have answered all their hopes. Whilst 
the virtue of gratitude shall form a part of our narional 
character, your important services to this country can 
never be forgotten," &c. 

To this Marion replied with umple brevity : 

"Ma. President : The approbation which this House 
have pven of my conduct, in the execution of my da^ 
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pvei me very pleasing and heartfelt aatis&ction. The 
honor which they have conferred on me tfaia day, by their 
Ibankif, will be remembered with gratitude. I shall always 
be ready to exert my abilities for the good of the state and 
the liberties of her inhabitants. I thank you, Sir, for the 
polite manner in which you have conveyed to. me the 
thanks of the Senate." 

Whether tne medal was really giren, or only voted, 
is a feet that we have no means of ascertaining. It 
is to be feared that the action of the Senate went no 
&rther than the resolution and the speech. It probably 
remains a reproach against the republic, in this, as m 
numerous other instances, that, knowing what gratitude 
required, we would yet forego the satisfaction of the debt. 
Cheaply, at best, was our debt to Marion satisfied, with a 
gold medal, or the vote of one, while Greene received, ten 
Uioiisand guineas and a plantation. We quarrel not with 
the appropriation to Greene, but did Marion deserve 
less from Carolina i Every page of her history answers 
« Ho !» 

By the Legislative session of 17S4, Fort Johnson, in the 
harbor of Charleston, was fitted up and garrisoned by the 
State. In the unstable condition of things, so immediately 
after -the war, some such fortress might well be deemed 
essential to the security of ifae port. Marion was appointdd 
Commandant of the Fort, with im annual salary of £500. 
The olBce was in all probability madefor him. His necea- 
sities were known, and its salary was intended to com~ 
pensate htm for his losses- during the war. But the duties 
of the office were nominal^ Even ^ prasible uses sopa 
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Mwed to be Bpitueat ; and, whb » duly utcfCMing sense 
of KCiuify, the people miumaied at an ^propriation whidi 
Jiey coDMdered unneceMarily bardeusome. The commoo 
nund coald not veil perceive that the saUiy was not so 
much yielded for what was expected ot the office, aa lor 
what bad already been perfbnned. It waa not given for 
{treaent, bnt for past servicea. It was the payment of s 
debt iocnrred, not a simple appropiiation for the liquidation 
of one growing out of current perfcmnanceB. Legislative 
reframera waged cmulant war against it, and it was finally 
cut down. to five hundred dollars, A smite of fortune, — 
one of the foirest perhaps, that had ever shtme on our 
hero, — ^just then relieved him &om the mortifying necessi^ 
of holding a sinecure which his fellow citizens pronounced 
an incumbrance. It had been observed by his friends that 
there was a lady of good family and considerable wealth, 
who appeared to take a mote than ordiaary interest in 
hearing of his exploits. Modest and reserved himself, 
Marion; was not cooscions of the favorable impression 
which he had made upon this lady. It was lefl forothen 
to discover the state of her affections. They remarked the 
delight with which, like 

" The genlle lady wedded to the Moor," 
she listened to the tale of his achievements, his 



and they augured favorably of the success of any dea'te 
which he might express to make her the sharer in his 
fiiture fortunes. On this hint he spake. Miss Maiy 
Videau, like himself, came of the good old Huguenot stock, 
the virtues of which formed our theme in the opening 
chapter of this narrative. He proposed to her and wu 
accepted. Neither of them was young-. It was not io 
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the heyday of pasdou that th^ loved. The tie that 
boond them sprang from an affection giowinf oat of a jost 
appreciation of their mutual merits. She ia reported to 
hare somewhat resemhted him as well in countenance as 
character. She certainly shared warmly In his interests 
and feelings. She readily conformed to his hal»ts no less 
dian his wishes— partook of his amusements, shared his 
journeys — which were frequent — and still, in his absence, 
could listen with as teen a zest to his praises, as befon 
their marriage. Duriiig the summer months, it was his 
almost yearly custom to retire to the mountains of the in- 
terior. She was always his companion. On such occai- 
uons, he was guilty of a piece of military ostentation of 
which nobody could hare accused him while a military 
man. He had preserved carefully, ad memorials of an 
erentful history, his marquee, camp bed, and cooking 
utensils, just as he had done while ia the Brigade, during 
the last twelve months of his military life. These wen 
carefiilly taken with him; and, with his faithful. servant 
Oscar, and his two sumpter mules, were still the compa- 
nions of his wanderings. They were cOupled no doubt 
with many associations as interesting to his heart as they 
were' trying to iiis experience. They were, perhaps, 
doubly precious, as they constituted the sum total of all 
that he had gathered — besides an honorable fame — from 
his various campaignings. 

The marriage of Marion, like that of Washin^on, was 
without fruits. This may have baffled some hopes, and in 
some degree qualified his happiness, but did not impair his 
virtues. He adopted the son of a relative, to whom he 
gave his own name, in the hope of perpetuating it In the 
&roily, but even this desire has been defeated, since the 
beir thus chosen, though blessed with numerous children, 
was never so fortunate as to rear a son. 
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In the decline of life, in the modest condition of the 
fimner, Marion Menu to have lived among his neighbors, 
veiy much aa the ancient patiiarch, sairounded by his 
flock. He was honored and beloved by all. His dwelling 
was the abode of content and cheerful hospilaUty. Its 
doon were always open ; and the chronicler records that it 
had many chambers. 'Here the stnnger found a ready 
welcome, and his neighbors a friendly counsellor, to the 
last His active habits were scarcely lessened in the lat- 
ter years of life. His agricultural interests were managed 
judiciously, and his proper^ underwent annual mcrease. 
Nor did his dmnestic interesb and dedining years prevent 
him from serving the public still. He slill held a com- 
mission in the militia, 'and continued to pepresent the 
parish of St John's, in the Senate of the State. In May, 
1790, we find him sitting as a member of the Convention 
for fttrming the State Constitution ; but &«m this period 
he withdrew from public life, and, in 1794, after the reor- 
ganization of the State militia, he resigned his commission 
in that service to which he had done so much honor. On 
this occasion he was addressed by an assembly of the citt- 
zeuB of Georgetown, through a specif eommittee of four, 
in the following language.* 

" Citizen Genbral — At tiie present Juncture, when the 
necessity of publio a&irs requires the nJliUry of this 
State to be organized anew, to repel the attacks of an 
enemy from whatever quarter they may Be forced upon 
OS ; we, the citizens of the district ofGcorgctown, finding 
you no longer at our heeul, have agreed toiconvey to yoa 
our grateful sentimeats for your f6fmer numerous services. 
In the decline of life, whan the merits oPthe veteran are 
too often forgotten, we wish to remind' you that yours are 

• The comtnitiee consisted of Messrs. ■William D. James, 
Robert BAwnfield, Thomas MiicheU, and Joseph Blylhe. 
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■UU fresh in the remembraoce of your fellow citizeu. 
Could it be passible for men yiho hare serred and fought 
under you, to be now foi^etful of that General, by whose 
prudent conduct their lives hare been saved and their femi- 
lies preserved from being plundered by a rapacious enemy? 
We mean not to flatter you. At this time it is impossiUe 
to suspect it. Our present language is the language of 
freemen, expressing only sentiments of gratitude. Your 
achievements may not have sufficiently swelled the historic 
page They were performed by those who could better 
wield the sword than the pen — by men whose constant 
dangers precluded them from the leisure, and whose neces- 
sities deprived them of the common implements of writing. 
But this is of little moment. They remain recorded in 
such indelible characters upon our minds, tl»t neither 
change of circumstances, nor length of time, can e&ce 
Aem. Taught by us, our children shall hereafter point 
out the places, and say, ' hen, General Marion, posted to 
advantage, made a glorious stand in defence of the liberties 
of his country — there, on disadvantageous ground, retreated 
to save the lives of his fellow citizens.' What could be 
more glorious for the General, commanding freemen, than 
thus to fight, and thus to save the lives of his fellow sol- 
diers? Continue, General, in peace, to till those acres 
which you once wrested from the hands of an enemy 
Continue to enjoy dignity accompanied with ease, and to 
lengthen out your days blessed with the consciousness of 
conduct unaccused of rapine or oppression, and of actions 
ever directed by the purest patriotism." 

The artless language of this address was grateful to the 
veneiuble patriot. In its truth and simplicity lay its force 
and elal{uence. It had truly embodied in a single sentence 
the noble points of his career and character. He hved in 
the delightful consciousness of a pure tnind, free from accu- 
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Mtion — and no higher eulogy conld be conferred apou the 
cftptain of citizen aoldiers, than to say, he never wantonly 
exposed their lirea, but was always solicitous of their 
BA&ty. To this address his. answer was verbal. He no 
longer naed the pen. The feebleness of nature was making 
itself understood. That he felt himself &ilii^ may be in- 
ferred from his withdrawal from all public a^ra. But his 
mind was cheerful and active to the last. He still saw his 
friends and neighbors, and welcomed their coming — could 
■till mount his horse and cast his 'eye over his acres.* 
The progress of decline, in his case, was not of that humi- 
liating kind, by which the faculties of the intellect are 
clouded, and the muscles of the body made feeble and in- 
competent. He spoke thoughtfully of the great concerns 
of life, of death, and of the future ; declared himself a 
Christian, an humble believer in all the vital truths of 
religion. As of the future he entertained no doubt, so of 
the awful transition through the valley and shadow of 
death, he had no fear. " Death may be to others," said 
he, " a leap in the dark, but I rather consider it a resting- 
place where old age may throw off its burdens." He 
died, peaceful and assured, with no apparent pain, and 
without regret, at his residence in St. John's parish, on the 
27th day of February, 1795, having reached the mature and 
mellow term of sixty-three years. His last words declared 
his superiority to all fears of death ; " for, thank God," 
said he, " lean lay my hand on my heart and say that, 
since I came to man's estate, I have never intentionally 
done wrong to any." 

Thus died Francis Marion, one of the noblest models of 
the citizen soldier that the world has ever produced. 
Brave without rashness, prudent without timidity, 6rm 
without arrogance, resolved without rudeness, good with- 
out cant, and virtuous without presumption. His mortal 
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remaios are preaerved at Belle-Isle, St. Stephen's parish 
The mai'hle slab which covers them bears the following 
iascription : — " Sacred to the memory of Brigadier-Genera) 
Francis Marion, who departed this life on the 27th of Feb., 
1795, in the sixty-third year of his age, deeply regretted by 
all his fellow citizens. History will record his worth, and 
rising generations embalm his memory, as one of the 
most distinguished patriots and heroes of the American 
Revolution ; which elevated his native country to honor 
&nd Independence, and secured to her the blessings of 
liberty and peace. This tribute of veneration and grati- 
tude is erected in commemoration of the noble and dis- 
interested virtues of the citizen, and the gallant exploits 
f^ the soldier, who hved without fear, and died without 
reproach." 

This inscription was the tribute of an individaa], not 
of the country. The State of South Carolina has conferred 
his name upon one of its district divbions. But a proper 
i;ratitude, not to apeak of policy, would seem to require 



"If il be we love 
His Ikme and virtnes, il were well, roeihinks, 
To link them wiih hi» name i' the public eye, 
That men, who ie the paths of g^uDful trade. 
Do siill forget the venerable and good, 
Uay have such noble moniior still nigh, 
And, masing at his moDument, recal, 
Ttiose prrcions memories of the deeds of one 
Whose life were the best laodel for their iiini." 



1916 
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